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PHILIP THE SECOND. 

BOOK II. 

CHAPTER X. 

TH£ CONFEDEBATES. 

1566. 

Designs of the Confederates— They enter Brossels^The Petition— The 
Gaeux. 

The party of the malecontents in the Netherlands comprehended 
persons of very different opinions, who were by no means 
uniformly satisfied with the reasonable objects proposed by the 
Compromise. Some demanded entire hberty of conscience ; 
others would not have stopped short of a revolution that 
would enable the country to shake off the Spanish yoke ; and 
another class of men. without principle of any kind — such as 
are too often thrown up in strong political fermentations — ^looked 
to these intestine troubles as offering the means of repairing 
their own fortunes out of the wreck of their country's. Yet, 
with the exception of the last, there were few who would not 
have been content to accept the Compromise as the basis of their 
demands. 

The winter had passed away, however, and the confederacy 
had wrought no change in the conduct of the government. 
Indeed, the existence of the confederacy would not appear to 
have been known to the regent till the latter part of February, 
1666. It was not till the close of the following month that it 
was formally disclosed to her by some of the great lords. (1 J If 
it was known to her before, Margaret must have thought it 
prudent to affect ignorance, till some overt action on the part of 
the league called for her notice. 

(1) Corrcspondance de Philippe II. torn. 1. pp. 399, 401. 
II. B 
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It became then a question with the members of the league 
what was next to be done. It was finally resolved to present a 
petition in the name of the whole body to the regent, a measure 
which, as already intimated, received the assent, if not the 
approbation, of the prince of Orange. The paper was pre- 
pared, as it would seem, in William s own house at Brussels^ 
by his brother Louis ; and was submitted, we are told, to the 
revision of the prince, who thus had it in his power to mitigate, 
in more than one inst^ce, the vehemence, or rather violence, 
of the expressions. (1) 

To give greater c^ect to the petition, it was determined that 
a large deputation from the league should accompany its pre- 
sentation to the regent. ISTotice was given to four hundred of 
the confederates to assemble at the beginning of April. They 
were to come well mounted and armed, prepared at once to 
proceed to Brussels. Among the number thus enrolled, we 
imd three gentlemen of Margaret's own household, as well as 
some members of the companies of ordonnance commanded by 
the prince, and by the Counts Egmont, Hoome, and other great 
lords. (2) 

The duchess, informed of these proceedings, called a meeting 
of the council of state and the knights of the Golden Fleece, to 
determine on the course to be pursued. The discussion was 
animated, as there was much difference of opinion. Some 
a^eed with Count Barlaimont in regarding the measure in the 
light of a menace. Such a military array could have no other 
object than to overawe the government, and was au insult to 
the regent. In the present excited state of the people, it would 
be attended with the greatest danger to allow their entrance 
into the capital. (3) 

The prince of Orange, who had yielded to Margaret's earnest 
entreaties that he would attend this meeting, took a dijOferent 
view of the matter. The number of the delegates, he said, 
only proved the interest taken in the petition. They were men 
of rank, some of them kinsmen or ^rsonal Mends of those 
present. Their characters and position in the country were 
sufficient sureties that they meditated no violence to the state. 
They were the representatives of an ancient order of nobility r 
and it would be strange indeed if they were to be excluded 
from the right of petition, enjoyed by the humblest individual. 

(l) " Libello ab Orangio cseterisque in l^iins verboram genus commutato.**^ 
— Vander Haer, De Initiis Tomoltuain, p. 207. 

Alonzo del Canto, the royal contador, takes a different^ and by no means so 
probable a view of William's amendments. " Quand les seigneurs tenaient 
lem^ assemblies secretes k Bruxelles, c*6tait en lamaison du prince d*Orange, 
oii iLs entraient de nuit par la porte de derridre : ce fat 1^ que la requite des- 
conf6d6res fut modifl6e et rendue pire."— Correspondance de Philippe II. 
torn. i. p. 411. 

' (2) Archives de la Maison d'Orange-Nassau, torn. ii. p. 69, et seq. 

C3) Strada, De Bello Belgico, tom. L p. 213. 
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In tbe course of the debate, Williain made some personal 
allusions to his own situation, delivering himself with great 
warmth. His enemies, he said, had the royal ear, and would 
persuade the king to kill him and conliseate his property. (1) He 
was even looke^ upon ^ the head of the confederacy. It was 
of no use for him to give his opinion in the council, where it 
was sure to be misinterpreted. All that remained for him was 
to ask leave to resign his offices, and withdraw to his estates. (2) 
Count Hoorne followed in much the same key, inveighing bitterly 
against the ingratitude of Philip. The two nobles yielded, at 
length, so far to Margaret's remonstrances, as to give their 
opinions on the course to be pursued. But when sue endea- 
voured to recall them to their duty by reminding them of their 
oaths to the king, they boldly replied, they would willingly lay- 
down their lives for their country, but would never draw sword 
for the edicts or the Inquisition.(3) — William's views in regard 
to the admission of the confederates into Brussels were sup- 
ported by much the greater part of the assembly, and finally 
prevailea with the regent. 

On the third of April, 1666, two hundred of the confederates 
entered the gates of Brussels. They were on horseback, and 
each man was furnished with a brace of pistols in his holsters, 
wearing in other respects only the usual arms of a private 
gentleman. The Yiscount Brederode and Louis of Nassau rode 
at their head. (4) They prudently conformed to William's 
advice, not to bring any foreigners in their train, and to enter 
the city quietly, without attempting to stir the populace by 
any military display, or the report of fire-arms. (5) Their 
coming was welcomed with general joy by the inhabitants, who 
greeted them as a band of patriots ready to do battle for the 
liberties of the country. Tney easily found quarters in the 
houses of the principal citizens ; and IJouis and Brederode were 
lodged in the mansion of the prince of Orange. (6) 

oil the following day a meeting of the confederates was held 

at the hotel of Count Culemborg, where they listened to a 

letter which Brederode had just received from Spain, informing 

[ him of the death of Morone, a Flemish nobleman well known 

(1) " Hcnnines genti Nassaviae infensissimos de nece ipsins, deque fortrnia* 
ram omnium publicatione agitavisse cum Eege.*'— Ibid. p. 215. See also 
Correspondance de Philippe II. torn. i. p. 403. 

(2) Correspondance de Philippe II. torn. ii. p. 404. 

(3) ** lis repondirent qu'ils ne voulaient pas se battre pour le maintien de 
l»inquisition et des placards, mais qu'ils le feraient pour la conservation da 
pays.''— Ibid, ubi supra. 

(4) " Eo ipso die sub vesperam conjurati Bruzellas advenere. Erant illi in 
equis omnino ducenti, forensi veste omati, gestabantque singulibina ante 
ephippium sclopeta, prseibat dactor Brederodius, juxt^ue Ludovicus Nas- 
savius."— Strada, De Bello Belgico, torn. i. p. 221. 

(5) Archives de la Maison d'Orange-Nassau, torn. ii. pp. 7^i 75* 

(6) Strada, De Bello Belgico, torn. i. p. 221. 
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to them all, who had perished in the flames of the Inquisition. (1) 
With feelings exasperated by this gloomy recital, they renewed, 
in the most solemn manner, their oaths of fidelity to the league. 
An application was then made to Marg^aret for leave to lay tneir 
petition before her. The day following^ was assigned lor the 
act ; and at noon, on the fifth of April, the whole company 
walked in solemn procession through the streets of Brussels to 
the palace of the regent. She received them, surrounded by 
the lords, in the great hall adjoining the council-chamber. As 
they defiled before her, the confederates ranged themselves 
along the sides of the apartment. Margaret seems to have 
been somewhat disconcerted by the presence of so martial an 
array within the walls of her palace. But she soon recovered 
herself, and received them graciously. (2) 

Brederode was selected to present the petition, and he pre- 
faced it by a short address. They had come in such numbers, 
he said, the better to show their respect to the regent, and the 
deep interest they took in the cause. They had heen accused 
of opening a correspondence with foreign princes, which he 
affirmed to be a malicious slander, and boldly demanded to be 
confronted with the authors of it. (3) — Notwithstanding this 
stout denial, it is very possible the audience did not place 
implicit confidence in the assertions of the speaker. He then 
presented the petition to the regent, expressing the hope that 
she would approve of it, as dictated only by their desire to 

f remote the glory of the king and the good of the country, 
f this was its object, Margaret replied, she doubted not she 
should bo content with it. (4) The following day was named for 
them again to wait on her, and receive her answer. 

The instrument began with a general statement of the dis- 
tresses of the land, much like that in the Compromise, but 
couched in more respectful language. The petitioners had 
hoped that the action of the great loras, or of the states-general, 
would have led to some reform. But finding these nad not 
moved in the matter, while the evil went on increasing from 
day to day, imtil ruin was at the gate, they had come to beseech 
her highness to lay the subject herself before the king, and 
implore his majesty to save the country from perdition by the 
instant abolition of both the Inquisition and the edicts. Far 
from wishing to dictate laws to their ' sovereign, they humbly 
besought her" to" urge on him the necessity of convoking the 
states-general, and devising with them some eflfectual remedy 

(1) Strada, DeBelloBelgico,tom. i. p. 221. . . 

(2) Ibid. pp. 222, 226.— Vandervynckt, Troubles des Pays-Bas, torn. ii. 
p. 138.— Meteren, Hist, des Pays-Bas, fol. 40. 

(3) •• Noblles enixi earn rogare, ut proferat nomina eonim qui hoc detulere : 
co^que iUos accusationem legitime ac palkm adornare.**— Strada, De Bello 
Beigico, torn. 1. p. 222. 

(4) ** Quando nonnisi Regis dignitatem, patriaeque salutem spectabant, 
baud dubi^ postulatis satisfacturam." — Ibid, ubi supra. 
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for the existinff evils. Meanwhile they begged of her to 
suspend the farther execution of the laws in regard to religion 
"until his majesty's pleasure could be known. If their prayer 
were not granted, they at least were absolved from all responsi- 
bility as to the consequences, now that they had done their 
duty as true and loyal subjects. (1) — The business-like character 
of this document forms a contrast to the declamatory style of 
the Compromise ; and in its temperate tone, particularly, we 
may fancy we recognize the touches of the more prudent hand 
of the prince of Orange. 

On the sixth, the confederates again assembled in the palace 
of the regent, to receive her answer. They were in greater 
force than before, having been joined by a hundred and fifty of 
their brethren, who had entered the city the nidht previous, 
under the command of Counts Culemborg and Berg. They 
were received by Margaret in the same courteous manner as on 
the preceding 3ay, and her answer was made to them in 
writing, being indorsed on their own petition. 

She announced in it her purpose of using all her influence 
with her royal brother to persuade him to accede to their 
wishes. They might rely on nis doing aU that was conformable 
to his natural and accustomed hemgmtt/.(2) She had herself, 
with the advice of her council and the knights of the Golden 
Fleece, prepared a scheme for moderating the edicts, to be laid 
before his majesty, which she trusted would satisfy the nation. 
They must, however, be aware, that she herself nad no power 
to suspend the execution of the laws. But she would send 
instructions to the inquisitors to proceed with all discretion in 
the exercise of their functions, until they should leafn the 
king's pleasure. (3) She trusted that the confederates would so 
demean themselves as not to make it necessary to give dificrent 
orders. All this she had done with the greater readiness, from 
her conviction that they had no design to make any innovation 
in the established religion of the country, but desired rather to 
uphold it in all its vigour. 

To this reply, as gracious in its expressions, and as favotirable 
in its import, as the lea§;ue could possibly have expected, they 
made a formal answer in writing, which they presented in a 
body to the duchess, on the eighth of the month. They humbly 
thanked her for the prompt attention she had given to their 

(1) The copy of this document given by Groen is from the papers of 
Count Louis of Nassau.— Archives de la Maison d'Oraiige-Nassau, torn. ii. 
pp. 80-84. 

(2) *• Lesquels ne doibvent espcrer, sinon toute chose digne et conforme k 
su binigmte naifoe et accoustum^e." — Ibid. p. 84. 

The phrase must have sounded oddly enough in the ears of the con- 
federates. 

(3) " Pendant que s'attend sa responce, Son Alteze donnera ordre, que tant 
par Ics inquisiteurs, oik il y en a eu jusques ores, que par les officiers respec- 
tivement, soit precede discrdtement et modestement." — Ibid.'p. 85. 
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petition, but would haTe been still more contented if ber answer 
bad been more full and explicit. They knew tbe embarrass- 
ments under which she laboured, and they thanked her for the 
assurance she had given, — ^wbich, it may be remarked, she 
never did give, — that all proceedings connected with the Inqui- 
sition and the edicts should be stayed until his majesty's 
pleasure shoidd be ascertained. They were most anxious to 
conform to whatever the king, tptth the advice and consent of 
the states^general, duly assembled, should determine in matters 
of religion ;(l) and they would show their obedience by taking^ 
such order for their own conduct as should give entire satisfac- 
tion to her highness. 

To this the duchess briefly replied, that, if there were any 
cause for offence hereafter, it woiud be chargeable, not on her, 
but on them. She prayed the confederates henceforth to desist 
from their secret practices, and to invite no new member to 
join their body. (2) 

This brief ana admonitory reply seems not to have been to 
the taste of the petitioners, who would willingly have drawn 
from Margaret some expression that might be construed into a 
sanction of their proceedings. After a short deliberation among 
themselves, they again addressed her by the mouth of one of 
their own number, the lord of Kerdes. The speaker, after 
again humbly thanking the regent for her favourable answer, 
said that it would have given still greater satisfaction to his 
associates, if she would but have declared, in the presence of 
the great lords assembled, that she took the union of the confe- 
derates in good part and for the service of the king ;(3) and he 
concluded with promising that they would henceforth do all in 
their power to give contentment to ner highness. 

To all this the duchess simply replied, she had no doubt of it. 
When again pressed by the i)ersevering deputy to express her 
opinion of this assembly, she bluntly answered, she could form 
no judgment in the matter. (4) She gave pretty clear evidence, 
however, of her real opinion soon after, by dismissing the three 
gentlemen of her household whom we have mentioned as 
having joined the league. (5) 

(1) " Ne desirous sinon d*ensa7VTe tout ce que par Sa Ma^* avecq Padvis et 
consentement des ^stats-g^nmiolx assamblez serat ordonn^ pour le main- 
tenement de Panchienne reUgion.**'ATchive8 de la Maison d^Orange- Nassau, 
torn. ii. p. 86. 

(2) *' Vons prians de ne passer plus avant par petites practicques secretes et 
de n'attirer plus pcrsonne.**— Ibid. p. 88. 

(3) " De bonne part et pour le service du Roy."— Ibid, p. 89. 

(4) ** Et comme ma dite dame respondit qu'elle le croyt idnsy, n'aflfermant 
nullement en quelle part cUe recevoit nostre assemble, luy fut replicqu^ par 
le dit S" de Kerdes : Madame, 11 plairast k V. A. en dire ce qu'elle en sent, k 
qaoy elle respondit qu'elle ne pouvoit juger.*'— Ibid, ubi supra.— See also 
Strada (De Bello Belgico, torn. i. p. 225), who, however, despatches this inter- 
view with the Seig:near de Kerdes in a couple of sentences. 

(5) Count Louis drew up a petition to the duchess, or rather a remonstrance, 
requesting her to state the motives of this act, that people might not interpret 
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As Marg^t fotmd that the confederates were not altogether 
satisfied with her response to their petition, she allowed Count 
Hoogstraten, one of her councillors, to inform some of them, 
privately, that she had already written to the |)rovinces to haye 
all processes in affairs of religion stayed until PhiHp's decision 
should he known. To leave no ro<Mn for distrust, the count was 
allowed to show them copies of the letters.(l) 

The week spent by the league in Brussels was a season of 

Stneral jubilee. At one of the banquets given at Culemborg 
ouse, where three hundred confederates were present, Brede- 
rode presided. During the repast he related to some of the 
company, who had arrived on the day after the petition was 
delivered, the manner in which it had been received by the 
duchess. She seemed at first disconcerted, he said, by the 
number of the confederates, but was reassured bv Barlaimont, 
who told her "they were nothing but a crowd of beggars." (2) 
This greatly incensed some of the commny, — ^with whom, 
probably, it was too true for a jest. But JBrederode, taking it 
more ^ood-humouredly, said that he and his friends had no 
objection to the name, since they were ready at any time to 
become beggars for the service of their king and country. (3) 
This sally was received with great applause bv the guests, who, 
as they drank to one another, snouted wrth, '* P'iventtes Gueux!" 
— ** Long live the beggars ! " 

Brederode, finding the jest took so well, — an event, indeed, 
for which he seems to have been prepared, — ^left the room, and 
soon returned with' a beggar's wallet and a wooden bowl, such 
as was used by the mendicant fraternity in the Netherlands. 
Then, pledging the company in a bumper, he swore to devote 
his life and fortune to the cause. The wallet and the bowl went 
round the table ; and, as each of the merry guests drank in 
turn to his confederates, the shout arose of ** Vivent les 
Oiceuxl" imtil the hall rang with the mirth of the re- 
vellers. (4) 

It happened that at the time the prince of Orange and the 

it into a coBdemnation of their proceedings. To this Margaret replied, with 
some spirit, that it was h^ own private affair, and she claimed the right that 
belonged to every other individual, of managing her own household in her 
own way. One will readily believe that Louis did not act by the advice of his 
brother in this matter. — See the correspondence as collected by the diligent 
Oroen, Archives de la Maison d'Orange-Nassan, torn. ii. pp. 100-105. 

(1) Meteren, Hist, des Pays-Bas, fol. 41. 

(2) ** Illnm qnidem, nt Gubematricis animmn firmaret, ita locutum, quasi 
nihil ei k mendicis ac nebulonibus pertimescendum esset."— Strada, De Bello 
Belgico, tom. i. p. 226. 

(3) " Se verd libenter appellationem illam, quae ea cumque esset, accipere, 
ac Regis patriseqne cans& Ghensios se mendicosque re ipsil fnturos.*'— Ibid, 
nbi supra. 

(4) Ibid, nbi supra.— Vander Haer, De Initiis Tnmultuum, p. 211.— Corre- 
spendance de Phihppe II. tom. i. p. 149.— Vandervynckt, Troubles des Pays- 
Bas, tom. ii. p. 142 et seq.— This last author teUs the story with uncommon 
animation. 
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Counts Egrmont and Hoome were passing by on their way to 
the council. Their attention was attracted by the noise, and 
they paused a moment, when William, who knew well the 
temper of the jovial company, proposed that they should go in,, 
and endeavour to break up their revels. ** We may have 
some business of the council to transact with these men this 
evening," he said, " and at this rate they will hardly be in a 
condition for it." The appearance of the three nobles gave a 
fresh impulse to the boisterous merriment of the company ; and 
as the new-comers pledged their friends in the wine-cup, it was 
received with the same thundering acclamations of " Vtvent le» 
Gueux!*\l) This incident, of so little importance in itself, 
was afterwards made of consequence bsr the turn that was given 
to it in the prosecution of the two unfortunate noblemen who 
accompanied the prince of Orange. 

Every one knows the imnortance of a popular name to a fac- 
tion,— a nom de guerre, under which its members may rally and 
make head together as an independent party. Such the name 
of" Gueux" now became to the confederates. It soon was- 
understood to signify those who were opposed to the govern- 
ment, and, in a wider sense, to the Roman Catholic religion. 
In every language in which the history of these acts has been 
recorded— the Latin, German, Spanish, or English,— the French 
term Gueux is ever employed to designate this party of male- 
contents in the Netherlands. (2) 

It now became common to follow out the orig:inal idea by 
imitations of the different articles used by mendicants. Staffs 
were procured, after the fashion of those" in the hands of the- 
pilcfrims, but more elaborately carved. Wooden bowls, spoons, 
ana knives became in great request, though richly inlaid with 
silver, according to the fancy or wealth of the possessor. Medals 
resembling those stuck by the beggars in their bonnets were 
worn as a qadge ; and the ** Gueux penny," as it was called, — 
a gold or silver coin,— was hung from the neck, bearing on one 
side the effigy of Philip, with the inscription, ** Fideles au roi: " 
and on the other, two hands grasping a beggar's wallet, with 
the further legend, ^^Jusques d porter la hesace" — "Faithful 



(1) So says Strada (De BelloBelgico, torn. ii. p. 227). Bnt the duchess, in 
a letter written in cipher to the king, tells him that the three lords pledged the 
company in the same toast of ** Vivent lea Gueux," that had been going the 
rounds of the table. *• Le prince d'Oranges et les comtes d*Egmont et de 
Homes vinrent k la maison de Culembourg apr^ le diner ; ils burent avec- 
les confeddres, et cri^rent aussi vivent les gueux!**— 'Correspondance de 
Philippe 11. torn. i. p. 409. 

(2) Strada, De Bell6 Belgico, torn. 1. p. 227.— Vandervynckt, Troubles des. 
Pays.Bas, torn. ii. p. 143. 

The word gueux is derived by Vauder Haer flrom Ooth, in the old German 
form, Geute. '* Eandem esse earn vocem GaUicam quae esset Teutonum vox 
Geuten, quam maiores vel Gothis genti Barbarse tribuissent, vcl odio Gothlcii 
nominis convidom fecissent."— De Initiis Tumultuum, p. 212. 
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to the king, even to carrying the wallet."(l) Even the gar- 
ments of the mendicant were affected by the confederates, 
-who used them as a substitute for their family liveries ; and 
troops of their retainers, clad in the ash-grey habiliments of the 
begging: friars, might be seen in the streets of Brussels and the 
other cities of the Netherlands. (2) 

On the tenth of April, the confederates quitted Brussels, in 
the orderly manner in which they had entered it ; except that, 
on issuing from the gate, thev announced their departure by 
firing a salute in honour of tne city which had given them so 
hospitable a welcome.(3) Their visit to Brussels had not only 
created a great sensation in the capital itself^ but throughout 
the country. Hitherto the league had worked in darkness, as 
it were, like a band of secret conspirators ; but they had now 
come forward into the light of day, boldly presenting them- 
selves before the regent, and demanding redress of the wrongs 
under which the nation was groaning. The people took heart, 
as they saw this broad segis extended over them to ward off the 
assaults of arbitrary power. Their hopes grew stronger as they 
became assured of the interposition of the recent and the great 
lords in their favour ; and they could hardly doubt that the 
voice of the coimtry, backed as it was bjr that of the govern- 
ment, would make itself heard at Madrid, and that Philip 
would at length be compelled to abandon a i)olicy which 
menaced him with the loss of the fairest of his provinces.— They 
had yet to learn the character of their sovereign. 

(1) Vandcr Haer, De Initiis Tumultuum, loc. cit.— Strada, De Bello Belgico* 
torn. i. p. 228. 

Arend, in his Algemeene Geschiedenis des Vaderlands, has given engrav- 
ings of these medals, on which the devices and Inscriptions were not always 
precisely the same. Some of these mendicant paraphernalia are still to be 
found in ancient cabinets in the Low Countries, or were in the time of Van- 
dervynckt.— Seehis Troubles des Pays-Bas, tom. ii. p. 143. 

(2) Strada, De Bello Belgico, tom. i. p. 228.— Vander Haer, De Initiis Tu- 
multuum, p. 212. 

(3) " En sortant de la porte de la ville, lis ont fait une grande decharge do 
lears pistolets."— Corrcspondance de Philippe H. tom. i. p. 408. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

FREEDOM OP W0E8HIP. 
1566. 

The Edicts suspended— The Sectaries— The Public Preachingrs— Attempt to 
suppress them— Meeting: at St. Trond— PhUip's Concessions. 

On oTiittinp: Brussels, the confederates left there four of their 
numoer as a sort of committee, to watch over the interests of the 
lea^e. The greater part of the remainder, with Brederode at 
their head, took the road to Antwerp. They were hardly estab- 
lished in their quarters in that city, when the building was 
surrounded by thousands of the inhabitants eager to give their 
visitors a tumultuous welcome. Brederode came out on the 
balcony, and, addressing the crowd, told them that he had 
<5ome there, at the hazard of his life, to rescue them from the 
miseries of the Inquisition. He called on his audience to take 
him as their leader in this glorious work ; and as the doughty- 
champion pledged them in a goblet of wine which he had 
brought with him from the table, the mob answered by such a 
general shout as was heard in the furthest comers of the 
€ity.(l) Thus a relation was openly established between the 
confederates and the people, who were to move forward toge- 
ther in the great march of tiie revolution. 

Soon after the departure of the confederates from Brusseb, 
the regent despatched an embassy to Madrid, to acquaint the 
king with the recent proceedings, and to urge his acquiescence 
in the reforms solicited by the league. The envoys chosen were 
the baron de Montigny, who had taken charge, it may be re- 
membered, of a similar mission before; ana the marquis of 
Bergen, a nobleman of liberal principles, but who stood high in 
the regard of the regent. (2) Neither of the parties showed any 
alacrity to undertake a commission which was to bring them so 
closely in contact with the dread monarch in his capital. Ber- 

fen found an apology for some time in a wound from a tennis- 
all, which disabled his leg, — an ominous accident, interpreted 

(1) •• Vos si mecnm in hoc preclaro opere consentitis, agite, et qui vcstrum 
«alvam libertatem, me duce volent, propinatum hoc sibi poculum^ benevo- 
lentise meae sigpuflcationem genialiter accipiant, idque mantis indicio contes- 
tentur."— Strada, De Bello Belgrico, torn. i. p. 231. 

(2) •' Estans mesmes personnages si prudes, discrets et tant imbus de tout 
ce.que convient remonstrer a V. M., outre I'afifection que j'ay toujours trouv6 
en eux, tant adonnez au service d*icelle."— Correspondance de Marguerite 
d'Autriche, p. 24. 
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by tlie clironiclers of the time into an intimation from Heaven 
of the disastrons issue of the mission. (1) Montigny reached 
Madrid some time before his companion, on the seventeenth of 
June, and met with a gracious reception from Philip, who 
listened with a benig:nant air to the recital of the measures 
suggested for the relief of the country, terminating, as usual, 
with an application for a summons of the states-general, as the 
most effectual remedy for the disorders. But although the 
envoy was admitted to more than one audience, he obtained 
no more comfortable assurance than that the subject should 
receive the most serious consideration of his maj esty . (2) 

Meanwhile the regent was busy in digesting the plan of com- 
promise to which she had alluded in her reply to the confede- 
rates. When concluded, it was sent to the governors of the 
several provinces, to be laid before their respective legislatures. 
Their sanction, it was hoped, would recommend its adoption to 
the people at large. It was first submitted to some of the 
smaller states, as Artois, I^amur, and Luxemburg, as most 
likely to prove subservient to the wishes of the government. It 
was then laid before several of the larger states, as Brabant and 
Flanders, whose determination might be influenced by the 
example of the others. Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, and one or 
two other provinces where the spirit of independence was highest, 
were not consulted at all. Yet this politic management did not 
entirely succeed ; and although some few gave an unconditional 
assent, most of the provinces coupled their acquiescence with 
limitations that rendered it of little worth. (3) 

This was not extraordinary. The scheme was one which, 
however large the concessions it involved on the part of the 
government, fell far short of those demanded by the people. It 
denounced the penalty of death on all ministers and teachers of 
the reformed religion, and all who harboured them ; and while 
it greatly mitigated the punishment of other offenders, its few 
sanguinary features led the people sneeringly to call it, instead 
of "moderation," the act of ** murderation"(^) It fared, 
indeed, with this compromise of the regent, as with most other 
half-way measures. It satisfied neither of the parties con- 
cerned in it. The king thought it as much too lenient as the 
I>eople thought it too severe ; it never received the royal sanc- 
tion, and of course never became a law. It would, therefore, 

(1) " Crederes id ab Alias acddisse g«nio, qui non contentos admonendo 
aurem ei vellicasse, nunc qnasi compedibus injectis, ne infaostum iter ingre- 
deretur, attineret pedes.'*— Strada, De Bello Belgico, torn. i. p. 235. 

(2) ** Les seoles r^ponses qu'il ait obtenues de S. M., sont qa'elle y pensera, 
qne ces affaires sont de grande imi>ortance, etc." — Correspondance de 
Philippe II. torn. i. p. 426. 

(3) Meteren, Hist, des Pays-Bas, fol. 41.— Hopper, Recueil de Memorial, 
p. 78.— Vander Haer, De Initiis Tumultumn, p. 216. 

(4) ** Ceste moderation, que le comun peuple . apelloit meurderation." — 
Meteren, Hist, des Pays-Bas, fol. 41. 
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hardly have deserved the time I have bestowed on it, except aa 
evidence of the conciliatory spirit of the regent's administra- 
tion. 

In the same spirit, Margaret was careful to urge the royal 
officers to give a liberal interpretation to the existing edicts, 
and to show the utmost discretion in their execution. These 
functionaries were not slow in obeying commands which re- 
leased them from so much of the odium that attached to their 
imgrateful office. The amiable temper of the government 
received support from a singular fraud which took place at this 
time. An instrument was prepared, purporting to have come 
from the knights of the Golden Fleece, in wnich this body 
guaranteed to the confederates that no one in the Low Coun- 
tries should be molested on account of his religion, until other- 
wise determined by the king and the states-general. This 
document, which carried its spurious origin on its face, was 
nevertheless eagerly caught up and circulated amon^ the 
people, ready to believe what they most desired. In vain the 
regent, as soon as she heard of it, endeavoured to expose the 
fraud : it was too late ; and the influence of this imposture 
combined with the tolerant measures of the government to 
inspire a confidence in the community which was soon visible 
in its results. Some who had gone into exile returned to their 
country ; many who had cherished the new doctrines in secret, 
openly avowed them ; while others who were wavering, now 
that tney were relieved from all fear of consequences, became 
fixed in their opinions. In short, the Reformation, in some 
form or other, was making'rapid advances over the country. (1) 

Of the three great sects who embraced it, the Lutherans, the 
least numerous, were the most eminent for their rank. The 
Anabaptists, far exceeding them in number, were dra.wn almost 
wholly from the humbler classes of the ^eoi)le. It is singular 
that this sect, the most quiet and inoftensive of all, should 
have been uniformly dealt with by the law with peculiar 
rigour. It may, perhaps, be attributed to the bad name which 
attached to them from the excesses committed by their brethren, 
the famous Anabaptists of Munster. The third denomination, 
the Calvinists, far out-numbered both of the other two. They 
were also the most active in the spirit of proselytism. They 
were stimulated by missionaries trained in the schools of 
Geneva; and as their doctrines spread silently over the land, 
not only men of piety and learning, but persons of the highest 
social position, were occasionally drawn within the folds of 
the sect. 

The head-quarters of the Calvinists were in Flanders, 
Hainault, Artois, and the provinces contiguous to France. 

(]) Strada, De Bello Belgico, torn. i. pp. 233, 234, 239>— Brandt, Reformation 
in the Low Countries, vol.i. p. 170.— See the forged document mentioned, in 
the text in the Supplement k Strada, tom. ii. p. 330. 
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The border land became the residence of French Huimenots, 
and of banished Flemings, who on this outpost diligently 
laboured in the cause of the Keformation. The press teemed 
with publications — yindications of the faith, polemical tracts, 
treatises, and satires against the Church of Rome and its 
errors,— those spiritual missiles, in short, which form the usual 
magazine for controversial warfare. These were distributed by- 
means of pedlars and travelling tinkers, who carried them, in 
their distaiit wanderings, to the humblest firesides throughout 
the country. There they were left to do their work ; and the 
ground was thus jjreparea for the labourers whose advent forms 
an epoch in the historjr of the Reformation. (1) 

These were the ministers or missionaries, whose public 
preaching soon caused a great sensation throughout the land. 
They first made their appearance ;in "Western Flanders, before 
small audiences gathered together stealthily in the gloom of the 
forest and in the silence of night. They gradually emerged 
into the open plains, thence proceeding to the villages, until, 
growing bolder with impunity, they showed themselves in the 
suburbs of the ^reat towns and cities. On these occasions, 
thousands of the inhabitants, men, women, and children, in too 
great force for the magistrates to resist them, poured out of the 
gates to hear the preacher. In the centre of the ground a rude 
staging was erected, with an awmng to protect him from the 
weather. Immediately round this rude pulpit was gathered 
the more helpless part of the congregation, the women and 
children. Behind them stood the men, — those in the outer circle 
usually furnished with arms — swords, pikes, muskets,— any 
weapon they could pick up for the occasion. A patrol of horse 
occupied the ground beyond, to protect the assembly and pre- 
vent interruption. A barricade of waggons and other vehicles 
was thrown across the avenues that led to the place, to defend 
it against the assaults of the magistrates or the military. Per- 
■sons stationed along the high roads distributed religious tracts, 
and invited the passengers to take part in the services. (2) 

The preacher was frequently some converted priest or friar, 
accustomed to speak in public, who, having passed the greater 
part of his life in battling for the Church, now showed equal 
zeal in overturning it. It might be, however, that the orator 
-was a layman ; .some peasant or artisan, who, gifted with more 
wit, or possibly more effrontery, than his neighbours, felt him- 
self called on to assume the perilous vocation of a preacher. 
The discourse was in French or Flemish, whichever might be 

(1) Vandervynckt, Troubles des Pays-Bas, torn. ii. p. 150 et seq.— Strada, De 
Bello Belgico, torn. i. pp. 239, 240.— Correspondance de Margruerite d*Autriche, 
jp.127. 

(2) I^ang^et, Epist. seer, quoted by Groen, Archives de la Maison d*Orani;e- 
Nassau, torn. ii. p. 180.— See also Strada, De Bello Belgico, torn. i. p. 241. — 
Brandt, Reformation in the Low Countries, torn. i. p. 172. 
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the language spoken in the neighbourhood. It was generally 
of the homely texture suited both to the speaker and his 
audience. Yet sometimes he descanted on the woes of the land 
with a pathos which drew tears from every eye ; and at others 
gave vent to a torrent of fiery eloquence, that kindled the spirit 
of the ancient martyr in the oosoms of his hearers. 

These lofty flights were too often degraded by coarse and 
scurrilous invectives against the pope, the clergy, and the 
Inquisition,— themes peculiarly ^teful to his auoienoe, who 
testified their applause by as noisy demonstrations as if they 
had been spectators in a theatre. The service was followed by 
singing some portion of the Psalms in Ihe French version of 
Marot, or in a Dutch translation which had recently appeared in 
Holland, (1) and which, although sufficiently rude, passed with 
the simple people for a wonderful comijosition. After this, it 
was common for those who attended to present their infants for 
baptism ; and many couples profited by the occasion to have the 
marriage ceremony performed with the Calvinistic rites. The 
exercises were concluded by a collection for the poor of their 
own denomination. In fine, these meetings, notwithstanding 
the occasional license of the preacher, seem to have been con- 
ducted with a seriousness and decorum which hardly merit 
the obloquy thrown on them by some of the Catholic 
writers. 

The congregation, it is true, was made up of rather motley 
materials. Some went out merely to learn what manner of 
doctrine it was that was taught ; others, to hear the singing, 
where thousands of voices blended together in' rude harmony 
under the canopy of heaven; others, again, with no better 
motive than amusement, to laugh at the oddity— perhaps the 
buffoonery— of the preacher. But far the larger portion of the 
audience went with the purpose of joining in the religious exer- 
cises, and worshipping God in their own way. (2) We may 
imagine what an innuence must have been exercised by these 
meetings, where so many were gathered together, under a sense 
of common danger, to listen to the words of the teacher, who 
taught them to hold all human law as light in comp£urison with 
the nigher law of conscience seiated in their own bosoms. Even 
of those who came to sooff, few there were, probably, who did 
not go away with some food for meditation, ox, it may be, tho 
seeds of future conversion implanted in their breasts. 

The first of these public preachings — ^which began as early as 
May — ^took place in the neighboxurhood of Ghent. Between six 
and seven thousand persons were assembled. A magistrate of 
the city, with more valour than discretion, mounted nis horse, 
and, armed with sword and pistol, rode in among the multitude, 
and undertook to arrest the minister. But the people hastened 

(1) Brandt, Refonnation in the Low Ck>uiitries, ubi supra. 

(2) Ibid. p. 173. 
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to his rescue, and dealt so rouffhly with the unfortunate officer, 
that he barely escaped with lite from their hands. (1) 

Prom Ghent the preaohines extended to Ypres, Bruges, and 
other ^eat towns of Flanders — always in the suburbs, — to 
Yalenoiennes, and to Toumay, in the province of Hainault» 
where ^e reformers were strons: enough to demand a place of 
worship withm the walls. Holland was ready for the "Word. 
Ministers of the new religion as it was called, were sent both to 
that quarter and to Zealand. Gatherings of great multitudes 
were held in the environs of Amsterdam, the Hague, Harlem» 
and other large towns, at which the magistrates were sometimes 
to be found mingled with the rest of the burghers. 

But the place where these pieetings were conducted on the 
greatest s<me was Antwerp, a city containing then more than 
a hundred thousand inhabitants, and the most important mart 
for commerce in the Netherlands. It was the great resort of 
foreigners. Many of these were Huguenots, who, under the 
pretext of trade, were much more busy with the concerns of 
their religion. At the meetings without the walls, it was not 
uncommon for thirteen or fourteen thousand persons to assem* 
ble.(2) Eesistance on the part of the magistrates was ineffeo- 
tnaL The mob ^ot possession of the keys of the city ; and, as 
most of the Calvinists were armed, they constituted a formida- 
ble force. Conscious of their strength, they openly escorted 
their ministers back to town, and loudly demanded that some 
place of worship should be appropriated to them within the 
walls of Antwerp. The quiet burghers became alarmed. As it 
was known that in the camp of the Reformers were many reck- 
less and disorderly persons, tiiey feared the town might be given 
over to pillage. All trade ceased. Many of the merchants 
secreted uieir effects, and some prepared to make their escape 
as speedily as possible. (3) 

The magistrates, in great confusion, applied to the regent, 
and besought her to transfer her- residence to Antwerp, where 
her presence might overawe the s|)ifit of sedition. But 
Margaret^s oouncu objected to her placing herself in the hands 
of so factious a popidation ; and she answered the magistrates 
by inquiring wmit guaranty they could give her ior her personal 

(1) Brandt, Refonnation in the Low Countries, p. 171. 

(2) ** Se y sent le dimanche dernier encoires faict denx presches, Tune en 
£raa9ois, Pantre en flamand, en plein jonr, et estoient oes deux assemblies de 
18 k 14 mille personnes.'* — Coirespondance de Margaerite d*Aatriche, p. 65. 

(8) Ibid. pp. 80-88.— Strada, De Belle Belgico, torn. i. p. 243.— Meteren, Uist« 
des Pays-Bas, fol. 42.— Correspondance de Philippe II. torn. i. p. 433. 

A Confession of Faitii, whi(di appeared in 1563, was revised by a Calvinistic 
synod, and reprinted in Antwerp, in May of the present year, 1566. The pre- 
fatory letter addrewed to King Philip, in which the Refonna:^ appealed to 
their creed and to th^ general conduct as affording the best refutation of the 
calumnies of theur enemies, boldly asserted that their number in the Nether- 
lands at that time was at least a hundred thousand.— Brandt, Reformation in 
the Low Countries, vol. i. p. 158. 
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safety. They then requested that the prince of Orange, who 
held the office of burgrave of Antwerp, and whose influence with 
the people was unbounded, might be sent to them. Margaret 
hesitated as to this ; for she had now learned to regard William 
with distrust, as assuming more and more an unrriendly atti- 
tude towards her brother.(l) But she had no alternative, and 
she requested him to transfer his residence to the disorderly 
capital, and endeavour to restore it to tranquillity. The prince, 
on the other hand, disgusted with the course of public affairs, 
had long wished to withdraw from any share in their manage- 
ment. It was with reluctance he accepted the commission. 

As he drew near to Antwerp, the p^ple flocked out by thou- 
sands to welcome him. It would seem as if they hailed him as 
their deliverer ; and every window, verandah, and roof was 
crowded with spectators, as he rode through the gates of the 
capital. (2) The people ran up and down the streets, singing 
psalms, or shouting, ** Vivenftes ^JWwa;.'*' while they thronged 
round the prince's horse in so dense a mass that it was scarcely 
I)ossiblo for him to force a passage. (3) Yet these demonstra- 
tions of his popularity were not altogether satisfactory ; and he 
felt no pleasure at being thus welcomed as a chief of the league, 
which, as we have seen, he was far from regarding with appro- 
bation. Waving his hand repeatedly to those around him, he 
cailed on them to disperse, impatiently exclaiming, "Take heed 
■what you do, or, by Heaven, you will have reason to rue it. "(4) 
He rode straight to the hall where the magistrates were sitting, 
and took counsel with them as to the best means of allaying 
the popular excitement, and of preventing the wealthy burghers 
from quitting the city. During the few weeks he remained 
there, the prince conducted aflSiirs so discreetly, as to bring 
about a better understanding between the authorities and the 
citizens. He even prevailed on the Calvinists to lay aside their 
arms. He found more difficulty in persuading them to relinquish 
the design of appropriating to themselves some place of worship 
within the walls. It was not till William called in the aid of the 
onilitary to support him, that he compelled them to yield. (5) 

(1) <« La Duquesar ya demaisiado informada de las platlcas inclinaciones y 
disimulaciones de e8te Principe, deflrid & resolverse en ello."— Renom de 
Francia, Alborotos de FlandeB, cap. 15, MS. 

(2) Strada, De Bello Belgico, torn. i. p; 244. 

(3) A mob of no less than thirty thousand men, according: to William's own 
statiement. *' A mon semblant, trouvis, tant hors que dedans la ville, plus de 
trente mil hommes." — Correspondance de Guillaume le Tacitume, torn ii. 
p. 136. 

(4) ** Viderent, per Deum, quid ag:erent : ne, si pergerent, eos aliquando 
poeniteret."— Strada, De Bello Belg:ico, tom. i. p. 244. 

(5) For the account of the proceedings at Antwerp, see Correspondance de 
• Guillaume le Tacitume, tom. ii. pp. 136, 138, 140, et seq. ; Strada, De Bello 
Belgico, tom. i. pp. 244-248 ; Meteren, Hist, des Pays-Bas, fol. 42 ; Hopper* 
Jlecueil et Af^morial, pp. 90, 91 ; Brandt, Reformation in the Low Countries, 
vol. i. pp. 173-176 J Renom de Francia, Alborotos de Flandes, MS. 
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Thus the spirit of reform was rapidly advancing in every part 
of the country, — even in presence of the court, under the very 
eye of the regent. In Brussels the people went through the 
streets by night, singing psalms, and shouting the war-cry of 
Vivent les Gueux ! The merchants and wealthy burghers were 
to be seen with the insignia of the confederates on their dress, fl) 
Preparations were maae for a public preaching without the 
walls ; but the duchess at once declared, that in that event she 
* would make one of the company at the head of her guard, seize 
the preacher, and hang him up at the gates of the city !(2) 
This menace had the desired effect. 

During these troublous times, Margaret, however little she 
may have accomplished, could not be accused of sleeping on her 
post. She caused fasts to be observed, and prayers to be offered 
in all the churches, to avert the wrath of Heaven from the land. 
She did not confine herself to these spiritual weapons, but called 
on the magistrates of the towns to do their duty, and 
on all good citizens to support them. She commanded 
foreigners to leave Antwerp, except those only who were 
there for traffic. She caused placards to be everywhere posted 
up, reciting the terrible penalties of the law against heretical 
teachers and those who abetted them ; and she offered a reward 
of six hundred florins to whoever shoiild bring any such offender 
to punishment. (3) She strengthened the garrisoned towns, and 
would have levied a force to overawe the refractory, but she 
had not the funds to pay for it. She endeavoured to provide 
these by means of loans from the great clergy and the principal 
towns ; but with indifferent success. Most of them were already 
creditors of the government, and they liked the security too 
little to make further advances. In ner extremity, Margaret 
had no resource but the one so often tried, — that of invoking 
the aid of her brother. ** I have no refugee," she wrote, " but in 
God and your majesty. It is with aneuish and dismay I must 
admit that my efforts have wholly failed to prevent the public 
preaching, which has spread over every quarter of the coun- 
try.* '(4) She bitterly complains, in another letter, that, after 

(1) "Insignia etiam k mercatoribas nsarpari coepta."— Strada, De Bello 
Belgico» torn. i. p. 238. 

(2) *' lis aaraient pr&ch^ hors de Broxelles, si Madame n*y avait ponrvu, 
aUant jusqu'jt dire qu'avcc sa personne, sa maison et sa garde, eUe s'y oppo- 
serait, et ferait pendre en sa pr^ence les ministres."— Correspondance de 
Philippe II. torn. i. p. 447. 

(3) ** So pena de proceder contra los Predicadores ministros y sem^antcs 
con el ultimo suplicio y conftscacion de hacienda por aplicarlo al provecho de 
los que havian la aprehension de eUos y por falta de hacienda, su magestad 
mandard librar del suyo seiscientos florines."— Renom de Francia, Alborotos 
de Flandes, MS. 

(4) •* Je snis forc^e avecq douleur et angoisse d*esprit lui dire de rechief que 

nonobstant tons les debvoirs que je fais joumellement, je ne puis 

rem^dier ny empescher les assemblies des presches publicques.*'— Correspon- 
dance d^^argoerite d'Autriche, p. 72. 
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" SO many pressing applications, she should he thus left, "with- 
out aid and without instructicms, to grope her way at 
random."(l) She again beseeches Philip to make the con- 
cessions demanded; in which event the great lords assure her of 
their support in restoring order. 

It was the policy of the cabinet of Madrid not to comLmit 
itself. The royal answers were brief, vague, never indicating a 
new measure, generally mtimatfng satisfaction with the condoet 
of the regent, and throwing as far as possiUe all responsibility 
on her shoulders. 

But besides his sister's letters, the king was careful to provide 
himself with other sources of information respecting the state of 
the Netherlands. From some of these the accounts he received 
of the conduct of the great lords were even less favourable than 
hers. A letter from the secretary, Armenteros, speaks of the 
difficulty he finds in fathoming the designs of the prince of 
Orange, a circumstance which he attributes to his probable 
change of religion. ** He relies much," says the writer, " on 
the support he receives in Germany, on his numerous friends at 
home, and on the general distrust entertained of the king. The 
prince is making preparations in good season," he concludes, 
**for defending himself against your majesty." (2) 

Yet Philip did not betray any consciousness of this unfriendly 
temper in the nobles. To the prince of Orange, in particular, 
he wrote : " You err in imagining that I have not entire confi- 
dence in you. Should any one seek to do you an ill office with 
me, I should not be so light as to give ear to him, having had so 
large experienoe of your loyalty and your services." (3) ** This 
is not the tin\e," he adds, " for men like you to withdraw from 
public affairs." But William was the last man to be duped by 
these fair words. When others inveighed against the conduct 
ci the regent, William excused her by throwing the blame on 
Philip. "Bisolved to deceive all," he said, "he begins by 
deceiving his sister. "(4) 

(1) " Sans aide et sans ordres, demaniSre que, dans tout ce qia*elle ftdt, eUe doit 
alier entfktonnant et an basard.*' — Correspondance de Riilppe II. torn i. p. 428. 

(2) " Le prince se prepare de longue main h la d^ense qu'il sera force de 
faire contre le Roi.**— Ibid. p. 431. 

It was natnral that the relations of William with the party- of reform should 
have led to the persuasion that he had retomed to the opinions in which he 
had been early educated. These were Lutheran. There is no reason to suppose 
that at the present time he had espoused the doctrines of Calvin. The inthna- 
tion of Armenteros respecting the prince's change of religion seems to have 
made a strong impression on Philip. On the margin of the letter he wrote 
against the passagre, " No one has said this so unequivocally before^ — '* No 
lo ha escrito nadie asi claro." 

(3) ** Vos OS enganariades mucho en pensar que yo no tubiese toda confianza 
de vos, y quando hnbiese alguno querido hazer oflclo con migo en contrario a. 
esto, no soy tan liviano que hubiese dado credito i eUo, teniendo yo tanta 
espeiiencia de vuestra leidtad y de vuestros servicios.**— Ccarrespondance de 
Guillaume le Tacitume, torn. ii. p. l/l. 

(4) " Que le roi, r^olu de les tromper tous, commen9ait par tromper sa. 
floeur.** — Vandervynckt, Troubles des Pays-Bas, tom. ii. p. 148. 

\ 
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It was aboat the middle of July that an event occurred which 
caused still greater confusion in the affairs of the Netherlands. 
This was a meetings of the confederate^ at St. Trend, in the 
neighbourhood of Liege. They assembled, two thousand in 
number, with Count Louis and Brederode at their head. Their 
great object was to devise some means for their personid security. 
They were aware iAi&t they were held responsible, to some 
extent, for the late religious movements among the people. (1) 
They were ^seontented with the prdonged silence of the king, 
and they were alarmed by rumours of military lareparations, 
said to be designed against them. The discussions of the assem- 
bly, long and animated, showed some difference of opinion. All 
agreed to demand some guaranty from the ffovernment for their 
security. But the greater part of the body, no longer halting 
at the original limito of their petition, were now for demanding 
absolute toleration in matters of religion. Some few of the 
number, stanch Catholics at heart, who for the first time seem 
to have had their eyes opened to the results to which they were 
inevitably tending, now, greatly disgusted, withdrew from the 
kague. Among these was the youn^r Count Mansfelt,— 
a name destined to become famous in the annals of the 
revolution. 

Margaret, much alarmed by these new demonstrations, sent 
Orange and Egmont to confer with the confederates, and de- 
mand why they were thus met in an unfriendly attitude 
towards the government which they had so lately pledged 
themselves to support in maintaining order. The confederates 
replied by sending a deputation of their body to submit their 
grievances anew to the regent. 

The deputies, twelve in number, and profanely nicknamed at 
Brussels, '* the twelve apostles,"{2) presented themselves, with 
Count Louis at their head, on the twenty-eighth of July, at the 
capital. Margaret, who with difficulty ccmsented to receive 
them in person, gave unequivocal signs of her displeasure. In 
the plain language of Louis, " the regent was ready to burst 
with anger." (3) The memorial, or rather remonstrance, pre- 
sented to her was not calculated to allay it. 

Without going into details, it is only necessary to say, that 
^e confederates, after stating their grounds for apprehension, 
requested that an assurance should be given by the government 

(1) This responsibility is bluntly chargred on them by Renom de Franda. 
" El dia de las predicadones oraciones y cantos estando concertado, se acord6 
con las principales villas que f uose el San Juan sig^uiente y de continuar en 
adelante, primero en los Bosques y montanas, despues en los arrabales y 
Aldeas y pues en las villas, por medida que el numero, la andaciay sufiimiento 
creciese."— Alborotos de Flandes, MS. 

(2) " Qui vulgar! joco duodedm Apostoll dicebantur.'*— Strada, De Bello 
Belgico, torn. 1. p. 248. 

(3) ♦* S»e8t mise «i line telle col^ contre nous, qu*elle a pens^ crever.** — 
Archives de la Maison d'Orange-Nassau, torn. ii. p. 178. 

C 2 
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that no harm was intended them. As to pardon for the past, 
they disclaimed all desire for it. What they had done called 
for applause, not condemnation. They only trusted that his 
majesty would he pleased to ffrant a convocation of the states* 
general, to settle tne aflfairs of the country. In the mean time, 
they hesought him to allow the concerns of the confederates to 
be placed in the hands of the prince of Orange, and the Counts 
Egmont and HoomOj to act as their mediators with the crown, 
promising in all things to be guided by their counseL Thus 
would tranquillity be restored. But without some guaranty 
for their safety, they should be obliged to protect themselves by 
foreign aid.(l) 

The haughtv tone of this memorial forms a striking contrast 
with that of tne petition presented by the same body not four 
months before, and shows with what rapid strides the revolu- 
tion had advanced. The religious agitations had revealed the 
amount of discontent in the country, and to what extent, 
therefore, the confederates might rely on the sympathy of the 
people. This was most unequivocally proved during the meet- 
ing at St. Trend, where memorials were presented by the 
merchants, and by persons of the Reformed religion, praying 
the protection of the leacrue to secure them freedom of worship, 
till otherwise determined by the states-general. This extraor- 
dinary request was granted. (2) Thus the two great parties 
leaned on each other for support, and gave mutual contidence 
to their respective movements. The confederates, discarding 
the idea of grace, which they had once solicited, now darkly 
intimated a possible appeal to arms. The reformers, on their 
side,^ instead of the mitigation of penalties, now talked of 
nothing less than absolute toleration. Thus political Revolu- 
tion and religious Reform went hand in hand together. The 
nobles and the commons, the two most opposite elements of the 
body politic, were united closely by a common interest ; and a 
formidable opposition was organized to thedesignsof the monarch, 
which might nave made any monarch tremble on his throne. 

An important fact shows that the confederates coolly looked 
forward, even at this time, to a conflict with Spain. Louis of 
Nassau had a large correspondence with the leaders of the 
Huguenots in France, and of the Lutherans in Germany. By the 
former he had been ofiered substantial aid in the way of troops. 
But the national jealousy entertained of the French would 
have made it impolitic to accept it. He turned, therefore, to 
Germany, where he had numerous connections, and where he 
subsidized a force consisting of four thousand horse and forty 
companies of foot, to be at the disposal of the league. This 

(1) " Alioqui externa remedia qnamvis invitos postrem6 qusesituros."— 
Strada, De Bello Belgico, torn. i. p. 248. 

(2) The memorials are given at length by Groen.— Archives de la Maison 
d*Orange-Nassau, tora. ii. pp. 159-167. 
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negotiation was conducted under tlie eye, and, as it seems, 
partly through the agency, of his hrother William. (1) From 
this moment, therefore, if not before, the prince of Orange may 
be identified with the party who were prepared to maintain 
.their rights by an appeal to arms. 

These movements of the league could not be kept so close but 
that they came to the knowledge of Margaret. Indeed, she had 
her secret agents at St. Trond, who put her in possession of 
whatever was done, or even designed, by the confederates. (2) 
This was fully exhibited in her correspondence with Philip, 
while she again called his attention to the forlorn condition of the 
government, without men, or money, or the means to raise it. (3) 
** The sectaries go armed," she writes, " and are organizing 
their forces. The league is with them. There remains nothing 
but that they should oand together, and sack the towns, vil- 
lages, and churches, of which I am in marvellous great fear."(4) 
^;— Her fears had gifted her with the spirit of prophecy. She 
implores her brother, if he will not come himself toFlanders, to 
convoke the states-general, quoting the words of Egmont, that, 
tinless summoned by the king, they would assemble of them- 
selves,, to devise some remedy for the miseries of the land, and . 
prevent its otherwise inevitable ruin. (5) At length came back 
the royal answer to Margaret's reiterated appeals. It had at 
least one merit, that of being perfectly explicit. 

Montigny, on reaching Matmd, as we nave seen, had ready 
access to Philit). Both ne and his companion, the marquis of 
Bergen, were allowed to witness, it would seem, the deliberations 
of the council of state, when the subject of their mission was 
discussed. Among the members of that body, at this time, 
may be noticed the duke o^ A lva. Ruy Gomez de Silva, prince 
of Eboli, who divided with'Alva the royal favour ; Figueroa, 
count of Feria, a man of an acute and penetrating intellect, 
formerly ambassador to England, in Queen Mary's time ; and 
Luis de Quixada, the major-domo of Charles the Fifth. 
Beside? these there were two or three councillors from the 
^Netherlands; among whose names we meet with that of Hopper. 

(1) See the letter of Louis to his brother, dated July 26, 1566.— Archives de la 
Maison d'Orange 'Nassau, torn. ii. p. 178. 

(2) The person who seems to have principally served her in this respectable 
office was a " doctor of law," one of the chief counsellors of the confederates. 
Count Megen, her agent on the occasion, bribed the doctor by the promise of 
a seat in the council of Brabant— Corresi>ondance de Philippe II. torn. i. p. 435. 

(3) " Le tout est en telle desordre," she says in one of her letters, *' que, en 
la pluspart du paYs, I'on est sans loy, foy, ni roy.*' — Correspoudance de Mar- 
guerite d*Autriche, p. 91 . 

Anarchy could not be better described in so few words. 

(4^ " II ne reste plus sinon qu'ils s'assemblent et que, joincts ensemble, ils 
se livrent k faire quelque sac d'^glises, villes, bourgs, ou pais, de quoy je 
suis en merveilleusement grande crainte.**«-Corre8pondance de Marguerite 
d'Autriche, p. 121. ^ 

(5) Correspoudance de Philipi>e II. torn. i. p. 433. 
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tiie near friend and associate of Yifflius. There was great 
mianimity in the opinions of this loyal body, where none, it will 
be readily believed, was disposed to lift his voice in favour of 
reform. The course of events in the Netherlands, they agreed, 
plainly showed a deliberate and well-concerted scheme of the 
great nobles to secure to themselves the whole power of the 
oountry. The first step was the removal of Granvelle, a for- 
midable obstacle in their path. Then came liie attempt to 
concentrate the management of affairs in the hands of the 
council of state. This was followed by assaults on the Inquisi- 
tion and the edicts, as the things most obnoxious to the people ; 
by the cry in favour of the states-general ; by the league, the 
Oompromise, the |)etitions, the religious assembues ; and, finally, 
by the present mission to Spain. AU was devised by the great 
nobles, as part of a regular system of hostility to the crown, the 
real oWect of which was to overturn existing institutions, and 
to build up their own authority (m the ruins. While the 
council regarded these proceedings with the deepest indignation, 
they admitted the necessity of bending to tiie ^rm, and under 
present circumstances judged it prudent for the monarch to 
make certain specified concessions to the people of the Nether- 
lands. Above all, they earnestly besought Philip, if he would 
still remain master of this portion of iiis empire, to defer no 
longer his visit to tlie country. (1) 

The discussions occupied many and long-protracted sittings 
of the council ; and Philip deepljr pondered, in his own closet, 
on the results, after the discussions were concluded. Even 
those most familiar with his habits were amazed at the long 
delay of his decision in the present critical circumstances. (2) 
The haughty mind of the monarch found it difficult to bend 
to the required concessions. At length his answer came. 

The letter containing it was addressed to his sister, and was 
-dated on the thirty-first of July, 1566, at the Wood of Segovia, 
— ^the same place nrom which he had dictated his memorable de- 
spatches the year preceding. Philip began, as usual, wiHi express- 
ing his surprise at the contmued troubles of the country. He was 
not aware that any rigorous procedure could be charged on the 
tribunals, or that any diange had been made in the laws since the 
■days of Charles the Fifth. Still, as it was mudi more agreeable to 
Ms nature to proceed with d emency and love than with severity, (3) 
he would oomorm as far as possible to the desires of his vassals. 

(1) The fiiUest account of the doings ci tiie comicil is giv^i by Hopper, one 
«f its members.— Recueil et Memorial, jm. 81>87. 

(2) *'Ceux du conseil d'Etat sont etonn^s du d€lai qae )e Roi met k 
rdpondre." — Montigny to Margaret, July SI, Correspondauce de Philippe II. 
tom. i. p. 484. 

(3) ' • Pour rindxnation natoreUe- q oe j 'ay to^jou^s ea de traicter mes vassaulx 
•et subjects plus par voye d'amour et cl^mence, que de crainte et de rigeor, je 
me suis accommod6 a tout ce que m*a est6 possible."— Correspondance de 
Marguerite d'Autriche, p. lOO. 
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He was content tkat the Inquisition should be abolished in 
the Netherlands, and in its place be substituted the inquisitorial 
powers vested in the bishops. As to the edicts, he was not 
pleased with the plan of moderation devised by Margaret ; nor 
4id he believe that any plan would satisfy the people short of 
perfect toleration. Still, he would have his sister prepare 
another scheme, having due reference to the maintenanoe of the 
Catholic Jaith and his own authority. This must be submitted to 
liim, and he would do all that he possibly could in the matter. (1) 
lastly, in respect to a general pardon, as he abhorred rigour 
where any other course would answer the end, (2) he was con- 
tent tiiat it should be extended to whomever Margaret thought 
-deserving of it, — always excepting .those already condemned, 
and under a solemn pledge, moreover, that Hie nobles would 
abandon the league, and henceforth give their hearty support 
to the government. 

Pour days after the date of these despatches, on the second of 
August, Philip again wrote to his sister, touching the sum- 
moniag of the states-general, which she had so much pressed. 
He had given the subject, he said, a most patient consideration, 
and was satisfied that she had done rig^t in refusing to call 
them together. She must not consent to it. He never would 
-consent to it. (3) He knew too well to what it must inevitably 
lead. Yet he wquld not have her report his decision in the 
absolute and peremptory terms in which he had given it to her, 
but as intended merely for the present occasion ; so that the 
people might believe she was still looking for something of a 
-different tenor, and cherish the hope of obtaining their object at 
43ome future day ! (4) 

The king also wrote, that he should remit a sufficient sum to 
Margaret to enable her to take into her pay a body of ten 
thousand German foot and three thousand horse, on which she 
oould rely in case of extremity. He further wrote letters with 
his own hand to the governors of the provinces and the principal 
oities, calling on them to support tne regent in her efforts to 
enforce the laws and maintain order throughout the country. (5) 

Such were the eonoessions granted by Philip, at the eleventh 
houi, to his subjects of the Netherlands ! — concessions wrung 
from him by hard necessity; doled out, as it were, like the 
«canty charity of the miser, — too scanty and too late to serve the 

(1) «*Ay trerrv^ ccmvenir et n^cessaire que l*on conceive certaine anltre 
forme de moderation de placcart par deik, ayant ^gard que la saincte foy 

catholique et mon autbcnit^ sclent grard^es et y feray tout ce que 

possible sera."— Correspondance de Marguerite d'Autriche, p. 103. 

(2) " N'abhorrissant riens taut que la voye de rigeur." — Ibid, ubi supra. 

(3) *' Y assi vos no lo oonsentais, ni yo k> consentir^ tan poco.*^— Corre- 
spondance de Philippe II. torn. 1. p. 439. 

(4) '* Pero no conviene que esto se entienda aUa, ni que vos tends esta drden 
mia, sino es para lo de agora, pero que la eeperais para adelante, no desesp*- 
ffando ^i}oB para entonces dello.*'— Ibid, ubi supra. 

(5) Correspondance de Marguerite d'Autridie, pp. 106, 114. 
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object for which it is intended. But slight as these concessions 
were, and crippled by conditions which rendered them nearly- 
nugatory, it will hardly be believed that he was not even 
sincere in making them ! This is proved by a revelation lately 
made of a curious document in the archives of Simancas. 

While the ink was scarcely drjr on the despatches to Mar- 
garet, Philip summoned a notary into his presence, and before 
the duke of Alva and two other persons, jurists, solemnly pro- 
tested that the authority he had given to the regent in respect to 
a general pardon was not of his own free will. *' He therefore 
did not feel bound by it, but reserved to himself the right to 
punish the guilty, and especially the authors and abettors of 
sedition in the Low Couniries."(l) We feel ourselves at once 
transported into the depths of the Middle A^es. This feeling 
will not be changed when we learn the rest ol the story of this 
admirable piece of kingcraft. 

The chair of St. Peter, at this time, was occupied by Pius the 
Fifth, a pope who had assumed the same name as his prede- 
cessor, and who displayed a spirit of fierce, indeed frantie 
intolerance, surpassing even that of Paul the Fourth. At the 
accession of the new pope there were three Italian scholars, 
inhabitants of Milan, Venice, and Tuscany, eminent for their 
piety, who had done great service to the cause of letters in Italy, 
but who were suspected of too liberal opinions in matters of 
faith. Pius the Fifth demanded that these scholars should all 
be delivered into his hands. The three states had the meanness 
to comply. The unfortunate men were delivered up to the 
Holy Office, condemned, and burned at the stake. This was one 
of the first acts of the new pontificate. It proclaimed to Chris- 
tendom that Pius the Fifth was the uncompromising foe of 
heresy, the pope of the Inquisition. Every subsequent act of 
his reign served to confirm his claim to this distinction. 

Yet, as far as the interests of Catholicism were concerned, a 
character like that of Pius the Fifth must be allowed to have 
suited the times. During the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
and the beginning of the sixteenth, the throne had been filled by 
a succession of pontiffs notorious for their religious indifference, 
and their carelessness, too often profligacy, of life. This, as i& 
well known, was one of the prominent causes of the Reforma- 
tion. A reaction followed. It was necessary to save the 
Church . A race of men succeeded, of ascetic temper, remarkable 
for their austere virtues, but without a touch of sympathy for 
the joys or sorrows of their species, and wholly devoted to the 

(1) ** Comme il ne Pa pas fait librement, ni spontan^ent, U n'entend fitre 
lie par cette autorisation, mais au contraire il se reserve de punir les coupables, 
et principalement ceux qui ont €t& les auteurs et faateors des seditions."— 
Correspondance de Philippe TI. torn. i. p. 443. 

One would have been glad to see the original text of this protest, which is in 
lAtin, instead of M. Gachard's abstract. 
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great work of regenerating the fallen Chnrcli. As the influence 
of the former poi)es had opened a career to the Beformation, the 
influence of tnese latter ^pes tended materially to check it ; 
and long before the close ot the sixteenth century the boundary- 
line was defined, which it has never since been allowed to pass. 

Pius, as may be imagined, beheld with deep anxiety the 
spread of the new religion in the Low Countries. He wrote to 
tne duchess of Parma, exhorting her to resist to the utmost, and 
professing his readiness to supply her, if need were, with both 
men and money. To Philip he also wrote, conjuring him not 
to falter in the good cause, and to allow no harm to the Catholic 
faith, but to march against his rebellious vassals at the head of 
his army, and wash out the stain of heresy in the blood of the 
heretic. (1) 

The king now felt it incumbent on him to explain to the holy 
father his late proceedings. This he did through Eequesens, his 
ambassador at the papaf court. The minister was to inform his 
holiness that Philip would not have moved in this matter with- 

(1) Strada, De Bello Belgico, torn. i. p. 236. 

Among those who urged the king to violent measures, no one was so impor- 
tunate as Fray Lorenzo de Villacancio, an Aug^tin monk, who distiuguished 
himself by the zeal and intrepidity with which he ventured into the strongholds 
of the Reformers, and openly denounced their doctrines. Philip, acquainted 
with the uncompromising temper of the man, and his devotion to the CathoUc 
Church, employed him both as an agent and an adviser in regard to the affairs 
of the Low Ck>untries, where Fray Lorenzo was staying in the earlier period of 
the troubles. Many of the friar's letters to the king are still preserved in 
Simancas, and astonish one by the boldness of their (^ticisms on the conduct 
of the ministers, and even of the monarch himself, whom Lorenzo openly 
accuses of a timid policy towards the Reformers. 

Li a memorial on the state of the country, prepared, at Philip's suggestion^ 
in the bepnningof 1566, Fray Lorenzo urges the necessity of the most rigorous 
measures towaixis the Protestants in the Netherlands. ** Since your majesty 
holds the sword which God has given to you, with the divine power over our 
lives, let it be drawn from the scabbard, and plunged in the blood of the here^ 
tics, if you do not wish that the blood of Jesus Christ, shed by these barbarians, 
and the blood of the innocent Catholics whom they have oppressed, should cry 
aloud to Heaven for vengeance on the sacred head of your majesty ! . . . . 
The holy King David showed no pity for the enemies of God. He slew them, 
sparing neither man nor woman. Moses and his brother, in a single day, 
destroyed three thousand of the children of Israel. An angel, in one night, 
put to death more than sixty thousand enemies of the Lord. Your majesty is 
a king, like David; like Moses, a ciH[)tain of the people of Jehovah; an angei 
of the Lord,— for so the Scriptures style the kings and captains of his people ;— ' 
and these heretics are the enemies of the living God ! " And in the same strain 
of fiery and fanatical eloquence he continues to invoke the vengeance of Philip 
on the heads of his nnfortimate subjects in the Netherlands. 

That the ravings of this hard-hearted bigot were not distasteful to Philip may 
be inferred firom the fact that he ordered a copy of his memorial to be placed 
in the hands of Alva, on his departure for the Low Countries. It appears that 
he had some thoughts of sending Fray Lorenzo to Join the duke there,— a 
project which received little encouragement from the latter, who probably did. 
not care to have so meddlesome a person as this frantic friar to watch his 
proceedings. 

An interesting notice of this remarkable man is to be found in Gachardf. 
Correspondance de Philippe II. torn. ii. " Rapport," pp. xvi-1. 
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out Ms advice, had there be^L time for it. But perhaps it was 
better as it was ; for the abolition of the Inquisition in the Low 
Countries could not take eftoct, aft^ all, unless sanctioned by 
the pope, by whose authority it had been established. This, 
however, was to he said in cor^fidence,{l) As to the edicts, PiuB 
might be assured that his majesty would never approve of any 
scheme which favoured the gmlty by diminishing in any degree 
the penalties of their crimes. This also was to he considered as 
secret. {2) Lastly, his holiness need not be scandalized by the 
grant of a general pardon, since it referred only to what con- 
cerned the king personally, where he had a right to grant it. 
In fine, the pope might rest assured that the king would consent 
to nothing that could prejudice the service of God or I3ie 
interests of religion. He dei)recated force, as that would involve 
the ruin of the country. Still, he would march in person, with- 
out regard to his own peril, and employ force, thou^ it should 
cost the ruin of the provinces, but he would brine: his vassals to 
submission. For he would sooner lose a hundred lives, and 
every rood of empire, than reign a lord over heretics. (3) 

Thus all the concessions of Philip, not merely his ^rosaises of 
grace, but those of abolishing the Inquisition and mitigating the 
edicts, were to go for nothing — ^mere words, to amuse the people 
until some effectual means could be decided on. The king must 
be allowed, for <mce at least, to have spoken with candour 
There are few persons who would not have shrunk from acknow- 
ledging to their own hearts that they were acting on so deliberate 
a system of perfidy as Philip thus confided in his correspondence 
wifii another. Indeed, he seems to have regarded the pope in 
the light of his confessor, to whom he was to unburden his 
bosom as frankly as if he had been in the confessional. The 
fihriffc was not likely to bring down a heavy penance from one 
who doubtless held to the orthodox maxim oi " No faith to be 
kept with heretics.** 

xhe resialt of these royal concessions was what might have 
been expected. Crippled as thej were by conditions, ubey were 
regarded in the Low Countries with distrust, not to say 
contempt. In fact, the point at which Philip had so slowly 
and painfully arrived haa been long since passed in the onward 
march of the revolution. The men of the Netherlands now 
talked much more of recompense than of pardon. By a curious 

(1) "Y por la priesa que dieron en esto, no nbo tiempo de consnltarlo a Su 
Santidad, como fdera jiisto» y quiza avra sido asi mejor, pues no vale nada, 
sino quitandola Su Santidad que es que la pone ; pero en esto convieneque aya 
el secreto que puede considerar.** — Correspondauce de Philippe II. torn. i. 
p. 445. 

(2) *' Y en esto conviene el mismo secreto que en lo de arriba." — Ibid, ubi 
supnti 

Tliese injunctions of secrecy are interpolations in the handwriting of the 
" prudent" monarch himself. 

(3) " Perder6 todos mis estados, y den vidas que tuviesse, porque yo no 
pienso ni quiero ser seiior de hereges."— Ibid. p. 446. 
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coincidence, the tliirty-first of July, the day on which the 'king 
wrote his last despatches from Segovia, was precisely the date 
of those which Margaret sent to him from Brussels, giving the 
particulaTS of the recent troubles, of the meeting at St. Trend, 
the demand for a guaranty, and for an immediate summons of 
the legidature. 

But the fountain of royal grace had been completely drained 
by the late efforts. Philip's reply at this time was prompt and 
to the point. As to the guaranty, that was superfluous when he 
had granted a general pardon. For the states-general, there 
was no need to alter his aedsion now, since he was so soon to bo 
present in the country. (1) 

This visit of the king to liie Low Countries, respecting which 
so much was said and so little was done, seems to have furnished 
Bome amusement to the wits of the court. Tbe prince of 
Asturias, Don Carlos, scribbled one day on the cover of a blank 
book, as its title, "The Gh*eat and Admirable Voyages of King 
Philip ;** and within, for the contents, he wrote, " From Madrid 
to the Pardo, from the Pardo to ike Escoriai, from the Esoorial 
to Aranjuez," &e., &c.(2) This jest of the graceless son had an 
edge to it. We are not told how far it was relished by his royal 
father. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE ICONOCLASTS, 
1566. 

Cathedrail of Antwerp sacked— Sacrilegrious Outrages— Alarm at Brussels — 
Churc3)et ^aatted to Reforsoers — Margwret repents her Ooncessioos^* 
Feelioff at Madzid^Sae^acity of Orange—His EeligiouB Opinions. 

While Philip was thus tardily coming to concessions which 
«Ten ihsip, were not sino^e, an important crisis had arrived in 
the aiSEors of the Netherlands, tn the earlier staffes of the 
troubles, all orders, the nobles, the commons, even tne regent, 
had united in the desire to obtain the removal of certain abuses, 
especially the Inquisition and the edicts. But this movement, 
in which tiie Catholic joined with the Protestant, had far less 
reference to the interests of religion than to the personal rights 

(1) ** Et, an resrard de la covocstion desdicts Estats g^^ranlx, comme je 
Tons ay escript mon intention, je ne treuve qu'il y a matiere pour la <diang«r 
ne qn'il conviengne aulconement qu'elle se face en mon absence, mesmes 
oomme je sols si prest de mon partement."~-Correspondance de Marguerite 
d*Antricd», p. l65. 

(2) BrantOme, (Euvres, torn. iii. p. 321. 
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of the individual. Under the protection thus afforded, how- 
ever, the Reformation struck deep root in the soil. It flourished 
still more under the favour shown to it by the confederates, 
who, as we have seen, did not scruple to guaranty security of 
religious worship to some of the sectaries who demanded it. 

But the element which contributed most to the success of the 
new religion was the public preachings. These in the Nether- 
lands were what the tfacobin clubs were in France, or the secret 
societies in Germany and Italy, — an obvious means for bringing* 
together such as were pledged to a common hostility to existing 
institutions, and thus affording them an opportunity for con- 
sulting on their arievances, and for concerting the best means 
of redress. The direct object of these meetings, it is true, was 
to listen to the teachings of the minister ; but that functionary, 
far from confining himself to spiritual exercises, usually wan- 
dered to more exciting themes, as the corruptions of theChurch, 
and the condition of the land. He rarely failed to descant on 
the forlorn circumstances of himself and his flock, condemned 
thus stealthily to herd together like a band of outlaws, with 
ropes, as it were, about their necks, and to seek out some soli- 
tary spot in which to glorify the Lord, while their enemies, in 
all the pride of a dominant religion, could offer up their devo- 
tions, openly and without fear, in magnificent temples. The 
preacher inveighed bitterly against the richly-beneticed clergy 
of the rival Church, whose lives of pampered ease too often fiu:- 
nished an indifferent commentary on the doctrines they incul- 
cated. (1) His wrath was kindlea by the pomi)ous ceremonial of 
the Church of Rome, so dazzling and attractive to its votaries, 
but which the Reformer sourly contrasted with the naked sim- 
plicity of the Protestant service. Of all abominations, however, 
the greatest in his eyes was the worship of images, which he 
compared to the idolatry that in ancient times had so often 
brought down the vengeance of Jehovah on the nation? 
of Palestine ; and he called on his hearers, not merely to re- 
move idolatry from their hearts, but the idols from their sight. 
It was not wonderful that, thus stimidated by their spiritual 
leaders, the people should be prepared for scenes similar to 
those enacted Dy the Reformers in France and in Scotland ; or 
that Margaret, aware of the popidar feeling, should have pre- 
dicted such an outbreak. At length it came, and on a scale and 
with a degree of violence not surpassed either by the Huguenots 
or the disciples of Knox. 

On the fourteenth of August, the day before the festival of 
the Assumption of the Virgin, a mob, some three hundred in 
number, armed with clubs, axes, and other imjolements of 
destruction, broke into the churches around St. Omer, in the 

(I) Accendunt animos Ministri, futpenda non animo mod6, sed et corpore^ 
idola : eradicari, extirpari tautam sammi Dei contumeliam oportere affls- 
mant."— Vander Haer, De Initiis Tiunultuam, p. 236. 
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province of Flanders, overturned the images, defaced the orna- 
ments, and in a short time demolished whatever had any value 
or beauty in the buildings. Growing bolder from the impunity 
which attended their movements, they next proceeded to Ypres, 
and had the audacity to break into the cathedral, and deal with 
it in the same ruthless manner. Strengthened by the accession 
of other miscreants from the various towns, they proceeded 
along the banks of the Lys, and fell upon the churches of 
Menin, Comines, and other places on its borders. The excite- 
ment now spread over the country ; everywhere the populace 
was in arms ; churches, chapels, and convents, were mvolved 
in indiscriminate ruin. The storm, after sweeping over Flan- 
ders and desolating the flourishing cities of Valenciennes and 
Toumay, descended on Brabant. Antwerp, the great commer- 
cial capital of the country, was its first mark.Q) 

The usual population of the town happenea to be swelled at 
this time by an influx of strangers from the neighbouring 
country, who had come up to celebrate the great festival of the 
Assumption of the Virgin. Fortunately, the prince of Orange 
was in the place, and by his presence prevented any molesta- 
tion to the procession, except what arose from the occasional 
f roans and nisses of the more zealous spectators among the 
rotestants. The priests, however, on their return, had the 
discretion to deposit the image in the chapel, instead of the 
conspicuous station usually assigned to it in the cathedral, to 
receive there, during the coming week, the adoration of the 
faithful. 

On the following day, unluckily, the prince was recalled to 
Brussels, In the evening, some boys, who had found their way 
into the church, called out to the Virgin, demanding " why 
little Mary had gone so early to her nest, and whether she were 
afraid to show her face in public ? "(2) This was followed by 
one of the party mounting into the pulpit, and there mimicking 
the tones and gestures of the Catholic preacher. An honest 
waterman who was present, a zealous son of the Church, scan- 
-dalized by this insidt to his religion, sprang into the pulpit and 
endeavoured to dislodge the usurper. The lad resisted. His 
comrades came to his rescue; and a struggle ensued, which 
ended in both the parties being expelled from the building by 
the officers. (3) This scandalous proceeding, it may be thought, . 
should have put the magistrates of the city on their guard, and 
warned them to take some measures of defence for the cathe- 
dral. But the admonition was not heeded. 

On the following day, a considerable number of the reformed 

(1) Strada, De Bello Belgico, torn. i. pp. 250-252.— Vander Haer, De Initiis 
Tamnltaum, p. 232 et seq.— Hopper, Recueil*et Memorial, p. 96.— Correspond 
dance de Marguerite d'Autriche, pp. 183, 185. 

(2) " Si Mariette avait pear, qu'elle se retirftt sit6t en son nid."— Corrc- 
spondance de Guillaume le Taciturne, torn. ii. Preface, p. lit. 

<3) Ibid, ubi 0apra. 
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party entered the building, and were allowed to continue there- 
after vespers, when the rest of the congregation had withdrawn. 
Left in possession, their first act was to break forth into one of 
the PsaJins of David. The sound of their own voices seemed to 
rouse them to fury. Before the c^iant had died away, they 
rushed forward as Tby a common imiralse, broke open tli* doors 
of the chapel, and di^i^ed forth the image of the Virgin. Some 
called on her to cry ** Vivent les Gueux i " while others tore o& 
her embroidered robes, and rolled the dumb idol in the dust, 
amidst the shouts of the spectators. 

This was the signal for havoc. The rioters dispersed in all 
directions on the wc^k of destruction ; nothing escaped their 
rage. High above the great altar was an image of the Saviour^ 
curiously carved in wood, and placed between the eflSgies of the 
two thieves crucified with him. The mob contrivea to get a 
rope round the neck of the statue of Christ, and dragged it to 
the ground. They then fell upon it with hatchets and ham- 
mers, and it was soon broken into a hundred fragments. The 
two thieves, it was remarked, were spared, as if to preside over 
the work of rapine below. 

Their fury now turned against the other statues, which were 
quickly overthrown from their pedestals. The paintings that 
Imed the walls of the cathedral were cut into snreds. Many 
of these were the choicest specimens of Flemish art, even then, 
in its dawn, giving promise of the glorious day which was to 
shed a lustre over the land. 

But the pride of the cathedral and of Antwerp, was the great 
organ, renowned throughout the Netherlands, not more for its 
dimensions than its perlect workmanship. With their ladders^ 
the rioters scaled the lofty fabric, and with their implements 
soon converted it, like all else they laid their hands on, into a 
heap of rubbish. 

The ruin was now universal : nothing beautiful, nothing holy 
was spared. The altars — and there were no less than seventy 
in the vast edifice — ^were overthrown one after another ; their 
richly embroidered coverings rudely rent away ; their gold and 
silver vessels appropriated by the plunderers. The sacramental 
bread was trodden under foot ; the wine was quaffed by the 
miscreants, in golden chalices, to the health of one another, or 
of the Gueux ; and the holy oil was profanely used to anoint 
their shoes and sandals. The sculptured tracery on the walls, 
the costly offerings that enriched the shrines, the screens of 
gilded bronze, the delicately-carved woodwork of the pulpit^ 
the marble and alabaster ornaments, — all went down under the 
fierce blows of the Iconoclasts. The pavement was strewed 
with the ruined splendours^f a church which, in size and mag- 
nificence, was perhaps second only to St. Peter's among the 
churches of Christendom. 

As the light of day faded, the assailants supplied its place 
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with such light as they could obtaiii from the candles which 
they snatched from the altars. It was midnight before the 
work of destruetion was completed. Thus toiling in darkness, 
feebly dispelled by tapers, me rays of which coold scarcely 
penetrate the vaulted distances of me cathedral, it is a curious 
mrcumstanee, if true, that no one was injured by the heayy 
masses of timber, stone, and metal that were everywhere falling 
around them.(l) The whole number engaged in this work is 
said not to have exceeded a hundred men, women, and boys, — 
women of the lowest description, dressed in men's attire. 

When their task was completed, they sallied forth in a body 
from the doors of the cathedral, some singing the Psalms of 
I>avid, others roaring out the fanatical war-cry ef " Vivent les 
Cfueux I " Flushed with success, and joinea on the way by 
stragglers like themselves, they burst open the doors of one 
ehurch aft^ another; and by the time morning broke, the 
principal temples in the city nad been dealt with in the same 
ruthless manner as the cathedral. (2) 

I^o attempt all this time was madia to stop these proceedings, 
on the part of magistrates or citizens. As they beheld from 
their windows the bodies of armed men hurrying to and fro by 
the gleam of their torches, and listened to the sounds of vio- 
lence in the distance, they seemed to have been struck with a 
panic. The Catholics remained within doors, fearing a general 
rising of the Protestants; the Protestants feared to move 
abroad, lest they should be confounded with the rioters. Some 
imagined their own turn might come next, and appeared in 
arms at the entrances of their houses, prepared to defend them 
against the enemy. 

When gorged with the plunder of the city, the insurgents 
poured out of the gates, and fell with the same vidence on the 
churches, convents, and other religious edifices in the suburbs. 
For three days these dismal scenes continued, without resist- 
ance on the part of the inhabitants. Amidst the ruin in the 
cathedral, the mob had alone spared the royal arms and the 
eseutchecms of the knights of the (Mden Fleece, emblazoned on 
tiie walb^ Calling this to mind, they now returned into the 
city to complete the work. But some of the knights, who were 
at Antwerp, collected a handfol of their followers, and, with a 
few of the citizens, forced their way into the cathedral, arrested 
ten or twelve of the rioters, and easily dispersed the remainder; 

(1) " Nullus ex eo numero aat casn afflictus, aut rulnS oppressus declden- 
tium ac txansvolantiam fragmentorum, aut occmrsu coUisaqae festmantium 
com fabrilibus armis levissim^ saaciatos sit.'* — Strada, De Bello Belgico, 
torn, i. p. 257. 

'' No light argument," adds tbe historian, " that witii God's permission the 
work was done under the immediate direction of the demons of Hell ! '* 

(2) Ibid. pp. 255-258.— Vander Haer, De Initiis Tomultuum, p. 237 et seq — 
Brandt, Reformation in the Low Countries, vol. i. p. 193.— Correspondance de 
Goillaume le Tacitume, tom. ii. Fr^feure, pp. liii. liy. 
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while a gallows erected on an eminence admonished the 
offenders of the fate that awaited them. The facility with 
which the disorders were repressed by a few resolute men, 
naturally suggests the inference, that many of the citizens had 
too much sympathy with the authors of the outrages to care to 
check them, still less to bring the culprits to punishment. An 
orthodox chronicler of the time vents nis indignation against a 
people who were so much more ready to stand by their hearths 
than by their altars. (1) 

The fate of Antwerp had its effect on the country. The flames 
of fanaticism, burning fiercer than ever, quickly spread over 
the northern, as they had done over the western provinces. In 
Holland, Utrecht, Friesland, everywhere, in short, with a few 
exceptions on the southern borders,— mobs rose against the 
churches. In some places, as Eotterdam, Dort, Haarlem, the 
magistrates were wary enough to avert the storm by delivering 
up the images, or at least by removing them from the 
buildings. (2) It was rare that any attempt was made at 
resistance. Yet on one or two occasions this so far succeeded 
that a handful of troops sufficed to rout the iconoclasts. At 
Anchyn, four hundred of the rabble were left dead on the field. 
But the soldiers had no relish for their duty, and on other 
occasions, when called on to perform it, refused to bear arms 
against their countrymen. (3) The leaven of heresy was too 
widely spread among the people. 

Thus the work of plunder and devastation went on vigorously 
throughout the land. Cathedral and chapel, monastery and 
nunnery, religious houses of every description, even hospitals, 
were delivered up to the tender mercies of the Reformers. The 
monks fled, leaving behind them treasures of manuscripts and 
well-stored cellars, which latter the invaders soon emptied of 
their contents, while they consigned the former to the flames. 
The terrified nuns, escaping half-naked, at dead of night, from 
their convents, were too happy to find a retreat among their 
friends and kinsmen in the city.(4) Neither monk nor nun 
ventured to go abroad in the conventual garb. Priests might 
be sometimes seen hurrjring away with some relic or sacred 

(1) " Pro focis pugnatur interdiim acriils qnSun proaris."— Strada, De Bello 
Bc^gico, torn. i. p. 2o0. 

(2) Brandt, Reformation in the Low Countries, vol. i. p. 201. 

(3) But the Ahnighty, to quote the words of a contemporary, lealous of his 
own honour, took signal vengeance afterwards on all those towns and villages 
whose inhabitants had stood tamely by, and seen the profanation of his tem- 
ples.—" Dios que es justo y zclador de su honra por caminos y formas incom- 
prehensibles, lo la vengado despues cruelmente, por que todos esos lugares 
donde esas cosas han acontecido ban sido tornados, saqueados, despojados y 
arruinados por guerra, pillage, peste y incomodidades, en que, asi los males y 
culpados, como los buenos por su sufrimiento y connivencia, han conocido 
y confesado que Dios ha sido corrido contra ellos." — Renom de Franda, 
Alborotos de Flandes, MS. 

(4) Strada, De Bello Belgico, tom. i. p. 259. 
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treasure tmder their robes, which they were eaffer to save from 
the spoilers. In the general sack not even the abode of the 
dead was respected; and the sepulchres of the counts of 
Flanders were violated, and laid open to the public gaze ! (1) 

The deeds of violence perpetrated bj the iconoclasts were 
accompanied by such indignities as might express their con- 
tempt for the ancient faith. They snatched the wafer, says an 
eyewitness, from the altar, and put it into the mouth of a 
parrot. Some huddled the images of the saints together, and 
set them on fire, or covered them with bits of armour, and, 
shouting " Vtvent les Ghieux /** tilted rudely against them. 
Some put on the vestments stolen from the churches, and ran 
about the streets with them in mockery. Some basted the 
books with butter, that they might bum the more briskly. (2) 
By tiie scholar, this last enormity wiU not be held light among 
their transgressions. It answered their purpose, to judge by 
the number of volumes that were consumed. Among the rest, 
the M*eat library of Vicogne, one of the noblest collections in 
the ^Netherlands, perished in the flames kindled by these 
fanatics. (3) 

The amount of injury inflicted during this dismal period it 
is not possible to estimate. Four hundred churches were sacked 
by the insurgents in Flanders alone. (4) The damage to the 
cathedral of Antwerp, including its precious contents, was said 
to amount to not less than four hundred thousand ducats ! (5) 
The loss occasioned by the plunder of gold and silver plate 
might be computed. The structures so cruelly defaced might 
be repaired by the skill of the architect ; but who can estimate 
the irreparable loss occasioned by the destruction of manu- 
scripts, statuary, and paintings? It is a melancholy fact, 
that the earliest efforts of the Reformers were everywhere 
directed against those monuments of genius which had been 
created and cherished by the generous patronage of Catholicism. 
But if the first step of the Reformation was on the ruins of art, 
it cannot be denied that a compensation has been found in the 
good which it has done by breaking the fetters of the intellect, 
and opening a free range m those domains of science to which 
all access had been hitherto denied. 

(!) " Entous ces monast^res etcloistres, ils abattent touttes sepultures des 
comtes et comtesses de Flandres et aultres." — Correspondance de Marguerite 
d'Antriche, p. 183. 

(2) " Hie psittaco sacrosanctum Domioi corpus porrigerent : Htc ex ordine 
collocatis imaginibus ignem subiiJcerent, cadentibus insultarent : Htc &tatni» 
anna induerent, in armatos depugnarent, deiectos, Viuant Geus^j clamare 
imperarent, ut ad scopum sic ad Christi imaginem iaculaturi coUimarent, 
libros bibliothecarum butiro inunctos in ignem conjicerent, sacrts vestibds 
summo iodibrio per vicos palltmyterentur.'*~-Vander Haer, De Initiis Tomul- 
tuum, p. 338. 

(3) Hopper, Recndl et Memorial, p. 98. 

(4) Correspondance deMarguerited'Autriche, p. 182. 

(5) Strada, DeBello Belgico, torn. i. p. 26o. 
II. D 
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The wide extent of the devastatioii was not more remarkable 
than the time in which it was accomplished. The whde work 
occupied less than a fortnight. It seemed as if the destrojdnff^ 
angel had passed over the land, and at a blow had ccmsigned 
its noblest edifices to ruin ! The method and discipline, if I 
may so saj, in the moyements of the iconoclasts, were as extra^ 
ordinary as their celerity. They would seem to have be^ 
directed by some other hands than those which met the vulgar 
ere. The quantity of gold and silver plate purloined from the 
churches and convents was immense. Though doubtless some* 
times appropriated by individuals, it seems not unfrequfintly to> 
have been gathered in a heap, and delivered to the minister^ 
who, either of himself, or by direction of the consistory, caused 
it to be melted down, and distributed amons^ the most needy 
of the seotaries.(l) We may sympathize with the indignation 
of a Catholic writer of the time, who exclaims, that in this way 
the poor churchmen were madb to pay for the scourges wim 
which they had been beaten. (2) 

The tidings of the outbreak fell heavily on the ears of the 
court of Brussels, where the regent, notwithstanding her pre- 
diction of the event, was not any the hetter prepared for it. 
She at once called her counsellors together and aemanded their 
aid in de^snding the religi(m of the country against its enemies. 
But the prince of Orange and his friends discouraged a resort 
to violent measures, as little likely to prevail in the present 
temper of the people. " First," said E^ont, "let us provide 
for me security of the state. It will be time enough then ta 
think of religion." "No," said Maiyaret wtmnly; "the 
service of Grod demands our first care ; for the ruin <^* religion 
would be a greater evil than the loss of the country." (3) 
" Those who have anything to lose in it," replied the count 
somewhat coolly, "will probably he of a different opinion," (4) 
— an answer that greatly displeased the duchess. 

Rumours now came thick on one another of the outrages 
committed by the image-breakers. Fears were entertained 
that their next move would be on the capital itself. Hitherto 
the presence of the regent had preserved Brussels, notwith- 

(1) " Y de lo que venia del saco de la plateria y cosas sag^adas de la yglesia 
(que algunos ministros y los del consistorio juntaran en una) distribuyendo i 
los fleles reformados algunos frutos de su reformacion, para contentar k los 
hambrientos."— Renom de Franda, Alborotos de Flandes, MS. 

(2) '' Hacimidoles pagar el precio de los azotes con que fuoronazotados.*' 
—Ibid. 

(3) " II repondit que la premiere chose k faire etait de conserve TEtatf 
que, ensuite on s'occuperait des choses de la religrion. Elle repliqua, non 
sans humeur, qu'il lui paraissait plus n^cessaire de pourvoir d'abord k ce 
qu'exigeait le service de Dieu, parce que la ruine de la religion serait un plus 
grand mal, que la perte du pays." — Correspondance de Philippe II. toin.u 
p. 448. 

(4V ** U repartit que tons ceux qui avaient quelque chose a perdre, ne I'en* 
tendaient pas de cette mani^re."— Ibid. p. 450. 
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triamding some transient demonstrations amongr the people, 
from the spirit of reform which had convulsed the rest of the 
oonntry. No public meetings had been held either in the city 
or the suburbs ; for Margaret had declared she would hang up, 
not only the {preacher, but all those who attended him.(l) The 
m^iaoe had its ^ect. Thus keeping aloof ^m the gener^d 
moTement of the time, the capital was locked on with an evil 
eye by ^e surrounding country ; and reports were rife, that 
t&e iconoclasts were preparing to march in sudi force on the 
place, as should enable them to deal with it as they had done 
with Antwerp and the other cities of Brabant. 

The question now arose as to the course to be pursued in the 
present exigency. The prince of Orange and his friends 
earnestly acmsea that Margaret should secure the aid of the 
oonlederates bv the concessions they had so starenuously de- 
manded; in the next place, that we should conciliate the 
Protestants by ccmsentmg to their religious meetings. To the 
former she made no objection ; but the latter she peremptorily 
refused. "It would be the ruin of our holy r&igion," she 
said. It was in yain they urged, that two hundred thousand 
sectaries were in arms ; that they were already in possession of 
the churches ; that, if .she x>ersisted in her refusal, they would 
soon be in Brussels, and massacre every priest and Boman 
Catholic before her eyes! (2) Notwithstanding this glowing 
picture of the horrors in store for her, Margaret remained 
mfexible. But her agitation was excessive ; she felt herself 
alone in her extremity. The party of Qranvelle she had long 
since abandoned. The party of Oran^ seemed now ready to 
abandon her. " I am pressed by enemies within and without," 
she wrote to Philip ; " there is no one on whom I can rely f6r 
counsel or for aid." (3) Distrust and anxiety brought on a 
fever, and for several aays and nights she lay tossing about, 
suffering equally from distress of body and anguish of spirit. (4) 

Thus sorely per^xed, Margaret felt also the most serious 
apprehensions mr her personal saietv. With Ihe slight means 
or de&nce at her command, Brussels seemed no longer a safe 
readenee, and she finally came to the resolution to extricate 
herself from the daneer and difficulties of her situation by a 
precipitate flight. After a brief consultation with Barlaimont, 
Arschot, and others of the party opposed to the prince of 

(1) vide ante, p. 17. 

(i) " Et me disoient .... que les sectaires vooUoient renir tuer, en ma 
presence, tons les prestres, gens d'egiise et Catholicques."— Correspondance 
de Marguerite d'Autriclie, p. 188. 

(3) " La dachesse se trouTe sans conseil ni assistance, press^e par I'ennemi 
wsk dedans et an dehors." — Correspondance de Philippe II. torn. i. p. 465. 

(4) " Nonobstant tonttes ces raisons et remonstrances, par plasieurs et 
divers jours, Je n'y ay vonllu entendre, donnant par plusieurs fois soupirs 
et signe de douleur et angoiase de cosor, jusques & 1& que, par aulcuns 
Jours, la flehrre m*a d^tenue, et ay passe plusieurs nuicts sans repos."— 
Correspondance de Marguerite d'Autriche, p. 194. 

P2 
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Orange, and hitherto little in her confidence, she determined to 
ahandon the capital, and seek a refuge in Mens,— a strong town 
in Hainault, belonging to the duke of Arschot, which, from 
its sturdy attachment to the Romish faith, had little to fear 
from the fanatics. 

Having completed her preparations with the greatest secrecy, 
on the day fixed for her night Margaret called her council 
together to communicate her design. It met with the most 
decided opposition, not merely from the lords with whom she 
had hitherto acted, but from the president Viglius. They all 
united in endeavouring to turn her from a measure which 
would plainly intimate such a want of confidence on the part 
of the duchess as must dishonour them in the eyes of the 
world. The preparations for Margaret's flight had not been 
conducted so secretly but that some rumour of them had taken 
wind ; and the magistrates of the city now waited on her in a 
body, and besought her not to leave them, defenceless as they 
were, to the mercy of their enemies. 

The prince was heard to say, that if the regent thus aban- 
doned the government, it would be necessary to call the states- 
general together at once, to take measures for the protection of 
the country. (1) And Egmont declared that, if she fled to Mons, 
he would muster forty thousand men, and besiege Mons in per- 
son. (2) The threat was not a vain one, for no man in the 
country could have gathered such a force under his banner 
more easily than Egmont. The question seems to have been 
finally settled by the magistrates causing the gates of the town 
to be secured, and a strong guard placed over tnem, with orders 
to allow no passage either to the duchess or her followers. Thus 
a prisoner in her own capital, Margaret conformed to necessity, 
and, with the best grace she could, consented to relinquish her 
scheme of departure. (3) 

The question now recurred as to the course to be nursued ; 
and the more she pondered on the embarrassments of ner posi- 
tion, the more she became satisfied that no means of extricating 
herself remained but that proposed by the nobles. Yet, in thus 
yielding to necessity, she did so protesting that she was acting 
under compulsion. (4) On the twenty-third of August, Mar- 
garet executed an instrument, by which she engaged that no 
harm should come to the members of the league for anything 

(1) Correspondance de PhilUppe II. torn. i. p. 454. 

(2) *' Egmont a tenu lemfime langage, en ajoutant qu*on leverait 40,000 
hommes, pour aller assi^ger Mons.*'— Ibid, nbi supra. 

(3) Correspondance de Marguerite d'Autriche, p. 196. — Strada, De Bello 
Belgico, torn. i. p. 266.— Vita Viglii, p. 48. — Hopper, Recueil et Memorial, 
p. 99. 

(4) At Margaret's command, a detailed account of the circumstances 
under which these concessions were extorted from her was drawn up by 
the secretary Berty.— This document is given by Gachard (Correspondance 
de Philippe II. torn. iL Appendix, p. 688). 
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liitlierto done by them. She further authorized the lords to 
announce to the confederates her consent to the religious meet- 
ingrs of the Reformed, in places where they had been hitherto 
held, until his majesty and the states-general should other- 
wise determine. It was on the condition, however, that they 
should go there unarmed, and nowhere offer disturbance to the 
Catholics. 

On the twenty-fifth of the month, the confederate nobles 
signed an agreement on their part, and solemnly swore that 
they would aid the regent to the utmost in suppressing the 
disorders of the countey, and in bringing their authors to 
justice ; agreeing, moreover, that, so long as the regent should 
be true to the compact, the league should be considered as nuU 
and void.(l) 

The feelings of Margaret, in making the concessions required 
of her, may be gathered from the perusal of her private cor- 
respondence with her brother. No act in her public life ever 
caused her so deep a mortification ; and she never forgave the 
authors of it. ** It was forced upon me," she writes to Philip ; 
"but, happily you will not be bound by it." And she beseeches 
him to come at once, in such strength as would enable him to 
conquer the country for himself, or to give her the means of 
doing so.(2) Margaret, in early life, had been placed in the 
hands of Ignatius Loyola : more than one passage in her history 
proves that the lessons of the Jesuit had not been thrown 
away. 

During these discussions the panic had been such, that it 
was thought advisable to strengthen the garrison under com- 
mand of Count Mansfeldt, and keep the greater part of the 
citizens under arms day and night. When this arrangement 
was concluded, the great lords dispersed on their mission to 
restore order in their several governments. The prince went 
first to Antwerp, where, as we have seen, he held the office of 
burgrave. He made strict investigation into the causes of the 
late tumult, hung three of the ringleaders, and banished three 
others. He found it, however, no easy matter to come to terms 
with the sectaries, who had possession of all the churches, from 
which they had driven the Cfatholics. After long negotiation, it 
was arranged that they should be allowed to hold six, and 
should resign the rest to the ancient possessors. The arrange- 
ment gave general satisfaction, and the principal citizens and 
merchants congratulated William on having rescued them from 
the evils of anarchy. 

(1) The particulars of the agreement are given by Meteren, Hist, des Paya- 
Bae, fol. 45.— See also Brandt, Reformation in the Low Countries, vol. i. 
p. 204 ; Correspondance de Guillaome le Tadtume, torn. ii. pp. 455, 450 ; 
Correspondance de Philippe II. torn. i. p. cxliv. 

(2) '* EUe le supplie d'jr venir promptement, k main arm^, afln de le con- 
qu^rir de nouveau.*'— Correspondance de Philippe II. torn. i. p. 463. 
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Not SO tlie regent. She knew well that the example of Ant* 
werp would become a precedent for the rest of the country. 
She denounced the compact, as compromising the interests of 
Catholicism, and openly accused the prince of having tran- 
scended his powers, and betrayed the trust reposed in him. 
Finally, she wrote, commanding him at once to revoke his 
concessions. 

William, in answer, explained to her the grounds on which 
they had been made, and their absolute necessity, in order to 
save the city from anarchy. It is a strong argument in his 
favour, that the Protestants, who already claimed the prince as 
one of their own sect, accused him, in this instance, of sacri* 
ficing their cause to tiiat of their enemies : and caricatures of 
him were made, representing him with open hands and a double 
face.(l) William, while thus explaining his conduct, did not 
conceal his indignation at the charges brought against him by 
the regent, and renewed his request for leave to resign his offices, 
since he no longer enioyed her confidence. Butwhatever disgust 
she may have felt at nis present conduct, WiUiam*s services were 
too important to Margaret in this crisis to allow her to dispense 
with them ; and she made haste to write to him in a concilia- 
tory tone, explaining away as far as possible what had been 
offensive in her former letters. Yet from this hour, the conscious- 
ness of mutual distrust raised a barrier between the parties 
never to be overcome. (2) 

William next proceeded to his governments of Utrecht and 
Holland, which, by a similar course of measures to that pursued 
at Antwerp, he soon restored to order. While in Utrecht, he 
presented to the states of the province a memorial, in which he 
Driefly reviewed the condition of the country. He urged the 
necessity of religious toleration, as demanded by the spirit 
of the age, and as particularly necessary in a countay like that, 
the resort of so many fMreigners, and inhabited by sects of sucn 
various denominations. He concluded by recommending them 
to lay a petition to that effect before the throne, — ^not, probably, 
from any belief that such a petition would be heeded by the - 
monarch, but from the effect it would have in strengthening 
the principles of religious freedom in his countrymen. Wil- 
liam's memorial is altogether a remarkable paper for the time, 
and in the wise and liberal tenor of its arguments strikingly 
contrasts with the intolerant ^irit of the court of Madrid. (3) 

The regent proved correct in her prediction that the example 
of Antwerp would be made a precedent for the country. Wil- 
liam's friends, the Counts Hoorne and Hoogstraten, employed 

(1) Ramner, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centories, vol.i. p. 177. 

(2) Correspondaiice de GniUamne le Tacitume, torn. ii. pp.220, 223, 231, 
233 i Preface, pp. Ixii.-lxiv, 

(3) The document is griven entire by Groen, Archives de la Maison d*Orange« 
Nassau, torn. ii» p. 429 ^ seq. 
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the same means for conciliatmg the seotartes in their own 
governments. It was otherwise with Egmont. He was too 
stanch a Catholic at heart to approve of such concessions. He 
carried matters, therefore, with a high hand in his provinces of 
ilanders and Artois, where his j)er8onal authority was un- 
bounded. He made a severe scrutmy into tiie causes of the late 
tumult, and dealt with its authors so sternly, as to provoke 
a general complaint among the Eef(»nned party, some oi whom, 
indeed, became so far alarmed for their own safety, that they 
left the provinces and went beyond sea. 

Order now seemed to be re-«stablished in the land, through 
the efforts of the nobles, aided by the confederates, who seem 
to have faithfully executed their part of the compact with the 
regent. The Protestants took possession of the churches assigned 
to th&m, or busied themselves with raisin|: others on the ground 
.before reserved for their meetings. All joined in the ^od work ; 
the men labouring at the huuding, Ihe women giving their 
Jewels and ornaments to defray the cost of the materials. A 
calm succeeded, — a temporary lull after the hurricane ; and 
Lutheran and Calvinist again indulged in the pleasing illusion, 
that, however distasteful it might be to the government, 
they were at length secure of the hlessings of religious 
toleration. 

During the occurrence of these events, a great change had 
taken place in the relations of parties. The Catholic members 
of the league, who had proposed nothing beyond the reform of 
■certain glaring abuses, and least of all, anytmng prejudicial to 
their own religion, were startled as they saw the inevitable 
result of the course they were pursuing. Several of Ihem, as we 
have seen, had left the league before the outbreak of the icono- 
clasts ; and after that event, but very few remained in it. The 
confederates, on the other hand, lost ground with the people, 
who looked with distrust on their late airangement with the 
regent, in which they had so well provided for their own secu- 
rity. The confidence of the people was not restored by the 
ready aid which their old allies seemed willing to afford the 

treat nobles in bringing to justice the authors of the recent 
i8orders.(l) Thus deserted by many of its own members, 
distrusted by the Reformers, and detested by the regent, the 

(1) "Hepolo, Hie Venetian minister at fhe court of Castile at this time, in his 
T^>ort made on his retom, expressly acquits the Flemish nobles of what had 
been often imputed to them— having a hand in these troubles. Their desire 
for reform only extended to certain crying abuses ; but, in the words of hia 
metaphor, the stream which they would have turned to the irrigation of the 
grronnd soon swelled to a temble inandation. — " Contra 1' opinion de* pnn- 

cipali della lega, che volevano indur tiroore et non tanto danno Dice 

che questo fu perch^ essi non hebbero mai intentione di ribellarsi dal suo 
fiigf* mk solamente con questi mezzi di timore impedir che non si introduccsse 
in quel stati il tribunal deU* Inquisitioue."— Relatione di M. A. Tiepolo, iSO;, 
2(8. 
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league ceased from that period to exert any considerable influ- 
ence on the affairs of the country. 

A change equally important had taken place in the politics of 
the court. The main object with Margaret, from the first, had 
been to secure the public tranquillity. To effect this she had 
more than once so far deferred to the judgment of William and 
his friends, as to pursue a policy not the most welcome to her- 
self. But it had never been her thought to extend that policy 
to the point of religious toleration. So far from it she declared 
that, even though the king shoidd admit l^o religions in the 
state, she would rather be torn in pieces than consent to it.(l) 
It was not till the coalition of the nobles, that her eyes were 
opened to the path she was treading. The subsequent outrages 
of the iconoclasts made her comprehend she was on the verge d 
a precipice. The concessions wrung from her, at that time, by 
Orange and his friends, filled up the measure of her indigna- 
tion. A great gulf now opened Ibetween her and the party by 
whom she had been so long directed. Yet where could she 
turn for support ? One course only remained ; and it was with 
a bitter feeling that she felt constrained to throw herself into 
the arms of the very party which she had almost estranged from 
her counsels. In her extremity she sent for the president 
Yiglius, on whose head she had poured out so many anathemas 
in her correspondence with Philip,— whom she had not hesitated 
to charge with the grossest peculation. 

Margaret sent for the old councillor, and, with tears in her 
eyes, demanded his advice in the present exigency. The presi- 
dent naturally expressed his surprise at this mark of confi- 
dence from one who had so carerully excluded him ^m her 
counsels for the last two years. Margaret, after some acknow- 
led^ent of her mistake, intimated a hope that this would be 
no impediment to his giving her the counsel she now so much 
needed. Viglius answered by inquiring whether she were 
prepared faithfully to carry out what she knew to be the will of 
the king. On Margaret's replying in the affirmative, he recom- 
mended that she should put the same question to each member 
of her cabinet. ** Their answers," said the old statesman, ** wHl 
show you whom you are to trust." The question — ^the touch- 
stone of loyalty— was accordingly put ; and the minister, who 
relates the anecdote himself, tells us that three only, Mansdfeldt, 
Barlaimont, and Arschot, were prepared to stand by the regent 
in carrying out the policy of the crown. From that hour the 
regent's confidence was transferred from the party with which 
she had hitherto acted, to their rivals. (2) 

(1) ''En sapposant que le Roi voolClt admettre deux religrions (ce qa^elle ne 
pouvait croire), elle ne voulait pas, elle, ^re Pex^cutrice d'tme semblable 
determination; qu'elle se laissemt platdt mettre en pieces.'*— Correspon- 
dance de Philippe II. torn. i. p. 453. 

(2) Tlie report of this curious dialogrue, somewhat more extended than in 
these pages, is to be found in the Vita Vlglii, p. 47. 
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It is amusingr to trace tlie change of Margaret's sentiments in 
lier correspondence of this period with her brother. ** Orange 
and Hoome prove themselves, by word and by deed, enemies of 
God and the king." (I) Of Egmont she speaks no better. 
** With all his protestations of loyalty," she fears he is only 
plotting mischief to the state. **He has ope^ joined the 
Chueux, and his eldest daughter is reported to be a Huguenot." (2) 
Her great concern is for me safety of Yielius, " almost para- 
lyzed by his fears, as the people actually threaten to tear him 
in pieces."(d) The factious lords conduct affairs according to 
their own pleasure in the council ; and it is understood they are 
negotiating at the present moment to bring about a coalition, 
between the Protestants of Germany, France, and England, 
hoping in the end to drive the house of Austria from the 
throne, to shake off the yoke of Spain from the Nether- 
lands, and divide the provinces among themselves and their 
friends !(4) Margaret's credulity seems to have been in pro* 
portion to her hatred, and her hatred in proportion to her 
former friendship. So it was in her quarrel with Ghranvelle, 
and she now dealt the same measure to. the men who had 
succeeded that minister in her confidence. 

The prince of Orange cared little for the regent's estrange- 
ment. He had long felt that his own path lay wide asunder 
from that of the government, and, as we nave seen, had more 
than once asked leave to resign his offices, and withdraw into 
private life. Hoome viewed the matter with eq^ual indiffer- 
ence. He had also asked leave to retire, complaining that his 
services had been poorly requited by the government. He was 
a man of a bold, impatient temper. In a letter to Philip he told 
him that it was not the regent, but his majesty, of whom he 
oomi)lained, for compelling him to undergo the annoyance of 
dancing attendance at the court of Brussels l[6) He further 
added, that he had not discussed his conduct with the duchess, 
as it was not his way to treat of affairs of honour with ladies ! (6> 
There was certainly no want of plain dealing in this communi- 
cation with majesty. 

(1) ** En paroles et en faits, Us se sont d^lar^s contre Dieu et contre le 
Boi."— Correspondance de Philippe II. torn. i. p. 453. 

(2) Ibid, ubi supra. 

(3) ** Le pr^ident, qa*on menace de tous c6t^ d'assommer et de mettre en 
pidces, est devenu d'une timidity incroyable.'*— Ibid. p. 46o. 

Viglius, in his " Life»" confirms this account of the dangers with which he 
was threatened by the people, but takes much more credit to himself for pre- 
sence of mind than the duchess seems willing to allow.— Vita Viglii, p. 48. 

(4) Correspondance de Philippe II. torn. i. pp. 355, 260. 

(5) " Disant n'avoir aulcun d'elle, mais bien de Vostre Ms^este» laquelle 
n*avoit este content me laisser en ma maison, mais m*avoit command^ me 
trouver k Bruxelles vers Son Altesse, ou avoie receu tant de facheries.'*— 
Supplement k Strada, tom. ii. p. 505. 

(6) " Ne me samblant debroir traicter ailiaires de honneur ayccq Dames.*' — 
Ibid, ubi supra. 
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Count Egmont took the coolness of the regrent in a Tery 
different manner. It touched his honour, periiaps his vanity, 
to be thus excluded from her ooniidenee. He felt it the more 
keenly, as he was so loyal at heart, aad strongly attached to 
ike Eomish faith. On the other hand, his generous nature was 
deeply sensible to the wrongs of his countrymen. Thus draws, 
in opposite directions, he took the middle course,— bv no means 
the safest in polities. Under these oppK>site innuenoes he 
remained in a state of dangerous irresolunon. His sympathy 
with the cause of the confederates lost him the confidence of the 
government. His loyalty to the government excluded him from 
^e councils af the confederates. And thus, though perhaps tbe 
most popular man in the Netherlands, there was no one who 
possefsed less real influence in public affairs.(l) 

The tidings of the tumults in th« Netherlands, which travelled 
with the usual expedition of evil news, caused as great const^- 
nation at the court of Castile as it had done at that of Brussels. 
Philip, on receiving his despatches, burst forth, it is said, into 
the most violent fit of anger, and, tearing his beard, he 
exclaimed, " It shall cost them dear ; bv the soul of my father 
I swear it, it shall cost them dear ! "(2) The anecdote, often 
repeated, rests on the authority of Granvelle's correspondent, 
Morillon. If it be true, it affords a solitary exception to the 
habitual self-oommand-~displayed in circumstances <^uite as 
trying — of the ** prudent" monarch. The aoeoxmt given by 
Hopper, who was with the court at the time, is the more pro- 
bable of the two. According to that minister, the kin^, when 
he received the tidings, lay ill of a tertian fever at Segovia. As 
letter after letter came to him with particulars of the tumult, 
he maintained his usual serenity, exhibiting no sign of passion 
or vexation. Though enfeebled b^r his malady, he allowed him- 
self no repose, but gave unr^nitting attention to business. (3) 
He read all the despatches ; made careful notes of their con- 
tents, sending such mformation as he deemed best to his cotmoil, 
for their consideration ; and, as his health mended, occasionally 
attended in person the discussions of that body. 

(1) " They tell me," writes MoriUon to Granvelle, " it is quite incredible 
liow old and gray Egmont has become. He does not venture to sleep at night 
-without his Bword and pistols by his bedside 1 "—(Archives de la Maison 
d'Orahge- Nassau, Supplement, p. 36.) But there was no pretence that at this 
time Egmont's life was in danger. Morillon, in his eagerness to cater for the 
cardinal's appetite for gossip, did not always stick at the improbable. 

(2) ** II leur en colitera cher (s'^cria-t-il en se tirant la barbe), il leur en 
cofitera cherj j'en jure par Pftme de mon p6re." — Gachard, Analectes 
Belgiques, p. 254. 4 

(3) ** De tout cela (di^e) ne se perdit un seul moment en ce temps, non 
obstant la dicte maladie de Sa Maj^, la quelle se monstra semblablement 
selon son bon natnrel, en tous ces negoces et actions tou^ours tant modeste, 
et temper^ et constante en iceulx affaires, quelques extremes qu'ilz f assent, 
que jamais Ton n'a veu en icelle signal, ou de passion contre les personnes 
d'une part, on de relasche en ses negoces de rauttrc."— Hopper, Recueil et 
memorial, p. 104. 
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One can feel but little doubt as to the light in which the pro- 
f^edin^ in the Netherlands were regarded by the royal council 
of Casfile. Yet it did not throw the whole, or even the chief 
blame, on the iconoclasts. They were regarded as mere tools in 
the hands of the sectaries. The sectaries, on their part, were, 
it^was said, moved by liie confederates, on whom they leaned 
icfT piotectioi^. The confederates in their turn, made common 
cause witk Hie ^at lords, to whom many of l^em were bound 
by ikQ dlosest ties of friendship and of blood. By this ingeni- 
ous chain of reasoning, all were made responsible for the acts of 
violence ; but the chief responsibility lay on the heads of the 
great nobles, on whom all m the last resort depended. It was 
against ihiem that the public indignation should be directed, 
not against the meaner offenders, over whom alone the sword of 
justice had been hitherto suspended. But the king should dis- 
semble his sentiments until he was in condition to call these 
freat vassals to account for their misdeeds. All joined in 
eseeching Philip to defer no longer his visit to Flanders ; and 
most of them recommended that he should go in such force as 
to look down opposition, and crush the rebellion in its birth. 

Such was the counsel of Alva, in conformity with that which 
he had always given on the subject. But although all con- 
-curred in urging the king to expedite his departure, some of 
the councillors followed the prince of Eboli in advising Philip 
that, instead of this warlike panoply, he should ^ in peaceable 
gtdse, accompanied only by such a retinue as behtted the royal • 
dignity. Each of the great rivals recommended the measures 
most c(mgenial with his own temper, the direction of which 
would no doubt be intrusted to the man who recommended 
t^em. It is not strange that the more violent course should 
have found favour with the majority. (1) 

Philip's own decision he kept, as usual, locked in his own 
bosom. He wrote indeed to his sister, warning her not to allow 
the meeting of the legislature, and announcing his speedy 

(1) At t3iis p^iod stops tiie " Recoeil et M^orial des Tronbles des Pays- 
Bas" of Joachim Hopper, which covers a hundred quarto pages of the 
second volume (part second) of Hoynck van Papendrecht*s "Analccta Bel- 
gica.'* Hopper was a jurist, a man of learning: and integrity. In 1566 
he was called to Madrid, raised to the post of keeper of the seals for the 
affiurs of the Netlierlands, and made a memher of the council of state. 
He never seems to have ei^joyed tiie confidaice of Philip in anything like 
the degree which Granvelle and some other ministers could boast; for 
Hopper was a Fleming. Yet his situation in the cabinet made him acquainted 
with the tone of sentiment as well as the general policy of the court; 
while, as a native of Flanders^ tie could comi^rehend, better than a Spaniard, 
^3ae bearing this policy would have on his countrymen. His work, therefore, 
is of great importance as far as it goes. It is difficult to say why it should 
have stopped in mediiSt for Hopper remained still in office, and died at Madrid 
ten years after the period to whidi he bringshis narrative. He may have 
laeea discouraged by the remarks of Viglius, who intimates, in a letter to 
his fHend, that the chronicler should wait to allow time to disclose the 
secret springs of action.— See the Epistolae ad Hopperum, p. 419. 
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comingj—all as usual ; and he added, that, in repressing tlie 
disorders of the countey, he should use no other means than 
those of gentleness and kindness, under the sanction of the 
state8.(l) These gentle professions weighed little with those 
who, like the prince of Orange, had surer means of arriving at 
the king's intent than what were afforded hy the royal corre- 
spondence. Montigny, the Flemish envoy, was still in Madrid, 
held there, sorely against his will, in a sort of honourable cap- 
tivity hy Philip. In a letter to his brother. Count Hoorne, fie 
wrote : " Nothing can be in worse odour than our affairs at the 
court of Castile. The great lords, in particular, are considered 
as the source of all the mischief. Yiolent counsels are altogether 
in the ascendant, and the storm may burst on you sooner than 
you think. Nothing remains but to fly from it like a prudent, 
man, or to face it like a brave one ! ** (2) 

William had other sources of intelligence, — ^the secret agents- 
whom he kept in pay at Madrid. From them he learned, not 
only what was passing at the court, but in the very cabinet of 
the monarch ; and extracts, sometimes full copies, of the corre- 
spondence of Philip and Margaret, were transmitted to the 
prince. Thus the secrets which the most jealous prince in 
Europe supposed to be locked in his own breast were often in 
possession oi his enemies ; and William, as we are told, declared 
that there was no word of Philip's, public or private, but was. 
reported to his ears ! (3) 

This secret intelligence, on which the prince expended large 
sums of money, was not confined to Madrid. He maintained a 
similar system of espionage in Paris, where the court of Castile 
was busy with its intrigues for the extermination of heresy. 
Those wno look on these trickish proceedings as unworthy of 
the character of the prince of Orange and the position which he 
held, should consider that it was in accordance with the spirit 
of the age. It was but turning Philip's own arts against him- 
self, and using the only means by which William could hope to 
penetrate the dark and unscrupulous policy of a cabinet whose 
chief aim, as he thought, was to subvert tne liberties of his country. 

It was at this time that his agents in France intercepted a 
letter from Alava, the Spanish minister at the French court. It 
was addressed to the duchess of Parma. Among other things^ 
the writer says it is well understood at Madrid, that the great 
nobles are at the bottom of the troubles of Flanders. The king 
is levying a strong force, with which he will soon visit the 

(1) Correspondance de Marguerite d'Autriche, p. 206. 

(2) " Qaesto h il nuvolo che minacda ora i nostri paesi ; e n' uscirk la 
tempesta forse prima che non si pensa. Chi la prevede ne dk V avviso j e 
chi n* 6 avvisato, o con intrepidezza 1* incontri, o con awedimento la 
sfugga."— Bentivoglio, Guerra di Fiandra, p. 118. 

(3) ** Nullum prodire 6 Regis ore verbum seu private seu public^, quin ad- 
^us aures in Belgium fldeliter afferatur."— Strada, De Bello Belgico, torn. ». 
p. 281. 
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eonntr^, and call the tliree lords to a heavy reckoning:. In the 
mean time the duchess must be on her guard not bjr any change 
in her deportment to betray her consciousness of this intent, m 

Thus admonijshed from various quarters, the prince felt tnat 
it was no longer safe for him to remain in his present position ; • 
and that, in the words of Montigny , he must be prepared to fight 
or to iiy. He resolved to take counsel with some of those friends 
who were similarly situated with himself. In a communication 
made to Egmont in order to persuade him to a conference, 
"William speaks of Philip's mihtary preparations as equally to 
be dreaded by Catholic and Protestant; for under the pretext 
of religion, Philip had no other object in view than to enslave 
the nation. " This has been always feared by us," he adds : (2) 
" and I cannot stay to witness the ruin of my country." 

The parties met at Dendermonde on the third of October, 
Besides the two friends and Coimt Hoome, there were William's 
brother, Louis, and a few other persons of consideration. Little 
is^ actually known of the proceedings at this conference, not- 
withstanding the efforts of more than one officious chronicler to 
enlighten us. Their contradictory accounts, like so many cross 
lights on his path, serve only to perplex the eye of the student. 
It seems probable, however, that the nobles generally, including 
the prince, considered the time had arrived for active measures ; 
and that any armed intrusion on the part of Philip into the 
Netherlands should be resisted by force. But Egmont, with all 
his causes of discontent, was too loyal at heart not to shrink 
from the attitude of rebellion. He had a larger stake than most 
of the company, in a numerous family of children, who, in case 
of a disastrous revolution, would be thrown helpless on the 
world. The benignity with which he had been received by 
Philip on his mission to Spain, and which subsequent slights 
had not effiiced from his memory, made him confide, most un- 
happily, in the favourable dispositions of the monarch. From 
whatever motives, the count refused to become a party to any 
JBcheme of resistance ; and as his popularity with the troops 
made his co-operation of the last importance, the conference 
broke up without coming to a determination. (3) 

(1) An abstract of the letter is given by Gachard (Corrcspondonce de 
Philippe II. tom.i. p. 485). 

(2) " Sa Ma^et ceulx da Conseil seront bien aise que sur le pretext de la 
n^^tm 11$ poorront parvenir k lear pretendu, de mestre le pais, nous aultres, 
etnousenfans en la plus miserable servitude qu'on n'auroit jamais ven, et 
<come on ast too^ours craint cela plus que chose que soit."— Archives de la 
Maison d'Orange-Nassau, torn. ii. p. 324. 

(3) Egmont's deposition at his trial confirms the account given in the text, 
—that propositions for resistance, though made at the meeting, were rejected. 
Hoome, in his " Justification,** refers the faUure to Egmont. Neither one 
nor the other throws light on the course of discussion. Bentivoglio, in his 
account of the interview, shows no such reserve j and he gives two long* 
and elaborate speeches from Orange and Egmont, in as good set phrase as 
if they had been expressly reported by the parties themselves for publica- 
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Egrmont at once repaired to Brussels, whither he had bees 
sammoned by the regent to attend the coonoil of state. Orange 
and Hoome recdyed each a similar snmmons, to which neither 
of them paid any regard. Before taking his seat at ihe board, 
Egmont showed the duchess AlaTa*s letter, upbraiding her, at 
the same iame, with her perfidious conduct towards the nobles. 
Margaret, who seems to have given way to temper or to tears, as the 
exigency demanded, broke forth in a rage, declaring it " an impu- 
dent forgery, and the greatest piece of villany in the world ! " (1> 
The same sentiment we repeats in a letter addressed soon after 
to her brother, in which she asserts her belief that no such letter 
as that imputed to Alava had ever been written by him. How 
fsLT the ducness was honest in her declaration it is impossible at 
tUs day to determine. Egmont, after passing to other matters, 
concludes with a remark which shows, plainly enough, his own 
opinion of her sincerity. " In fine, she is a woman educated in 
Eome. There is no faith to be given to her."(2) 

In her communication above noticed, Margaret took occasion 
to complain to Philip of his carelessness in re^rard to her letters. 
The contents of them, she said, were known m Flanders almost 
as soon as at Madrid ; and not only copies, but the original auto- 
graphs, were circulating in Brussels. She concludes by begging 
her brother, if he cannot keep her latters safe, to burn them. (3) 

The king, in answer, expresses his surprise at her complaints, 
assuring Margaret that it is impossible any one can have seen 
her letters, which are safely locked up, with the key in his 
own pocket. (4) It is amusing to see Philip's incredulity in regard 
to the practice of those arts on himself which he had so often prac- 
tised on others. His sister, however, seems to have relied hence- 
fcrth more on her own precautions than on his, as we find her 
communications from this time frequently shrouded in cipher. 

Rumours of Philip's warlike preparations were now rife in the 

tion. The Italian historian aflfects a degree of familiarity with the proceeding:s 
of this secret conclave by no means calculated to secure our ccmfidence.— 
Guerra di Fiandra, pp. 123-128. 

(1) '* Siesse qu'elle jure que s'et la plus grande vilAgnerie du monde ...» 
et que s'et ung vray pasquil famenlx et qui doit ettre forg^ pardechk, et beau> 
coup de chozes semblables."— Archives de laMaison d*Orauge-Nassau, tom.ii. 
p. 400. 

(2) " En fin s'et une femme nourie en Rome, il n*y at que agooter foy."— 
Ibid. 401. 

Yet Egmont, on his trial, affirmed that he regarded the letter as spurious r 
—(Correspondance de Marguerite <l*Autriche, p. 327.) One who finds it 
nnposaible that the prince of Orange could lend himself to such a piece of 
duplicity, may perhaps be staggered when he calls to mind his curious cor- 
respondence wi& the elector and with King Philip in ration to Anne of 
Saxony, before his marriage with that princess. Yet Margaret, as Egmont 
hints, was ot the Italiaa school ; and Strada, her historian, dismisses the 
question with a doubt, — "in medio ego quidem relinquo.'* A doubt from. 
Strada ia a decision against Margaret. 

(3) Correspondance de Fhilij^e II. torn. i. p. 474. 
{4) Ibid. p. 401. 
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Netherlands ; and the Protestants began to take counsel as to 
the best means of proyiding for their own defence. One plan 
suggested was to send thirty thousand Calvinistie tracts to 
Seville for distribution among the Spaniards. (1) This would 
rai^ a good crop of heresv, and g^ve the king work to do in his 
own dominions. It would, in skijirt, be carrying the war into the 
enemy's country. The plan, it must be owned^ had the merit of 
novelty. 

In Hdland tiie nobles and merchants mutually bound them- 
selves to stand by (me another in asserting the rig^t of freedom 
of conscience. (2) Levies went forward briskly in Germany^ 
under the direction of Count Louis of Nassau. It was attempted* 
moreover, to interest the Protestant princes of that country so 
£ar in the fate of ttkeir l»*ethren in the ^Netherlands as to induce 
them to use their good offices with Philip to dissuade him from 
vi(^ent measures. The emperor had already offered privately 
his own mediation to the king, to bring about, if possible, a 
better understanding with his Flemish subjects. (3) The offer 
made in so friendly a spirit, thou^ warmly commended by 
' some of the council, seems to have tound no favour in the eyes 
of their master. (4) 

The princes of Germany who had embraced the Beformation 
were Lutherans. They had almost as little sympathy with the 
Oalvinists as with the Catholics. Men of liberal minds in the 
Netherlands, like William and his brother, would gladly have 
seen the two great Protestant parties which divided their 
country united on some common basis. They would have had 
them, m short, in a true Christian spirit, seek out the points on 
which they could agree rather than those on which they differed 
—points of difference which, in William's estimation, were after 
all of minor importance. He was desirous that the Calvinists 
should adopt a confession of faith accommodated in some degree 
to the " Confession of Augsburg," a step which would greatly 
promote their interests with the princes of Germany. (5) 

But the Calvinists were altogether the dominant party in tho 
Low Countries. They were thoroughly organizea, and held 
their consistories, composed of a senate and a sort of lower 
house, in many of the great towns, all subordinate to the great 
consistory at Antwerp. They formed, in short, what the his- 
torian well calls an independent Protestant republic. (6) Strong 

(1) Strada, De Bello Belgico, torn. i. p. 282. 

(2) Ibid, ubi supra. 

(3) Hopper, Recueil et Memorial, p. 109. 

(4) Ibid. p. 113. 

(5) Archives de la Maison d'Orange- Nassau, torn. ii. p. 391. 

(6) " Prseterek consistoria, id est senatus ac coetus, multis in urbibns, sicuti 
ianf Antverpiee coeperant, inetituenmt : creatis Magistratibas, Senatoribnsqae* 
qncnrum coosiliis (sed sntek cum Antv^rpianft curi&, quam esse principem 
▼olaere, communicatis) universa hseretieorum Respub. teroperaretur.**— 
Strada, De Bello B^gico, torn. 1. p. 283. 
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in their power, sturdy in their principles, they refused to bend 
in any degree to circumstances, or to make any concession, or 
any compromise with the weaker party. The German princes, 
disgusted with this conduct, showed no disposition to take any 
active measures in their behalf, and, although they made some 
efforts in favour of the Lutherans, left their Calvinistic brethren 
in the Netherlands to their fate. 

It was generally understood, at this time, that the prince of 
Orange had embraced Lutheran opinions. His wife^ uncle, 
the landgrave of Hesse, pressed him publicly to avow his belief. 
To this the prince objected, that he should thus become the 
oi)en enemy of the Catholics, and probably lose his influence 
with the Calvinists, already too well disposed to acts of vio- 
lence.(l) Yet not long after, we find Wilfiam inquiring of th© 
landgrave if it would not be well to advise the king, in terms as 
little offensive^ as possible, of his change of religion, asking 
the royal permission, at the same time, to conform his worship 
to it.(2) 

William's father had been a Lutheran, and in that faith had 
lived and died. In that faith he had educated his son. When 
only eleven years old, the latter, as we have seen, was received 
into the imperial household. The plastic mind of boyhood 
readily took its impressions from those around, and without much 
difficulty, or indeed examination, William conformed to the 
creed fashionable at the court of Castile. In this faith—if so it 
should be called — the prince remained during the lifetime of 
the emperor.^ Then came the troubles of the Netherlands ; and 
William's mind yielded to other influences. He saw the work- 
ings of Catholicism under a terrible aspect. He beheld his 
countrymen dragged from their firesides, driven into exile, 
thrown into dungeons, burned at the stake ; and all this for no 
other cause than dissent from the dognmas of the Romish church. 
His soul sickened at these enormities, and his indignati(Hi 
kindled at this invasion of the inalienable right of private judf[- 
ment. Thus deeply interested for the oppressed Protestants, it 
was natural that William should feel a sympathy for their cause. 
His wife too was a Lutheran ; so was his mother, still surviving ; 
60 were his brothers and sisters, and indeed all those nearest 
akin to him. Under these influences, public and domestic, it 
was not strange that he should have been led to review the 
grounds of his own belief; that he should have gradually 
turned to the faith of his parents,— the faith in which he had 
been nurtured in childhood. (3) At what precise period the 

(1) Archives 4e la Maisou d'Orange-Nassau, torn. ii. pp. 455, 456. 

(2) Ibid. p. 496. 

(3) I quote almost the words of William in his famous Apologry, which sug- 
gests the same explanation of his conduct that I have griven in the text : — 
•' Car puis que d^s les beiceau j*y avois est6 nourry. Monsieur mon Pere y 
avoit vescu, y estoit mort, ayant chass^ de ses Seigneuiies les abus de )*£glise» 
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change in Hs opinions took place we are not informed. But 
Ms letter to the landgrave of Hesse» in Noyember, 1566, affords, 
so far as I am aware, the earliest OTidence that exists, under 
his own hand, that he had embraced the doctrines of the 
Reformation. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE ItEGENT*S ATJTHOEITT ItE-ESTABLISHED, 
1566, 1567. 

Reactioii— Appeal to Anns— Tumiilt in Antwerp— Siege of Valenciennes — ^The 
Government triumphant. 

The excesses of the iconoclasts, like most excesses, recoiled 
on the heads of those who committed them. The Roman 
Catholic members of the league withdrew, as we have seen, 
£rom an association which connected them, however remotely, 
with deeds so atrocious. Other Catholics, who had looked with 
no unfriendly eye on the revolution, now that they saw it was 
to go forward over the ruins of their religion, were only eager 
to show their detestation of it, and their loyalty to the govern- 
ment. The Lutherans, who, as already noticed, haol never 
moved in much harmony with the Calvinists, were anxious to 
throw the whole blame of the excesses on the rival sect ; and 
thus the breach, .growing wider and wider between the two 
great divisions of the Protestants, worked infinite prejudice to 
2ie common cause of reform. Lastly, men like Egmont, who 
from patriotic motives had been led to dally with the revolution 
in its infancy, seeming indeed almost ready to embrace it, now 
turned coldly away, and hastened to make their peace with the 
regent. 

Margaret felt the* accession of strength she was daily deriving 
from these division of her enemies, and she was not slow to profit 
by it. As she had no longer confidence in those on whom she 
had hitherto^ relied for support, she was now obliged to rely 
more exclusively on herself. She was indefatigable in her 
application to business. ** I know not," writes her secretary, 
iimenteros, " how the repnt contrives to live, amidst the 
disgusts and difficulties which incessantly beset her. For some 
months she has risen before dawn. Every morning and even- 
ing, sometimes oftener, she calls her council together. The rest 

qui est-ce qui trouvera estrange si cette doctrine estoit tellement engrav^e en 
mon cceur, et y avoit jett€ telles radnes, qu*en son temps elle est venufi k 
ai^Kjrter see fruits."— Dumont, Corps Diplomatique, torn. v. part i. p. 392. 
H. E 
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of the day and night she is occupied "with giving audiences^ 
or with receiving despatches and letters, or in answering 
them."(l) 

Margaret now hent all her efforts to retrace the humiliating 
path into which she had heen led, and to re-estahlish the fallen 
authority of the crown. If she did not actually revoke the 
concessions wrung from her, she was careful to define them so 
narrowly that they should be of little service to any one. She 
wrote to the governors of the provinces, that her license for 
public preaching was to be taken literally, and was by no means 
intended to cover the performance of other religious rites, as 
those of bastism, marriage, and burial, which she understood 
were freely practised by the reformed ministers. She published 
an edict reciting the terrible penalties of the law against all 
offenders in this way, and she enjoined the authorities to enforce 
the execution of it to the letter. (2) 

The Protestants loudly complained of what they termed a 
most perfidious policy on the part of the regent. The right of 
public preaching, they said, naturally included that or per- 
lorming the other religious ceremonies of the Eeformed Church. 
It was a cruel mockery to allow men to profess a religion, and 
yet not to practise the ritos which belong to it.-— The construc- 
tion given oy Margaret to her edict must be admitted to savour 
somewhat ol the spirit of that ^ven by Portia to Shylock's con- 
tract. The pound of fiesh might indeed be taken ; but if so 
much as a drop of blood followed, woe to him that took it ! 

This measure was succeeded by others on the part of the 
government of a still more decisive character. Instead of the 
civil magistracy, Margaret now showed her purpose to call in 
the aid of a strong military force to execute the laws. She 
ordered into the country the levies lately raised for her in Ger- 
many. These she augmented by a number of Walloon regimente ? 
and she placed them under the command of Aremberg, Megen, 
and other leaders in whom she confided. She did not even 
omit the prince of Orfmge, for though Margaret had but little 
confidence in William, sne did not care to break with him. To 
the nrovincial governors she wrote to strengthen themselves as 
mucn as possible by additional recruite ; and she ordered them 
to introduce garrisons into such places as had shown favour 
to the new doctrines. 

The province of Hainault was that which gave the greatest 
uneasiness to the regent. The spirit of independence was pro- 

(1) '* II y a plus de trois mois, qu'elle se l^ve avant le jonr, et que le pla» 
souyent eUe tient conseil le matin et le soir ; et tout le reste de la joum^ et 
de la nuit, elle le consacre k donner des audiences, k lire les lettres et les avis 
qui arrivent de toutes parts, et k determiner les r^ponses k y faire."— Corre- 
spondance de Philippe II. torn. i. p. 496, 

Sleep seems to have been as superfluous to Marg;aret as to a hero of 
romance. 

(2) Strada, De Bello Belgico,tom. i.pp. 289, 290. 
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Terbially high amongst the people ; and the neighbourhood of 
Eranoe gave easy access to the Huguenot ministers, who reaped 
an abundant harvest in the great towns of that district. The 
flourishing commercial city of Valenciennes was particularly 
tainted with heresy. Margaret ordered Philip de I^oircarmes, 
goyemor of Hainault, to secure the obedience of the ^ce by 
Ijirowing into it a garrison of three companies of horse and as 
many of foot. 

When the regent's will was announced to the people of 
Yalenciennes, it met at first with no opposition. But among 
Hie ministers in the town was a Frenchman named La Grange, 
a bold enthusiast) gifted with a stirring eloquence, which gave 
him immense ascendency oyer the masses. This man told the 
|>eople, that to receiye a garrison would be death-blow to their 
liberties, and that those of the reformed religion would be ^e 
first yictims. Thus warned, the citizens were now eyen more 
tmanimous in refusing a garrison than they had before been in 
theu: consent to admit one. !Nfoircarmes, though much sur- 
prised by this sudden change, gaye the inhabitants some days 
io consider the matter before placing themselyes in open resist- 
ance to the goyemment. Tne magistrates and some of the 
principal persons in the town were willing to obey his requisi- 
ti<m, and besought La Grange to prevail on the people to con- 
sent to it. ** I would rather, * replied the high-spinted preacher, 
**that my tongue should cleaye to the roof of my mouth, and 
that I should become dumb as a fish, than open my lips to per- 
suade the people to consent to so cruel and outrageous an 
act."(l) Finding the inhabitants still obstinate, the general, 
by Margaret's orders, proclaimed the city to be in a state of 
rebellion, — i)roscribed the persons of the citizens as traitors to 
their sovereign, and confiscated their property. At the same 
time, active preparations were begun for laymg siege to the 
pkice, and proclamation was made in the regent's name, pro- 
hibiting the people of the Netherlands from Wording any aid, 
by counsel, arms, or money, to the rebellious city, under the 
penalties incurred by treason. 

But the inhabitants of Valenciennes, sustained by the pro- 
mises of thdr preacher, were nothing daunted by these measures, 
nor by the formidable show of troops which Noircarmes was 
assembling under tiieir walls. Their town was strongly situated, 
tolerably well victualled for a siege, and filled with a popula- 
tion of hardy burghers devoted to the cause, whose spirits were 
raised hj the exhortations of the consistories in the neighbour- 
ing provinces to be of good courage, as their brethren would 
speedily come to their relief. 

. (1) ** J'aimerais mieux que my lang:ue ftlt attach^c au pa]ais, et devenir muet, 
comme an poisson, que d'ouvrir la boache pour persuader au peuple chose 
tant cmelle et d^raisonnable.**— Chronique contemporaine, cited by Gochard, 
Correspondance de Philippe II. torn. i. p. 561, note. 
E 2 
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The high-handed measures of the government caused great 
consternation through the country, especially amongst those of 
the reformed religion. A brisk correspondence went on between 
the members of the league and the consistories. Large sums 
were raised by the merchants well affected to the cause, in 
order to levy troops in Germany, and were intrusted to Brede- 
rode for the purpose. It was also determined that a last effort 
should be made to soften the duchess by means of a petition, 
which that chief, at the head of four hundred knights, was to 
bear to Brussels. But Margaret had had enough of petitions, 
and she bluntly informed Brederode, that, if he came in that 
guise, he would lind the gates of Brussels shut against him. 

Still the sturdy cavalier was not to be balked in his purpose ; 
and, by means of an agent, he caused the petition to be laid 
before the regent. It was taken up mainly with a remonstrance 
on the course pursued by Margaret, so much at variance with 
her promises. It particularly enlai^ed on the limitation of her 
license for public preaching. In conclusion, it besought the 
regent to revoke her edict, to disband her forces, to raise the 
siege of Yalenciennes, and to respect the agreement she had 
made with the league ; in which case they were ready to assure 
her of their support in maintaining order. 

Margaret laid the document before her council, and on the 
sixteenth of February, 1567, an answer, which might be rather 
said to be addressed to the country at large than to Brederode, 
was published. The duchess intimated ner surprise that any 
mention should be made of the league, as she had supposed that 
body had ceased to exist, since so many of its members had 
been but too glad, after the late outrages, to make their peace 
with the government. As to her concession of public preach- 
ing, it could hardly be contended that that was designed to 
•authorize the sectaries to lay taxes, leyjr troops, create magis- 
trates, and to perform, among other religious rites, that of mar- 
riage, involving the transfer of large amounts of property. She 
■could hardly be thought mad enough to invest them with 
powers like these, bhe admonishea the petitioners not to 
compel their sovereign to forego his native benignity of dispo- 
sition. It would be well for them, she hinted, to give less heed 
to public affairs, and more to their own ; and she concluded 
with the assurance, that she would take good care that the 
ruin which they so confidently predicted for the country should 
not be brought about by them.(l) 

The haughty tone of the reply showed too plainly that the 
times were changed; that Margaret was now conscious of 

(1) " Soadere ittuiue illis, at k publids cert^ negotiis abstineant, ac res qoiqae 
suas in posterum curent : n^ve Regem brevl afi^cturum ingenitse benignitatis 
oblivisci cogant. 8e quidem omni ope coraturam, ne, qoain ipsi ruinam com- 
minentur, per hsec vulgi turbamenta Belgiam patiatur."— Strada, De Bello 
Belgico, torn. i. p. 295. 
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her strength, and meant to use it. The confederates felt that 
the hour had come for action. To retrace their steps was 
impossible. Yet their present position was full of peril. The 
rumour went that King Philip was soon to come, at the head of 
a powerful force, to take vengeance on his enemies. To remain 
as they were, without resistance, would be to offer their necks 
to the stroke of the executioner. An appeal to arms was all that 
was left to them. This was accordingly resolved on. The 
standard of revolt was raised. The drum beat to arms in the 
towns and villages, and recruits were everywhere enlisted. 
Count Louis was busy in enforcing levies in Germany. Brede- 
rode*s town of Yiana was named, as the place of rendezvous. 
Tiat chief was now in his element. His restless spirit delighted 
in scenes of tumult. He had busied himself in strengtheninfif 
the works of Viana, and in furnishing it with artiflery and 
military stores. Thence he had secretly passed oyer to Amster- 
dam, where he was occupied in org^anizing resistance among 
the people, already, by their fondness for the new doctrines, 
well disposed to it. 

Hostilities iirst broke out in Brabant, where Count Megen 
was foiled in an attempt on Bois-le-Duc, which had refused to 
receive a gairrison. He was more fortunate in an expedition 
against the refractory city of Utrecht, which surrendered with- 
out a struggle to the royalist chief. 

In other quarters the insurgents were not idle. A body of 
some two thousand men, imder Marnix, lord of Thoulouse, 
brother of the famous St. Aldegonde, made a descent on the 
island of Walcheren, where it was supposed Philip would land. 
But they were baffled in their attempts on this place by the 
loyalty and valour of the inhabitants. Failing in this scheme, 
Thoulouse was compelled to sail up the Scheldt, until he 
reached the little village of Austruweel, about a league from 
Antwerp. There he disembarked his whole force, and took up 
liis quarters in the dwellings of the inhabitants. From this 
place he sallied out, making depredations on the adjoining 
ijountry, burning the churches, sacking the convents, and 
causing great alarm to the magistrates of Antwerp by the con- 
fidence which his presence gave to the reformed party in that 
city. 

Margaret saw the necessity of dislodgins: the enemy without 
delay from this dangerous position. She despatched a body of 
Walloons on the service, under command of an experienced 
officer, named Launoy. Her orders show the mood she was in. 
" They are miscreants," she said, " who have placed themselves 
beyond the pale of mercy. Show them no mercy then, but 
exterminate with fire and sword \ " (1) Launoy, by a rapid 

(1) **Nec ullis conditionibus flecti te patere ad dementiamj sed homines 
Rcclestos, atque inc'.eprecabile suppliciom commeritos, ferro et igni quamprimtua 
dele."— Strada, De iiello Belgico, torn. i. p. 300. 
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march, arriTed at Anstrnweel. Though taken xtnawares, Thou- 
louse and his men made a gallant resistance ; and a fierce 
action took place almost nnder the walls of Antwerp. 

The noise of the musketry soon brought tiie citizens to the 
ramparts ; and the dismay of the Calvinists was great, as they 
beheld the little army of Thoulouse thus closely beset by tiieir 
enemies. Furious at the spectacle, they now called on one 
another to rush to the rescue of their friends. Pouring down 
from the ramparts, they hurried to the gates of the city ; but 
the gates were locked. This had been done by the order of the 
prince of Orange, who had moreover caused a bridge across the 
Scheldt to be broken down, to cut off all communication be- 
tween the city and the camp of Thoulouse. 

The people now loudly called on the authorities to deliyer up 
the keys, demanding for what purpose the gates were closed. 
Their passions were kindled to madness by the sight of tiie 
wife — ^now, alas ! the widow — of Thoulouse, who, with stream- 
ing eyes and dishevelled hair, rushipg wildly into the crowd, 
besought them piteously to save her husband and their own 
brethren from massacre. 

It was too late. After a short, though stout resistance, the 
insurgents had been driven from the field, and taken refage in 
their defences. These were soon set on fire : Thoulouse, with 
many of his followers, perished in the flames. Others, to avoid 
this dreadful fate, cut their way through the enemy, and 
plunged into the Scheldt, which washes the base of the high 
land occupied by the village. There they miserably periled 
in its waters, or were pierced by the lances of the en^ny, who 
hovered on its borders. Fifteen hundred were slain; three 
hundred, who survived, surrendered themselves prisoners ; but 
Launoy feared an attempt at rescue from the neighbouring 
city, and, true to the orders of the regent, he massacred neady 
all of them on the spot !(1) 

While this dismal tragedy was passing, the mob imprisoned 
within the walls of Antwerp was raging and bellowing like the 
waves of the ocean chafing wildly against the rocks that con- 
fine them. With fierce cries they demanded that the g^s 
should be opened, calling on the magistrates, with bitter imi>re- 
cations, to deliver up the keys. The magistrates had no imnd 
to face the infuriated popidace. But the prince of Orange, for- 
tunately at this crisis, aid not hesitate to throw himself into 
the midst of the tumult, and take on himself the whole respon- 
sibility of the afiair. It was by his command that the ^ates 
had been closed, in order that the regent's troops, if victorious, 
might not enter the city and massacre those of the reformed 

(I) ** Pericre in e& pug^n^, quae prima cum rebellibns commissa est in Belpio, 
Gheueiorum mille ac quingenti : capti circit^ trecenti, jogulatique peen^ omnes 
Beavorii jussu, quod eruptari Antverpicnses, opemque rcliqoiis victse Hactionls 
ailaturi credereutur."— Strado, De Hello Belgico, torn. i. p. 301. 
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religion. This plausible explanation did not satisfy tlie people. 
Some called out that the true motive was, not to save the Cal- 
vinists in the city, but to prevent their assisting their brethren 
in the camp. One man, more audacious than the rest, raised a 
musket to the prince's breast, saluting him, at the same time, 
■with the epithet of ** traitor ! " But the fellow received- no 
support from his companions, who, in |^eneral, entertained too 
great respect for William to offer any violence to his person. 

Unable to appease the tumult, the prince was borne along by 
the tide, whicn now rolled back from the gates to the Meet 
Bridge, where it soon received such accessions that the number 
amounted to more tiian ten thousand.. The wildest schemes 
were then agitated by the populace, amon^ whom no one ap- 
peared to taiKe the lead. Some were for seizing the S^otel de 
yiUe, and turning out the ma^trates ; others were for sacking 
the convents, and driving their inmates, as well as all priests, 
from the cit^. Meanwhile, they had got possession of some 
pieces of artillery from the arsenal, with wnich they fortified 
the bridge. Thus passed the long night ; — the armed multitude 

fathered together like a dark cloud, ready at any moment to 
urst in fury on the city; while the aefenceless burghers, 
especially t^ose who had any property at stake, were filled with 
the most dismal apprehensions. 

Yet the Catholics contrived to convey some casks of powder, 
it is said, under the Meer Bridge, resolving to blow it into the 
air with all upon it, as soon as their enemies should make a 
liostile movement. 

All eyes were now turned on the prince of Orange, as the 
only man at all capable of extricating them from their perilous 
situation, "William had stationed a guard over the mint, and 
anoUier at the Hotel de Ville, to protect these buildings from 
ike popula<je. A great part of this anxious night he spent in 
endeavouring to bring about such an understanding between 
the two great parties of the Catholics and the Lutherans as 
should enable tnem to act in concert. This was the less diffi- 
cult, on account of the jealousy which the latter sect enter- 
tained of the Calvinists. The force thus raised was swelled by 
the accession of the principal merchants and men of substance, 
as well as most of the foreigners resident in the city, who had 
less oonoem for spiritual matters than for the security of life 
and fortune. The following morning beh^d the mob of Cal- 
Tinists formed into something like a military array, their green 
and white banners bravely unfurled, and the cannon which 
they had taken from the arsenal posted in front. On the oppo- 
site side of the great square before the Hotel de Ville were 
gathered the forces of the prince of Orange, which, if wanting 
artillery, were considerably superior in numbers to their 
adversaries. The two hosts now stood face to face, as if wait- 
ing only the signal to join in mortal conflict. But no man was 
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found bold enough to give the signal — ^for brother to lift hia 
hand ag[ainst brotner. 

At this juncture, William, with a small guard, and accom- 
panied by the principal magistrates, crossed oyer to the enemy's 
ranks, and demanded an interview witii the leaders. He repre- 
sented to them the madness of their present course ; which, 
even if they were victorious, must work infinite mischief to tBe 
cause. It would be easy for them to obtain by fair means all 
they could propose by violence ; and for his own i)art, he con- 
duaed, however well disposed to them he now might be, if a 
single drop of blood were shed in this quarrel, he would hold 
them from that hour as enemies. 

The remonstrance of the prince, aided by the conviction of 
their own inferiority in numbers, prevailed over the stubborn 
temper of the Calvinists. They agreed to an accommodation ; 
one of the articles of which was, that no garrison should be 
admitted within the city. The prince of Orange subscribed 
and swore to the treaty, on behalf of his party ; and it is proof 
of the confidence that even the Cal^ists reposed in him, that 
they laid down their arms sooner than either the Lutherans or 
the Catholics. Both these, however, speedily fellowed their 
example. The martial array which had assumed so menacing 
an aspect, soon melted away. The soldier of an hour, sub- 
sidiug into the quiet burgher, went about his usual business ; 
and tranquility and order once more reigned within the walls 
of Antwerp. Thus, by the coolness and discretion of a single 
man, the tinest city in the Netherlands was saved from irre- 
trievable ruin.(l) 

It was about the middle of March, 1567, that the disturb- 
ances occurred at Antwerp. During this time, Noircarmes was 
enforcing? the blockade of Valenciennes, but with little prospect 
of bringing it to a speedy issue. The inhabitants, confident in 
their stren^h, had made more than one successful sally, burn- 
ing the cloisters in which the general had lodged part of his 
troops, and carrying back considerable booty into the city. It 
was evident that to reduce the place by blockade, would be a 
work of no little time. 

Margaret wrote to her brother to obtain his permission to 
resort to more vigorous measures, and, without further delay, 
■ ■ ' ■ '^ It 



to bombard the place. But Philip peremptorily refused. It 
was much to his regret, he said, that the siege of so fair a city 
had been undertaken. Since it had been, nothing remained but 
to trust to a blockade for its reduction. (2) 

(1) For the account of the troubles in Antwerp, see Correspondance de 
Marguerite d'Autriche, p. 226 et seq. ; Archives de la Maison d'Orange-Nassau^ 
torn. iii. p. 59 ; Strada, De Bello Belgico, torn. i. pp. 300-303 ; Brandt, Refor- 
mation in the Low Countries, vol. i. p. 247; Correspondance de Philippe II. 
tom.i. pp. 526, 527,' Vander Haer, De Initiis Tumultuum, pp. 314-317; Renom 
de Francia, Alborotos de Flandes, MS. 

(2) Strada, De Bello Belgico, torn. i. p. 310. 
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At this time an army of the confederates, some three or four 
thousand strong, appeared in the neighbourhood of Toumay, 
designed partly to protect that town, which had refused a 
garrison, and partly to create a diversion in favour of Valen- 
ciennes. No sooner had Noircarmes got tidings of this, than, 
leaving a sufficient detachment to carry on the blockade, he 
made a rapid march with the rest of his forces, came suddenly 
on the en^my, engaged him in a pitched battle, completely 
routed him," and drove his scattered legions up to the walls of 
Tournay. That city, now incapable of resistance, opened its 
grates at once, and submitted to the terms of the con<jueror, 
who soon returned, with his victorious army, to the siege of 
Valenciennes. 

But the confidence of the inhabitants was not shaken. On 
the contrary, under the delusive promises of their preacher, it 
seemed to rise higher than ever, and they rejected with scorn 
every invitation to surrender. Again the regent wrote to her 
brother, that, unless he allowed more active operations, there 
was great danger the place would be relieved by the Huguenots 
on the frontier, or by the Gueux^ whose troops were scattered 
through the country. 

Urged hj the last consideration, Philip yielded a reluctant 
assent to his sister's wishes. But in his letter, dated on the 
thirteenth of March, he insisted that, before resorting to 
violence, persuasion and menace should be first tried ; and that, 
in case of an assault, great care should be had that no harm 
came to the old and infirm, to women or children, to any, in 
short, who were not found actually in arms against the govern- 
ment. (1)— The clemency shown by Philip on this occasion 
reflects infinite credit on him ; and if it be disposed of by some 
as mere policy, it must be allowed to be a policy near akin to 
humanity. It forms a striking contrast with the ferocious mood 
in which Margarejt indulged at this time, when she seems to 
have felt that a long arrear of vengeance was due for the 
humiliations she had been compelled to endure. 

The regent lost no time in profiting by the royal license. 
She first, however, proposed, in obedience to her instructions, 
to see what could be done by milder measures. She sent two 
envoys. Count Egmont and the duke of Arschot to Valen^ 
ciennes, in order to expostulate with the citizens, and if possible 
bring them to reason. The two nobles represented to the people 
the folly of attempting to cope, thus single-handed, as it were, 
with the government. Their allies had been discomfited one 
after another. With the defeat before Tournay must have 

(1) Strada grives an extract from the letter :— " Deinde si deditio non seque- 
retur, invaderent quidem urbem, quodque militum est, ag:erent; k csedibus 
tamen non puerorum mod5, senumque ac mulierum abstinerentj sed civium 
nallus, nisi dura inter propugrnandum se hostem gereret enecaretur," — 
Strada, De Bello Belgico, torn. i. p. 311. 
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faded the last ray of hope. They hesonght the citizens to 
accept, while there was time, the grace proffered them by the 
duchess, who was willLng, if the town submitted, that such as 
chose to leave it might take their effects and go wherever they 
listed. 

But the people oi Valenciennes, fortified hj the promises of 
their leaders, and with a blind confidence in their own resources, 
which had hitherto proved effectual, held lightly both the 
arguments and offers of the envoys, who returned to the camp 
of Noircarmes greatly disgusted with the ill-success of their 
mission. There was no room for further delay, and prepa- 
rations were made for reducing the place by more active opera- 
tions. 

Valenciennes stands on the crest of an eminence that sweens 
down by a gradual slope towards the river Scheldt, which, 
washing the walls of the city, forms a good defence on that 
quarter. The ramparts endompassing the town, orip^inally 
strong and of great thickness, were now somewhat impaired by 
a?e. They were protected by a wide ditch, which in some 
places was partially choked up with rubbish. The walls were 
well lined with artillery, and the magazines provided with 
ammunition. In short, the place was one which, in earlier 
days, from the strength of its works as well as its natural 
position, might have embarrassed an army more formidable than 
that which now lay before it. 

The first step of Noircarmes was to contract his lines, and 
closely to invest the town. He next availed himself of a dark 
and stormy night to attack one of the suburbs, which he carried 
after a shurp engagement, and left in the charge of some com- 
panies of Walloons. 

The following day these troops opened a brisk fire on the 
soldiers who defended the ramparts, which was returned by the 
latter with equal spirit. But while amusing the enemy in this 
quarter, JSToiroarmes ordered a battery to be constructed, con- 
sisting at first of ten, afterwards of twenty, heavy guns and 
mortars, besides some lighter pieces. From this battery he 
opened a well-directed and most disastrous fire on the cit;^, 
demolishing some of the principal edifices, which, from their 
size, afforded a prominent mark. The great tower of St. Nidiolas, 
on which some heavy ordnance was planted, soon crumbled 
under this fierce cannonade, and its defenders were buried in 
its ruins. At length, at the end of four hours, the inhabitants, 
tmable longer to endure the storm of shot and shells which 
penetrated every quarter of the town, so far humbled their 
pride as to request a parley. To this Noircarmes assented, but 
without intermitting his fire for a moment. 

The deputies informed the general, that the city was willing 
to capitulate on the terms oefore proposed by the Flemish 
nobles. But Noircarmes contemptuously told them that '* things 
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y/nace not now as they then were, and it was not his wont to talk 
of terms with a fallen enemy." (1) The deputies, greatly dis- 
oomfited by the reply, returned to report the failure of their 
mission to their townsmen. 

Meanwhile the iron tempest continued with pitiless fury. 
The wretched^ people could lind no refuge from it in their 
dwellings, whidi hlled the streets witii their ruins. It was 
not, however, till two-and-thirty hours more had passed away 
that a practicable breach was made in the walls ; while the 
rubbish which had tumbled into the fosse from the crumbling 
ramparts afforded a tolerable passage for the beseigers, on a 
level nearly with the breach itself. By this passage Noircarmes 
now prepared to march into the city, through the open breach, 
at the head of his battalions. 

The people of Yalenciennes too late awoke from their delu- 
sion. They were no longer cheered by the voice of their 
fanatical leader, for he had provided for his own safety by 
flight ; and preferring any fate to that of being delivered over 
to the ruthless soldiery of Noircarmes, they o&red at once to 
surrender the town at discretion, throwing themselves on the 
mercy of their victors. Six-and-thirty hours only had elapsed 
since the batteries of the besiegers had opened their fire, and 
during that iime three thousand bombs had been thrown into 
the city ; (2) which was thought scarcely less than a miracle in 
that day. 

On the second of April, 1567, Just four months after the 
commencement of the sie^, the victorious army marched into 
Yalenciennes. As it denied through the long and narrow 
streets, which showed signs of the dismal fray in their shattered 
edifices, and in the dead and dying still stretched on the pave- 
ment, it was met by troops of women and young maidens 
bearing green branches in their hands, and deprecating with 
tears and piteous lamentations the wrath of the conquerors. 
iN'oircarmes marched at once to the town-house, where he 
speedily relieved the municipal functionaries of all responsi- 
bility, by turning them out of office. His next care was to 
seize the persons of the zealous ministers and the other leaders. 
Many had already contrived to make their escape. Most of 
these were soon after taken, the preacher La Grange among the 
reclt, and to the number of thirty-six were sentenced either to 
the scaffold or the gallows. (3) The general then caused the 

(1) " Quasi yerb, inquit, vestra conditio eadem hodic sit, ac nudiustertius. 
Ser6 sapitis Vaiencenates : ego cert^ conditionibus non transigo cadente cum 
hoste.'*~Strada, De Bello Belg:ico, torn. i. p. 314. 

(2) "Fenintque ter millies explosas morales machinas, mcenium quilm 
hominum majori strage.''— Ibid, ubi supra. 

(3) So states Margaret's historian, who would not be likely to exaggerate 
the number of those who suffered. The loyal president of Mechlin dismisses 
the matter more summarily, without specifying any number of victims. " £1 
fienor de Noilcarmes se asegord de machos prisioneros,principaIes Borgeses, j 
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citizens to be disanned, and the fortifications, on whicli were 
mounted eighty pieces of artillery, to be dismantled. The town 
was deprived of its privileges and immunities, and. a heavy 
fine imposed on the inhabitants to defray the charges of the 
war. The Protestant worship was abolished, the churches were 
restored to their former occupants, and none but the Roman 
Catholic service was allowed henceforth to be performed in the 
city. The bishop of Arras was invited to watch over the 
spiritual concerns of the inhabitants, and a strong garrison of 
eight battalions was quartered in the place, to secure order and 
maintain the authoritjr of the crown. (1) 

The keys of Valenciennes, it was commonly said, opened to 
the regent the ^ates of all the refractory cities of the Nether- 
lands. Maestricht, Tomhut, Ghent, Ypres, Oudenarde, and 
other places which had refused to admit a garrison within their 
waUs, now surrendered, one after another, to Margaret, and 
consented to receive her terms. In like manner Megen estab- 
lished the royal authority in the province of Gueldres, and 
Arembersf, after a more prolonged resistance, in Groningen and 
Priesland. In a few weeks, with the exception of Antwerp 
and some places in Holland, the victorious arms of the regent 
had subdued the spirit of resistance in every part of the 
country. (2) The movement of the insurgents naa been pre* 
mature. 

de otros que avian sido los autores de la rebelioD, d los quales se hizo luego en 
diligencia su pleyto/* (Renom de Francia, Alborotos de Flandes, MS.) Brandt, 
the historian of the Reformation (vol. i. p. 251), tells us that two hundred were^ 
said to have perished by the hands of the hangman at Valenciennes, on account 
of the religious troubles, in the course of this^ear. 

(1) For information, more or less minute, in regard to the siege of Valen- 
ciennes, see Strada, De Bello Belgico, tom. i. pp. 303-315; Vander Haer, De 
InitiisTumultuum, pp. 319-322J Meteren, Hist, des Pays-Bas, fol. 49 j Corre- 
spondance de Guillaume le Tacitume, tom. ii. p. 501 ; Renom de FraDcia». 
Alborotos de Flandes, MS. 
. (2) Strada, De Bello Belgico, tom. i. pp. 315, 323 et seq. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



TBANQTJTLLITY BESTOEED. 
1667. 

Oath imposed by Margaret— Refused by Orange— He leaves the Netherlands 
—Submission of the Country— New Edict— Order restored. 

The perplexities in which the regent had been involved had led 
her to conceive a plan, early in January, 1667, the idea of which 
may have been suggested by the similar plan of Viglius. This 
was to require an oath from the great nobles, the knights of the 
Golden Fleece, and those in high stations, civil or mihtary, that 
tiiey would 3^eld implicit and unqualified obedience to the 
commands of the king, of whatever nature they might be. Her 
object in this measure was not to secure a test of loyalty, — she 
knew Ml well who were the friends and who were the foes of 
the government ; but she wished a decent apology for ridding 
herself of the latter ; and it was made a condition, that those 
who refused to take the oath were to be dismissed from office. 

The measure seems to have met with no opposition when first 
started in the council ; where Mansfeldt, Arschot, Megen, ^ 
Earlaimont, all signified their readiness to sign the oath. 
Egmont indeed raised some scruples. After the oath of alle- 
giance he had once taken, a new one seemed superfluous. 
The bare word of a man of honour and a chevalier of the Toison 
ought to suffice. (1) But after a short correspondence on the 
subject, his scruples vanished before the arguments or persua- 
sions of the regent. 

Bredcrode, who held a military command, was not of so 
accommodating a temper. He indignantly exclaimed, that it 
was a base trick of the government, and he imderstood the drift 
of it. He refused to subscribe the oath, and at once threw up 
his commission. The counts Hoome and Hoogstraten declined 
also, but in more temperate terms, and resigning their employ- 
ments, withdrew to their estates in the country. 

The person of most importance was the prince of Orange, and 
it was necessary to approach him with the greatest caution. 
Margaret, it is true, had long since withdrawn from him her 

(I) ** II ne comprenait pas pourquoi la gouvemante insistait, aprds qu*il lui 
svait ^crit une lettre de sa miain, contenant tout ce que S. A. pouvait d^irer 
^*un gentilhomme d'honneur, chevalier de I'Ordre, natorel vassal da Roi, et 
qid toute aa vie avait fait le devoir d'homme de bien, comme il le faisait encore 
Jonmellement."— Correspondancede Philippe II. torn. i. p. 321. 
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confidence. But he had too much consideration and authority 
in the country for her^ to wish to break with him, Nor would 
she willingly give him cause of disgust. She accordingly 
addressed him a note, couched in the most insinuating terms 
she had at her command. 

She could not doubt he would be ready to set a good example, 
when his example would be so important in the perplexed con- 
dition of the country. Eumours had been circulated to the 
prejudice of his loyalty. She did not give them credit. She 
could not for a moment believe that he would so far dishonour 
his great name and his illustrious descent as to deserve such a 
reproach ; and she had no doubt he would gladly avail himself 
of the present occasion to wipe away all su8picion.(l) 

The despatch inclosed a form of the oath, by which the 
party was to bind himself to " servo the king, and act for 
or against whomever his majesty might command, without 
restriction or limitation," (2) on pain of being dismissed from 



William was not lonff in replying to a requisition, to obey 
which would leave him less freedom than might be claimed by 
the meanest peasant in the country. On the twenty-eighth of 
April, the same day on which he received the letter, he wrote 
to the regent, declining in the most positive terms to take the 
oath. Such an act, he said, would of itself imply that he had 
abeady violated the oath he had previously taken. Nor could 
he honourably take it, since it mifht bind him to do what 
would be contrary to the dictates of nis own conscience, as well 
as to what he conceived to be the true interests of his majesty 
and the country. (3) He was aware that such a demand on the 
regent's part was equivalent to a dismissal from office. He 
begged her, therefore, to send some one fully empowered to 
receive his commissions, since he was ready forthwith to sur- 
render them. As for himself, he should withdraw from the 
Netherlands, and wait until his sovereign had time to become 
satisfied of his fidelity. But wherever ne might oe, he should 
ever be ready to devote both life and property to the service of 
the king ana the common weal of the country. (4) 

Whatever hesitation the prince of Orange may have before 

(1) " Ferez cesser les calumnies que dictes se semer centre vous, ensamble 
tous ces bruits que scavez courrir de vous, encoires que en man endroict je 
les tiens faulz et que k tort ils se dyent; ne pouvant croire que eu ungr coeur 
noble et de telle extraction que vous estes, successeur des Seigneurs,*' etc. — 
Archives de la Maison d' Orange-Nassau, torn. iii. p. 44. 

(2) " Servir et m*employer envers et centre tous, et comme me sera or- 
donnd de sa part, sans limitation ou restrinction." — Ibid, nbi supra. 

(3) " Je seroys aulcunement obUg^, et constrainct, le cas advenant, que on 
me viendroict a commander chose qui pourroit venir contre ma conscience oa 
aa d^service de sa Ma** et du pays."— Ibid. p. 46. 

(4) *' Vous asseurant que, oii que seray, n*espargneray jamais mon corpa 
ni mon bien poor le service de Sa Ma^ et le bien commun de ces pays.—Ibid.. 
p. 47. 
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felt as to the course he was to take, it was clear the time had 
now come for decisive action. Though the steady advocate of 
political reform, his policy, as we have seen, had been to attempt 
this by constitational methods, not by violence. But all his 
more moderate plans had been overthrown by the explosion of 
the iconoclasts. The outrages then perpetrated had both alien- 
ated the Catholics and disgusted the more moderate portion of 
the Protestants ; while the divisions of the Protestants among 
themselves had so far paralyzed their action, that the whole 
strength of the party of reform had never been fairly exerted in 
tbe conflict. Tnat confiot, unprepared as the nation was for it» 
had been most disastrous. Everywhere the arms of the regent 
had been victorious. It was evident the hour for resistance had 
not yet come. 

Yet for William to remain in his present position was 
hazardous in the extreme. Eumours had gone abroad that the 
duke of Alva would soon be in the Netherlands, at the head pf 
a force sufficient to put down all opposition. "Beware of 
Alva," said his wife's kinsman, the landgrave of Hesse, to 
"William ; " I know him well."(l) The prince of Orange also 
knew him well, — ^too well to trust him. He knew the hard, 
inexorable nature of the man who was now coming with an 
army at his back, and clothed with the twofold authority of 
judge and executioner. The first blow would, he knew, be 
aimed at the highest mark. To await Alva's coming would be 
to provoke his fate. Yet the prince felt all the drearmess of his 
situation. ** I am alone," he wrote to the Landgrave William 
of Hesse, " with dangers menacing me on all sides, yet without 
one trusty Mend to whom I can open my heart." (2) 

Margaret seems to have been less prepared than might have 
been expected for the decision of Orange. Yet she determined 
not to let him depart from the counfiy without an effort to 
retain him. She accordi^gl;^ sent her secretary, Berty, to the 
prince at Antwerp, to enter into the matter more freely, and, if 
pofisiMe, prevail on him to review the grounds of his decision. 
William J&eely, and at some length, stated his reasons for 
declining the oath. *' If I thus blindly surrender myself to the 
will g£ the king, I may be driven to do what is most repugnant 
to my principles, especially in the stem mode of dealing with 
the sectaries. I mav be con4>elled to denounce some of my own 
fiEunily, even my wife, as Lutherans, and to deliver them into 
the hands of the executioner. Finally," said he, " the king 
may send some one in his royal name to rule over us, to whom 
it would be derogatory for me to submit." The name of 

(1) Archives de la Maison d'Orange-Nassan, torn. iii. p. 43. 

(2) " In ansehiing das wir in dissen l&ndeu allein seindt, und in h^chsten 
nfiten und g^ehrden leibs und lebens stecken, und keinen vertrauwen 
freundt umb una haben, deme ynx unser gemUthe und hertz recht erttflhea 
ddrffen."— Ibid. p. SQ. 
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" Alva" escaped, as if involuntarily, from Ms lips,— and he was 
silent. (1) 

Berty endeavoured to answer the ohiections of the prince, hut 
the latter, interrupting him before he had touched on the duke 
of Alva, bluntly declared that the kincr would never bo content 
while one of his great vassals was wedded to a heretic. It was 
liis purpose, therefore, to leave the country at once, and retire 
to Germany ; and with this remark he abruptly closed the 
conference. 

The secretary, though mortified at his own failure, besouj^ht 
William to consent to an interview, before his departure, with. 
Count Efirmont, who, Berty trusted, might be more successful. To 
this Wiiliam readily assented. This celebrated meeting took 
place at WiUbroek, a village between Antwerp and Brussels. 
Besides the two lords there were only present Count Mansfeldt 
and the secretary. 

After some discussion, in which each of the friends endea* 
voured to win over the other to his own way of thinkiii^, 
William expressed the hope that Egmont would save himself in 
time from the bloody tempest that, he predicted, was soon to 
fall on the heads of the Flemish nobles. (2) ** I trust in the 
clemency of my sovereiffn,** answered the count ; " he cannot 
deal harshly with men who have restored order to the country." 
** This clemency you so extol," replied William, ** will be your 
ruin. Much I fear that the Spaniards will make use of you as 
a bridge to effect their entrance into the country ! " (3) With 
this ominous prediction on his lips, he tenderly embraced the 
count, with tears in his eyes, bidaing him a last farewell. And 
thus the two friends parted, like men who were never to meet 
again. 

The different courses pursued by the two nobles were such as 
mieht be expected from the difference of both their characters 
and their circumstances. Egmont, ardent, hopeful, and c(m- 
fiding, easily surrendered himself to the illusions of his own 
fancy, as if events were to shape themselves according to his 
wishes. He had not the far-seeing eye of William, which 
seemed to penetrate into events as it did into characters. Nor 
had Egmont learned, like William, not to put his trust in 
princes. He was, doubtless, as sincerely attached to his country 
as the prince of Orange, and abhorred, like him, the system of 
persecution avowed by the government. But this persecution 
fell upon a party with whom he had little Sjrmpathy. William, 
on the other hand, was a member of that party. A blow aimed 

0) Strada, De Bello Belgico, torn. i. p. 3 19. 

(2) *' Orasse ilium, subduceret sese, gravidaxnque cruore tempestatem ab 
Hi<ipani& impendentem Belgarum Proceram capitibus ne oppcriretur.** — Ibid, 
p. 321. 

(3) " Perdet te, inquit Orangius, h»c quam jactas dementia Regis, Eg- 
monti J ac videor mihi providere animo, utinam falso, te pontem scilicet 
faturum, quo Hispani calcato, in Belgium transmittant."— Ibid, ubi supra. 
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at ihem was aimed also at him. It is easy to see how different 
were the stakes of the two nobles in the coming contest, both in 
respect to their sympathies and their interests. Egmont was 
by oirth a Fleming. His estates were in Flanders, and there, 
too, were his hopes of worldly fortune. Exile to him would 
haye been beggary and ruin. JBut a large, if not the larger part 
of William's property, lay without the confines of the Nether- 
lands. In withdrawing to Grermany, he went to his native 
land. His kindred were still there. With them he had main- 
Isined a constant correspondence, and there he would be 
welcomed by troops of friends. It was a home, and no place of 
exile, that William was to find in (Germany. 

Shortly after this interview, the prince went to his estates at 
Breda, there to remain a few days before quitting the coimtry.(l) 
From Breda he wrote to Egmont, expressing the hope that, 
when he had weighed them in his mind, he would be contented 
with the reasons assigned for his departure. The rest he would 
leave to God, who would order all for His own glory, ** Be 
sure,** he added, " you have no friend more warmly devoted 
to you than myself ; for the love of you is too deeply rooted in 
my heart to be weakened either by tmie or distance.**(2) It is 
pleasing to see that party spirit had not, as in the case of more 
vulgar souls, the power to rend asunder the ties which had so 
long bound these great men to each other ; to see them still 
turning back, with looks of accustomed kindness, when they were 
entering the paths that were to lead in such opposite directions. 

William wrote also to the king, acquainting him with what 
he had done, and explaining the grounds of it; at the same 
time renewing the declaration that, wherever he might be, he 
trusted never to be foimd wanting to the obligations of a true 
a&d faithful vassal. Before leaving Breda, the prince received 
a letter from the politic regent, more amiable in its import than 
might have been expected. Perhaps it was not wholly policy 
that made her unwilling to part with him in anger. She ex- 
pressed her readiness to do him any fiavour in her power. She 
Bad always felt for him, she said, the same affection as for her 
own son, and should ever continue to do so. (3) 

(1) The secretary Pratz, in a letter of the fourteenth of AprU, thus kindly 
notices William's departure : " The prince has gonet taking along with him 
lialf a dozen heretical doctors and a good number of other seditious rogues." 
— Correspondance de Philippe II. torn. i. p. 526. 

(2) " Tibi vero hoc persuade amiciorem me te habere neminem cui quidvis 
nbere imperare potes. Amor enim tui eas egit radices in animo meo ut 
minui nullo temporls aut locorum intervallo possit." — Archives de la Maison 
d'Orange-Nassan, tom. iii. p. 70. 

It is not easy to understand why William should have resorted to Latin in 
his correspondence with Egmont. 

(3) ** Ayant tousjours porte en vostre endroit Taffection que jc pourrois 
fake ponr ung mien flls, ou parent bien proche. Et vous vous povez de ce 
oonfier, tontes les fois que les occasions se pr^senteront, que feray le mesme.'' 
^Correspondance de Guillaume le Tadtnrne, tom. ii. p. 371. 

II. F 
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On the last of April, William departed for Grennany. He 
took with him all his household except his eldest son, the connt 
of Bnren, then a boy thirteen years old, who was pursuinff his 
studies at the university of Louvain.(l) Perhaps Williani 
trusted to the immunities of Brabant, or to the tender age of 
the youth, for his protection. If so, he grievously miscalculated. 
The boy would serve as too important a hostage for his father^ 
and Philip caused him to be transferred to Madrid ; where. 
Tinder the monarch's eye, he was educated in reKgious as well 
as in political sentiments very little in harmony with those 
of the prince of Orange. Fortxmately, the younger brother, 
Maurice, who inherited the genius of his father, and was to 
carry down his ^eat name to another generation, was allowed 
to receive his training under the i)aternal roof. (2) 

Besides his family, "William was accompanied by a host of 
friends and followers, some of them persons of high considera- 
tion, who preferred banishment with him to encountering the 
troubles that awaited them at home. Thus attended, he nxed 
his residence at DiUemburg, in Nassau, the seat of his ancestors, 
and the place of his own birth. He there occupied himself witii 
studying the Lutheran doctrine under an experienced teacher 
of that persuasion ;(3) and, while he kept a watehful eye on the 
events passing in his unhappy country, ne endeavoured to make 
himself ac(^uainted with the principles of that glorious Eeforma- 
tion, of which, in connection with political freedom, he was one 
day to become the champion. 

The departure of the prince of Orange caused general con- 
stemation in the Netherlands. All who were in any way 
compromised by the late disturbances watched more anxiomdy 
than ever the signs of the coming tempest, as they felt they had 
lost the pilot who alone could enable them to weather it. 
Thousands prepared to imitate his example by quitting the 
country before it was too late. Among those who fled were the 
counts Culemborg, Berg, Hoogstraten, Louis of Nassau, and 
others of inferior note, who passed into Germany, where they 
gathered into a little circle round the prince, waiting, like him, 
for happier days. 

(1) William's only daughter was maid of honour to the regent, who made 
no objection to her accompanying her fe^her, saying that, on the yonng lady's 
return, she would find no diminution of the love that had been always shown 
to her.— Correspondance de GuiUaume le Tacitume, tom. ii. p. 371. 

(2) According to Strada, some thought that William knew well what he was 
about when he left his son behind him at Louvain ; and that he would have 
had no ojjgection that the boy should be removed to Madrid,— considering 
that, if things went badly with himself, it would be well for the heir of the 
house to have a hold on the monarch's favour. This is rather a cool way of 
proceedmg for a parent, it must be admitted. Yet it is not very dissimilar from 
that pursued by William's own father, who, a stanch Lutheran hmself, allowed 
his son to form part of the imperial household, and to be there nurtured in the 
Roman Catholic Mth.— See Strada, De Bello Belgico, tom. i. p. 373. 

(3) Archives de la Maison d'Orange-Nassau, tom. iii. p. 100. 
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Some of the great lords, who had held out against the regent, 
now left alone, intimated their willingness to comply with her 
demands. " Count Hoome," she writes to Philip, ** has offered 
his services to me, and declares his readiness to take the oath. 
If he has Q>oken too £reely, he says, it was not from any dis- 
afifeotion to the goy^imient, hut from a momentary feeling of 
nique and irritation. I would not drive him to desperation, and 
&om regfurd to his kindred I have consented that he should take 
iis seat in the council again." (1) The haughty tone of the 
duehefls shows that she felt hersdf now so stronely seated as to 
be nearly indifferent whether the person she aealt with were 
friend or ^.(2) 

Egm(mt, at this time, was endeayouring to make unends for 
the oast by such extraordinary demonstrations of loyal^ as 
should effSiee all remembrance of it. He rode through the land 
at the head of his troops, breaking up the consistories, arresting' 
the rioters, and everywhere re-establishing the Catholic worsMn. 
fie loudly declared that those who would remain his frienos 
must give uncNt^uivocal proofs of loyalty to the crown and the 
Boman Catholic faith. Some of those with whom he had been 
most intimate, disgissted with this course, and distrusting, 

Srhaps, such a deporat for their correspondence, sent back the 
^ra they had received from him, and demanded their own in 
xetnm.(3) 

At Brussels Egmont entered into all the gaieties of the court, 
displaying his usual magnificence in costly fStes and banquets, 
which the duehess of rarma sometimes honoured with her 
pteae/pee. The count's name appears among those which she 
mentioDfl to Philip as of persons wdl affected to the govern- 
ment. *'It is impossiUe," she savs, "not to be satisfied with 
his conduct." (4) Thus elated by the favour of the regentr-next 
in importance to that of royalty itself— the iU-fated nobleman 
dierished the fDud hope that the past would now be completely 
effiioed from the memory of his master — a master who might 
forget a benefit, but who was never known to forgive an injure. 

The great towns throughout the land had now generally 
intimated their willingness to submit to the rei^uisitions of 
Margaret, and many of them had admitted garrisons within 
their walls. Antwerp only, of the cities of Brabant, remained 

(1) " Potnr ne le Jecter d'adyantaige en d^sespoir et perdition, aussy en 
ooutemj^atian de ses parens et alliez, je n*ai peu excnser lay dire qu*il seroit; 
denc^iea ainsy quMl ayait faict, et qa'U revinst an cooAeil.**— Coxrespondance 
de Margruerite d'Autriche, p. 388. 

(2) William was generons enoogh to commend Hoome for this step, ex- 
pressing the hope that it might induce such a spirit of harmony in the royal 
comidl as would promote the interests of both king and country.— See the 
letter, written in Lathi, dated from Breda, April 14, in Archiyca de la Maison 
d'Orange' Nassau, tom. iii. p. 71. 

(3) Strada, De Bello Belgico, tom. 1. p. 322. 

(4) Correspondance de Marguerite d'Autriche, p. 335. 
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intractable. At length it yielded to the general impulse, and a 
deputation was sent to the regent to sue for her forgiveness, and 
to promise that the leaders m the late disturbances should be 
banished from the city. This was a real triumph to the royal 
party, considering the motley character of the population, in 
•which there was so large an infusion of Calvinism. But Margaret, 
far from showing her satisfaction, cooUy answered, that they 
must first receive a garrison ; then she would intercede for them 
with the king, and would herself consent to take up her resi- 
dence in the city. In this the inhabitants, now well humbled, 
affected willingly to acquiesce ; and soon after Count Mansfeldt, 
at the head of sixteen companies of foot, marched into Antwerp 
in battle array, and there quartered his soldiers as in a con- 
quered capital. 

A day was fixed for the regent's entry, which was to be made 
with all becoming pomp. Detachments of troops were stationed 
in the principal avenues, and on the thirtieth of April Margaret 
rode into Antwerp, escorted by twelve hundred Walloons, and 
accompanied by the knights of the Golden Fleece, the great 
lords, and the provincial magistrates. As the glittering pro- 
cession passed through the files of the soldiery, along the 
principal streets, it was greeted with the huzzas of the fickle 
populace. Thus cheered on her way, the regent nroceeded first 
to the cathedral, where Te Deum was chanted, ana on her knees 
she returned thanks to the Almighty, that this great city had 
been restored without battle or bloodshed to the king and the 
true faith. (1) As her eyes wandered over the desecrated altars 
and the walls despoiled of their ornaments, their rich sculpture 
and paintings, by the rude hand of violence, Margaret could not 
restrain her tears. Her first care was to recover, as far as 
possible,, the stolen property, and repair the injuries to the 
building ; the next, to punish the authors of these atrocities ; 
and the execution in the market-place of four of the ring-leaders 
proclaimed to the people of Antwerp that the reign of anarchy 
was over. 

Margaret next caused the churches of the Reformed party to 
be levelled with the ground. Those of the Eomish faith, aiter 
being purified, and the marks of violence, as far as practicable, 
effacea, were restored to their ancient occupants. The Protes- 
tant schools were everywhere closed. The children who had 
been baptized with Protestant rites were now rebaptized after 
the Catholic. (2) In fine, the Beformed worship was interdicted 
throughout the city, and that of the Romish church, with its 
splendid ritual, was established in its place. 

On occupying Antwerp, Margaret had allowed all who were 

(1) " Eg^it ipsa privatim magrnee Virgiui grates, qn6d ejus ope tantam urbem 
sine prselio ac sanguine. Religion! Regique reddidisset.^—Strada, De Bdlo 
Belgico, torn. i. p. 328. 

(2) Brandt, Reformation in the Low Countries, torn. i. p. 854. 
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Bot implicated in the late riots to leave the city with their efiects. 
0reat numbers now availed themselves of this permission, and 
the streets presented the melancholy spectacle of husbands 
pstrting from their wives, parents from their children, or, it 
might be, taking t}ieir families along with them to some kinder 
land, where they would be allowed to worship God according to 
the dictates of their own consciences. 

But even this glimmering of a tolerant spirit— if so it can be 
called — which Margaret exhibited at the outset, soon faded 
away before the dark spirit of the Inquisition. On the twenty- 
fourth of May, she published an edict, written in the characters 
of blood which distinguished the worst times of Charles and of 
Philip. By this edict, all who had publicly preached, or who 
had performed the religious exercises after the Protestant 
manner, all who had furnished the places of meeting, or had 
harboured or aided the preachers, all printers of heretical tracts, 
or artists who with their pencil had brought ridicule on the 
Church of Rome, — all, in short, who were guilty of these or 
similar iniquities, were to be punished with death and con- 
fiscation of property. Lighter offences were to be dealt with 
according to the measure of their guilt. The edict containing 
these humane provisions is of considerable length, and goes into 
a large specification of offences, from which few, if any of the 
reformed, could have been entirely exempt, (l) "When this 
ordinance of the regent was known at Madrid, it caused great 
dissatisfaction. The king pronounced it ** indecorous, illegal, 
and altogether repugnant to the true spirit of Christianity ;" (2) 
and he ordered MTargaret forthwith to revoke the edict. It was 
accordingly repealed on the twenty-third of July following. 
The reader who may be disposed to join heartily in the male- 
diction may not be prepared to learn that the cause of the royal 
indignation was not that the edict was too severe, but that it 
"was too lenient ! It nowhere denounced the right of private 
worship. A man might still be a heretic at heart and at his own 
fireside, so long as he did not obtrude it on the public. This 
did not suit the Inquisition, whose jealous eye penetrated into 
the houses and the hearts of men, dragging forth their secret 
thoughts into open day, and punishing these like overt acts. 
Margaret had something yet to learn in the school of perse- 
cution. (3) 

(1) Qachard has transferred to his notes the whole of this sanguinary docu- 
m«at. — See Ck)rrespondance de Philippe II. torn. i. pp. 550, 551. 

(2) " La peine et le m^ontentement qu'il a 4prouy€s, de ce que Ton a fait 
une cho^e si illicite, si ind^cente, et si contraire k la religion chr^ti^ine.*'— 
Ibid, ttbi snpra. 

(a) Viglius was not too enlightened to enter his protest against the right to 
freedom of conscience, which, in a letter to his friend Hopper, he says may 
lead every one to set up his own gods—" lares ant lemures "—according to 
his fancy. Yet the president was wise enough to see that sufficient bad 
been done at present in breaking up the preachings. ** Thne and Philip's 
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Wliile at Antwerp, the regent received an embassy from tlie 
elector of Saxony, tne landgrave of Hesse, and other Protestant 
princes of Germany, interceding for the oppressed Lutherans, 
and pra3ring that she would not consent to tneir being so griev- 
ously vexed by the Catholic government. Margaret, who was 
as little pleased with the plain terms in which this remon- 
strance was conveyed as with the object of it, coldly r^died, 
that the late conduct of the Flemish Protestants douMess 
entitled them to all this sympathy from the Carman princes; 
but die advised the latter to oiisy themselves with their owm 
afy rs, and leave the king of Spain to manage his as he thought 
be8t.(l) 

Of all the provinces, Holland was the only one which still 
made resistance to the will of the regent. And here, as we have 
already seen, was gathered a military array of some strengdi. 
The head-quarters were at Brederode's town of Viana. But that 
chief had left his followers for the present, and had been 
secretly introduced into Amsterdam, where, as before noticed, 
he was busy in rousing a spirit of resistance in the citiz^is, 
already well prepared for it by their Protestant preachers. The 
magistrates, sorely annoyed, would gladly have rid themselves 
of Brederode's presence, but he had too strong a hold on 1^ 
people. Yet, as hour after hour brought fresh tidings of the 
disasters of his party, the chief himself became aware that all 
ho|)es of successful resistance must be deferred to another day. 
Quitting the city by night, he contrived, with the aid of his 
friends, to make his escape into Germany. Some monliis he 
passed in Westphalia, occupied with raising forces for a medi- 
tated invasion of the Netherlands, when, in the summer of 
1668, he was carried off by a fever, brought on, it is said, by his 
careless, intemperate way of life. (2) 

Brederode was a person of a free and fearless temper,— with 
the defects, and the merits too, that attach to that sort of 
character. The friendship with which he seems to have been 
regarded by some of the most estimable persons of his party — 
Louis of Nassau, especially—; speaks well for his heart. The 
reckless audacity of the man is shown in his correspondence ; 
and the free manner in which he deals with persons and events 
makes his letters no less interesting than important for the 
light they throw on these troubled^ times. Yet it cannot be 
denied that, after all, Brederode is indebted much more to the 

presence must do the rest."— (Epistobe ad Hoppemm, p. 438.) " Those,** lie 
says in another letter, '* who have set the king: agrainst the edict have greatly 
deceived him. They are having their ovation before they have gahied the 
victory. They think they can dispose of Flemish affairs as they like at 
Toledo, -when hardly a Spaniard dares to show his head in Brussels."— 
Ibid. p. 428. 

(1) Archives de la Maison d*Orang:e-Nassaa, torn. iii. pp. 80-93.— Strada« 
De Bello Belgico, torn. i. p. 329. 

(2) Strada, De Bello Bcdgico, tom. i. p. 33S. 
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^lemnstances of his situation tkan to his own character for the 
aiMMe he occupies in the pagres of history. (1) 

TkoB left without a leader, the little army which Brederode 
had ^at^ered under his banner soon fell to pieces. Detach- 
mmts, scattering over the country, committed various depre- 
^itions, laundering ti^ religious houses, and engaging in 
^eoiOKters witii the royal troops under Megen and Arembers:, 
isL whidi the insurgents £eu<ed the worst. Thus broken on all 
sides, l^ose who did not fall into the enemy's hands, or on the 
field, were too ^rlad to make their escape into G^ermany. One 
vessel, containing a great number of fugitives, was wrecked, and 
all on board were made prisoners. Among them were two 
Ibiolliers, of the name of Battenb^e ; they were of a noble 
douly, and prominent ^members of tne league. They were at 
<mee, with tneir T»incipal followers, thrown into prison, to 
awart their doom from the bloody tribunal of Alva. 

Deprived oi aU support from without, the city of Amsterdam 
<^ercMi no further resistance, but threw open its gates to the 
i^ent, and consented to accept her terms. These were the 
«ame that had been imposed on all the other refractory towns. 
The immimities of the city were declared to be forfeited, a 
garriscHL was marched into the place, and preparations were 
made for building a fortress, to guard against future commo- 
tions. Those who chose — ^with the customary exceptions — 
were allowed to leave the city. Great numbers availed them- 
sdves of the permission. The neighbouring dikes were crowded 
with fugitives from the territory around, as weU as from the 
city, anxiously waiting for vessels to transport them to Embden, 
the chief asylum of the exiles. There they stood, men, women, 
and children, a melancholy throng, without food, almost with- 
out raiment or any of the common necessaries of life, exciting 
1^0 commiseration of even their Catholic adversaries. (2) 

The example of Amsterdam was speediljr followed by Delft, 
Haarlem, Eotterdam, Leyden, and the remaining towns of Hol- 
land, which now seemed to vie with one another in demonstra- 
tions of loyalty to the government. The triumph of the regent 
was compxete. Her arms had been everywhere successful, and 
her authority was fully recognized throughout the whole 
extent of the Netherlands. Doubtful friends and open foes. 
Catholics and Keformers, were alike prostrate at her feet. (3) 

(1) Groen's inestimable collection contahis several of Brederode*s letters, 
"Which may remind one in their tone of the dashing cavalier of the time of 
Charles the Fu^. They come from the heart, mmgling the spirit of daring 
enterprise with the earless gaiety of the bon vivant, and tlwow far more light 
tbaxi the stiflf, statesmanlike correspondence of the period, on the character, 
not merely of the writer, but of the di^ointed times in ^niiich he lived. 

(2) Brandt, Reformation in the Low Countries, vol. i. p. 255.— Meteren, Hist, 
des Pays-Bas, fol. 5«.— Vander Haer, De Initiis Tomultuom, p. 327.— Corre- 
spondance de Philippe II. tom. i. p. 533. 

(3) Margaret's success draws forth an animated tribute from the in*esident 
of Mechlin : ** De manera que los negocios de los payses foajos por la gracia de 
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With the hour of triumph came also the hour of vengeanoa. 
And we can hardly doubt that the remembrance of past humi- 
liation gave a sharper edge to the sword of justice. Fortresses 
to overawe the inhabitants, were raised in the principal 
towns ;(1^ and the expense of their construction, as well as of 
maintaining their garrisons, was defrayed by fines laid on the 
refractory cities. (2) The regent's troops rode over the country, 
and wherever the reformed were garnered to hear the word, 
they were charged by the troopers, who trampled them under 
their horses' hoofs, shooting them down without meroy, or 
dragging them off by scores to execution. No town was so 
small that fifty at least did not perish in this way, while the 
number of the victims sometimes rose to two or even three 
hundred. (3) Everywhere along the road-side the traveller 
beheld the ghastly spectacle of bodies swinging from gibbets, or 
met with troops of miserable exiles flying from their native 
land. (4) Confiscation followed, as usual, in the train of perse- 
cution. At Tournay, the property of a hundred of the richest 
merchants was seized and appropriated by the government. 
Even the populace, like those animals who fall upon and devour 
one of their own number when wounded, now joined in the cry 
against the Reformers, They worked with the same alacrity as 
the soldiers in pulling down the Protestant chxirches ; and from 
the beams, in some instances, formed the very gallows from 
which their unhappy victims were suspended. (5) Such is the 
picture, well charged with horrors, left to us by Protestant 
writers. "We may be quite sure that it lost nothing of its 
darker colouring under their hands. 

So strong was now the tide of emigration, that it threatened 
to depopulate some of the fairest provinces of the country. The 
regent, who at first rejoiced in this as the best means of ridding 
the land of its enemies, became alarmed, as she saw it was 
drawing off so large a portion of the industrious population. 

Dios y la pradencia de esta yirtnosa Dama y Frincesa con la asistencia de los 
buoios consejeros y servidores del Rey en bnenos terminos y en efecto reme- 
diados, las villas reveldes y alteradas amazadas, los gueuses reducidos 6 
huidos J los ministros y predicantes ecbados fuera 6 presos j y la autoiidad 
de su Magestad establecida otra vez." — Renom de Francia, Alborotos de 
Flandes, MS. 

(1) This was fulfQling the prophecy of the prince of Orange, who in hia 
letter to Hoome tells him, — " In a short time we shall refuse neither bridle 
nor saddle. For myself,*' he adds, " I have not the strength to endure 
either."— Archives de la Maison d'Orange-Nassau, torn. iii. p. 72. 

(2) Strada, De Bello Belgico, torn. i. p. 333. 

(3) See Meteren (Hist, des Pays-Bas, fol. 49), who must have drawn some- 
what on his fancy for these wholesale executions, which, if ta^en literally*, 
would have gone nigh to depopulate the Netherlands. 

(4) *' Thus the gallowses were filled with carcases, and Germany with 
exiles." — Brandt, Reformation in the Low Countries, torn. i. p. 257. 

(5) " Ex trabibos decidentinm templorum, infelicia conformarent patibuls. 
ex quibus ipsi templorum fabri cultoresque pend^ent."— Strada» De BelLo 
Belgico, torn. i. p. 333. 
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Thej fled to France, to Germany, and very many to England, 
where the wise Elizabeth provided them with homes, loiowingr 
well that, though poor, they brought with them a skill in the 
mechanie arts which would do more than gold and silver for 
the M-osperity of her kingdom. 

' lUirgaret would have stayed this tide of emigration by promises 
of graces if not by a general amnesty for the past. But though 
she had power to punish, Philip had not given her the power to 
pard<m. And indeed promises of grace would have availed little 
with men Airing from the dread presence of Alva.(l) It was the 
fear of him which grave wings to their flight, as Margaret herself 
plainly intimated m a letter to the duke, in which she depre- 
cated his coming with an army, when nothing more was needed 
than a vigilant police. (2) 

In trutii, Margaret was greatly disgusted by the intended 
mission of the duke of Alva, of which she had been advised by 
the king some months before. She knew well the imperious 
temper of the man, and that, however high-sounding might be 
her own titles, the power would be lodged in his hands. She 
felt this to be a poor requital for her past services,— a personal 
indignity, no less than an injury to the state. She gave free 
vent to her feelings on Uie subject in more than one letter to 
her teother. 

In a letter of the fifth of April, she says : " You have shown 
no regard for my wishes or my reputation. By your extra- 
ordinary restrictions on my authority, you have prevented my 
settling the afiairs of the country entirely to my mind. Yet, 
seeing things in so good a state, you are willing to give all the 
credit to another, and leave me only the fatigue and danger. (3) 
But I am resolved, instead of wasting the remainder of my 
days, as I have already done my health, in this way, to retire 
ajid dedicate myself to a trwiquil life in the service of God." 
In another letter, dated four weeks later, on the third of May, 
after complaining that the king withdraws his confidence more 
and more from her, she asks leave to withdraw, as the country . 
is restored to order, and the royal authority more assured than 
in the time of Charles the Fifth. (4) 

In this assurance respecting the public tranquillity, Margaret 
was no doubt sincere ; as are also the historians who have con- 

(1) ** Le bniit de Parriv^e prochaine da due, h. la t^te d'une arm^e, Mt fuir 
de toiites parts des gens, qui ce retirent en France, en Angleterre, au pays de 
Cloves, en AUemagne, et ailleurs."— Correspondsmcc de Philippe II. torn. i. 
p. 546. 

(2) Ibid, ubi supra. 

(3) ** Piur les restrictions extraordinolres que V. M. a mises k mon autorit^, 
elle m*a enlev^ tout pouvoir, et m*a prive des moyens d'achever rentier 
r^tablissement des aifeires de ce pays : k present qu*elle voit ces affaires en un 
bon €tat, eUe en veut donner Phonneur k d'autres, tandis que, moi seule, j'al 
eu les fatirues et les dangers."— Ibid. p. 533. 

(4) " oS Pautorit^ da Rol est plus assur^e qu'elle ne P^tait au temps de 
PEmpereur.*'— Ibid. p. 532. 
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tinuecl to take the same view of the matter, -down to the present 
time, and who consider the troubles of the country to have been 
so far composed by the regent, that, but for the coming of Alva, 
there would have been no revolution in the Netherlands. 
Indeed, there might have seemed to be good ground for such a 
conclusion. The revolt had been cruimed. Eesistanoe had 
everywhere ceased. The authority of the regent was reoomized 
throughout the land. The league, which had raised so bold, a 
front against the govemm^it, nad crumbled away. Its mem- 
bers had fallen in battle, or la|^ waiting their seaitence in dun- 
geons, or were wandering as miserable exiles in distant lands. 
The name of Gueux, and the insignia of the bowl and the 
begjjar's scrip, which they had assumed in derision, were now 
theirs by right. It was too true for a jest. 

The party of Reform had disappeared, as if by magic. Its 
worship was everywhere proscribed. On its ruins the Catholic 
religion had risen in greater splendour than ever. Its temples 
were restored, its services celebrated with more than customary- 
pomp. The more austere and uncompromising of the Reformers 
had fled the country. Those who remained purchased impunity 
by a compulsory attendance on mass ; or the wealthier sort, by 
the aid of ^od cheer or more substantial largesses, bribed th« 
priest to silence.(l) At no time since the oeginning of the 
Keformation had the clergy been treated with greater deference, 
or enjoyed a greater share of authority in the land. The dark 
hour of revolution seemed, indeed, to have passed away. 

Yet a Fleming of that day might well doubt whether ihe 
prince of Orange were a man likdy to resign his fair herits^ 
and the land so dear to his heart, without striking one blow in 
their defence. One who knew the wide spread of the principles 
of reform, and the sturdy character of the reformer, might dis- 
trust the permanence of a quiet which had been brought about 
hy so much violence. He might rather think that, beneath the 
soil he was treading, the elements were still at work, which, at 
no distant time perhaps, would burst forth with redoubled 
violence, and spread ruin over the land ! 

(r) Brandt, Reformation in the Low Coimtries, torn. i. p. 2S8. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ALYA SENT TO THE NBTTTERLATTDS. 

1567. 

Alva*s Appointment— His remarkable Marck— He arrives at Brussels- 
Margaret disgusted— Policj of the Duke- Arrest of Egmont and Hoome. 

"While Margaret was thus successful in bringing the country 
to a state oi at least temporary tranquillity, measures were 
taken at the court of Madrid for shifting the government of the 
liS'eUierlands into other hands, and for materially changing its 
policy. 

"We have seen how actively the rumours had been circulated, 
throughout the last year, of Philip's intended visit to the 
country. These rumours had received abundant warrant from 
Ms own letters, addressed to the regent and to his ministers at 
the different European courts. Nor did the king confine him- 
self to professions. He applied to the French government to 
allow a free passage for his army through its territories. He 
caused a survey to be made of that part of Savoy through which 
Ms troops would probably march, and a map of the proposed 
route to be prepared. He ordered fiesh levies from Germany 
to meet him on the Flemish frontier. And, finally, he talked 
of calling the Cortes together, to provide for the regency during 
Ms absence. 

Yet whoever else might be imposed on, there was one poten- 
tate in Europe whose dear vision was not to be blinded by the 
professions of Philip, nor by all this bustle of preparation. TMa 
was the old pontiff, Pius the Fifth, who had always distrusted 
the king's sincerity. Pius had beheld with keen anguish the 
spread of heresy in the Low Countries. Like a true son of the 
Inquisition as he was, he would gladly have seen its fires 
kindled in every city of this apostate land. He had observed 
with vexation the apathy manifested by Philip. And he at length 
resolved to despatch a special embassy to Spain, to stimulate 
the monarch, if possible, to more decided action. 
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The t)er8on emi)loyed was the bishop of Ascoli, and the good 
father delivered his rebuke in such blunt terms as caused a. sen- 
sation at the court of Madrid. In a letter to his ambassador at 
Eome, Philip complained that the pope should have thus held 
him up to Christendom as one slack in the performance of kia 
duty- The envoy had delivered himself in so strange a manner^ 
Philip added, that, but for the respect and love he bore his 
holiness, he might have been led to take precisely the opposite 
course to the one he intended. (1) 

Yet notwithstanding this show of indignation, had it not 
been for the outbreak of the iconoclasts, it is not improbable 
that the king might still have continued to procrastinate, rely- 
ing on his mvourite maxim, that " Time and himself were a 
match for any other two." ^2) But the event which caused such 
a sensation throughout Christendom roused every feeling of 
indignation in the royal bosom, — and this from the insult 
offered to the crown as well as to the Church. Contrary to his 
wont, the king expressed himself with so much warmth on the 
subject, and so openly, that the most sceptical began at last to 
believe that the long-talked-of visit was at hand. The only 
doubt was as to the manner in which it should be nmde;. 
whether the king should march at the head of an army, or 
attended only by so much of a retinue as was demanded by his 
royal state. 

The question was warmly discussed in the council. Ruy 
Gomez, the courtly favourite of Philip, was for the latter .alter- 
native. A civil war he deprecated, as bringing ruin even to the 

(1) ** Ledit ^vftque, dans la premiere audience qu*il Ini a donn€e, a ns& 
d'ailleurs de termes si i^txanges, qa*il I'a mis en colore, et que, s*il eftt eu 
moins d'amour et de respect pour S. S., cela edt pu le faire revenir snr 
les resolutions qu'il a prises." — CorrespondUmce de Philippe II. torn. i. 
p. 488. 

The tart remonstrance of Philip had its effect. Granvelle soon after wrote 
to the king, that his holiness was greatly disturbed by the manner in whidh. 
his majesty had taken his rebuke. The pope, Granvelle added, was a person 
of the best intentions, but with very little knowledge of the world, and easily 
kept in check by those who show their teeth to him j — *• reprimese quando se le 
muestran lo» dientea." — Ibid. tom. ii. p. Iviii. 

(2) *' Que lui et le temps en valaient deux autres.'* — Vanden^nckt, 
Troubles des Pays-Bas, tom. ii. p. 199. 

The hesitation of the king drew on him a sharp rebuke from the audacious 
Fray Lorenzo ViUavicencio, who showed as little ceremony in dealing with. 
Philip as with his ministers. ** If your majesty," he says, " consulting only 
your own ease, refuses to make this visit to Flanders, which so nearly con- 
cerns the honour of God, his blessed Mother, and all the saints, as well as the 
weal of Christendom, what is it but to declare that you are ready to accept 
the regal dignity which God has given you, and yet leave to Him all the care 
and trouble that belong to that dignity ? God would take this as iU of your 
majesty, as you would take it of those of your vassals whom you had raised to 
offices of trust and honour, and who took the offices, but left you to do the 
work for them ! To offend God is a rash act, that must destrov both soul 
and body."— Gachard, Correspondance de Philippe II. tom. U. Rapport, 
p. xlviU. 
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victor. (1) Clemency was the best attribute of a sovereipn, and 
tbe people of Flanders were a generous race, more likely to be 
OTercome by kindness than by arms. (2) In these liberal and 
hnmane views the prinoe of Eboli was supported by the politic 
secretary, Antonio rerez, and by the duke of Fena, formerly 
ambassador to London, a man who to polished manners united 
& most insinuating eloquence. 

But very different opinions, as might be expected, were 
advanced by the duke of Alva. The system of indulgence, he 
said, had been that followed by the regent, and its fruits were 
visible. The Weeds of heresy were not to be extirpated by a 
gentle hand ; and his majesty should deal with his rebellious 
vassals as Charles the Fifth had dealt with their rebel fathers 
at OhMit.(3) These stem views received support from the 
Cardinal Espinosa, who held the office of president of the 
council, as well as of sfrand inquisitor, and who doubtless 
thought the insult offered to the Inquisition not the least of the 
offences to be charged on the Reformers. 

Each of the great leaders recommended the measures most 
congenial with his own character, and which, had they been 
adopted, would probably have required his own services to 
carry them into execution. Had the pacific course been talcen, 
Feria, or more probably Ruy Gomez, would have been intrusted 
with the direction of affairs. Indeed, Montigny and Bergen, 
still detained in reluctant captivity at Madrid, strongly urged 
the king to send the prince of Eboli, as a man who, by Ids 
popular manners and known discretion, would be most likely 
to reconcile opposite factions. (4) Were violent measures, on the 
other hand, to be adopted, to whom could they be so well 
intrusted as to the duke himself, the most exi>erienced captain 
of his time ? 

The king, it is said, contrary to his custom, was present at 
the meeting of the council, and listened to the debate. He did 
net intimate his opinion. But it might be conjectured to which 
side he was most likely to lean, from his habitual preference for 
coercive measures. (5) 

(I) ^'Neextin^ai qnidein posse sine ruina victoris.*'— Strada, DcBelloBel- 
gico, torn. i. p. 388. 

Better expressed by the old Castilian proverb, " El vencido vencido, y el 
vencidor perdido.'* 

C3) " At illbs non armis sed beneficiis expugnari.'*— Strada, Do Bello Belgico, 
tom. 1. p. 339. 

(3) lUd. p. 340. 

(4) " Ouy, et que plus est, oserions presques assenrer Vostre Majesty plu- 
sieurs des mauvais et des principaulx, volant ledit prince de Heboid se vien- 
dront r^concilier k luy, et le supplier avoir, par son moien, faveur vers Vostre 
|da}est^.'*— Correspondance de Philippe II. tom. i. p. 519. 

(5) The debate is reported with sufficient minuteness both by Cabrera 
(Fllipe Segnindo, lib. vii. cap. vii.) and Strada (De Bello Belgrico, tom. i. p. 338). 
They agree, however, neither in the names of the parties present, nor in the 
speeches they made. Yet their disagreement in these particulars is by no 
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Philip oame to a deoision sooner than usual. In a few days he 
summoned the duke, and told him that helmd resdyed to send 
him forthwith, at the head of an army, to the Netherlands. It 
was only, however, to prepare the way for his own comings 
which would take plaee as so<m as the country was in a state 
sufficiently settled to receiye him. 

All was now alive with the business of preparation in Cas- 
tile. Levies were raised throughout the country. Such was 
the zeal displayed, that even the Inquisition and the clergy 
advanced a ccmsiderable sum towards defraying the expenses of 
an e:2n)editi(Hi which they seemed to regard ifi the light of a 
crusaae.(l} Magazines of provisions were ordered to oe esta- 
blished at regular stations on the proposed line of mardi. 
Orders were sent, that the old Spanish garrisons in Lombardy, 
Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia should be transported to the nlace 
of rendezvous in Piedmont, to await the coming of the duke,, 
who would supply their places with the fresh recruits brought 
with him from Castile. 

Philip mean'v^bile constantly proclaimed that Alva's depar- 
ture was only the herald of his own. He wrote this to Marraret, 
assuring her of his purpose to go by water, and directing ner te 
have a squadron of eig^t vessds in readiness tQ oonvoy him to 
Zealand, where he proposed to land. The vessels were accord- 
ingly equipped. Processions were made, and prayers put upin 
alltibe churdies, for the prosperous passage of the kmg. i et 
there were some in the Netherlands who remarked that prayers 
to avert the dangers of the sea were hardly needed by ^ 
monarch in his palace at Madrid ! (2) Many of those about the 
royal person soon indulged in the same scepticism in regard to 
the king's sincerity, as week after week passed away, and bo 
arrangements were made for his departure. Among the c<Hitra- 
dictory rumours at court in respect to the king's intention, the 
>ope's nuncio wrote, it was impossible to get at the truth. (3) 
jt was easy to comprehend the general policy of Philip, hsA 
impossible to divine the particular plans by which it was to be 
carried out. If such was the veil which hid the monarch's 
purposes even from the eyes of those who had nearest access to 
his person, how can we hope at this distance of time to pene- 
trate it ? Yet the historian of the nineteenth century is ad- 
mitted to the perusal of many an authentic document revealing 
the royal purpose, which never came under the eye of the 
courtier of Madrid. 

means so surprising as tbeir agreement in tiie most improbable part of thdr 
account, — Philip's presence at the debate. 

(1) ** Comme si c'eust est€ one saincte guerre.*' — Meteren, Hist, des Pays- 
Bas, fol. 52. 

(2) Strada, De Bello Belgico, torn. i. p. .350. 

(3) ** II r^p^te," says Gachard, " dans nne d^ptehe dn 1« Septembre, qu*aa 
milieu des bruits contradictoires qui circulent a la cour, il est imposi^le dr 
d^eier la y^t^.**— Correspondance de Philippe II. tom. i. Rapport, p. cItI. 
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With all the light thus afforded, it is still difficult to say 
whether Philip ever was sincere in his professions of yisitiog 
the Netherlands, If he were so at any time, it certainly was 
Bot after he had decided on the mission of Alva. Philip widely 
differed from his father in a sluggishness of hody which ma(£e 
any undertaking that required physical effort exceedingly irk- 
some. He shrunk from no amount of sedentary lahour, would 
toil from morning till midnight in his closet, like the humblest 
of his secretaries ; hut a journey was a great undertaking. 
After his visits, during his father's lifetime, to England and 
the Low Countries, he rarely travelled farther, as his graceless 
son satirically hinted, than from Madrid to Aranjuez, or Madrid 
to the Escorial. A thing so formidable as an expedition to 
Manders, involving a tedious journey through an unfriendly 
land, or a voyage through seas not less unfriendly, was what, 
under ordinary circumstances, the king would have never 
dreamed of. 

The present aspect of affairs, moreover, had nothing in it 
^rticularly inviting, — especially to a prince of Philip's temper. 
If ever was there a prince more jealous of his authority ; and the 
:mdignities to which he might have been exposed, in the dis- 
orderly condition of the country, might well have come to the aid 
ei his constitutional sluggishness to deter him from the visit. 

Under these circumstances, it is not strange that Philip, if he 
had ever entertained a vague project of a journey to the iN ether- 
lands, should have yielded to his natural habit of procrastina- 
tion. The difficulties of a winter's voyage, the necessity of 
summoning cortes and settling the affairs of the kingdom, his 
own protracted illness, furnished so many apologies for post- 
poning the irksome visit, until the time had passed when such a 
visit could be effectual. 

That he shotdd so strenuously have asserted his purpose of 
going to the Netherlands may be explained by a desire in some 
sort to save his credit with those who seemed to think that the 
present exigency demanded he should go. He may have also 
thought it politic to keep up the idea of a visit to the Low 
Countries, in order to curb— as it no doubt had the effect in 
some degree of curbing— the license of the people, who believed 
they were soon to be called to a reckoning for tneir misdeeds by 
th^ur prince in person. After all, the conduct of Philip on this 
occasion, and the motives assigned for his delay in his letters to 
Margaret, must be allowed to affi)rd a curious coincidence with 
those ascribed^ in circumstances not dissimilar, by the Eoman 
historian to Tiberius. (1) 

On the fifteenth of April, 1567, Alva had his last audience of 
Philip at Aranjuez. He immediately after departed for Car- 

(1) " Ceter&m, nt jam jamqae itnras, leg:it comites, conquisiTit impediment^ 
adornavit naves : moz hiemem, ant negotia varid caasatus, primd prudentes* 
dein vulgrom, diutlBsimd proTincias fefelIit."^Taciti Amiales, i. xlvii. 
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thagemi, where a fleet of thirty-six vessels, under the Genoese 
admiral Doria, lay riding at anchor to receive 1dm. He 
was detained some time for the arrival of the troops, and while 
there he received despatches from court containing his commis- 
sion of captain-general, and particular instructions as to the 
course he was to pursue in the Netherlands. They were so 
particular, that, notwithstanding the hroad extent of ms powers, 
the duke wrote to his master complaining of his want of confi- 
dence, and declaring that he had never hcen hampered by 
instruetions so minute, even under the emperor. (1) One who. 
has studied the character of Philip will find no difficulty in 
believing it. 

On the twenty-seventh of April, the fieet weighed anchor ; 
but in consequence of a detention of some days at several places 
on the Catalan coast, it did not reach the Genoese port of Savona 
till the seventeenth of the next month. The duke had been ill 
when he went on board, and his gouty constitution received no 
benefit from the voyage. Tet he did not decline the hosinta- 
lities offered by the Genoese nobles, who vied with the senate in 
showing the Spanish commander every testimony of respect. 
At Asti he was waited on by Albuquerque, the Milanese vice- 
roy, and by ambassadors from difierent Italian provinces, ea^ 
to pay homage to the military representative of the Spanish 
monarch. But the gout under which Alva laboured, was now 
aggravated by an attack of tertian ague, and for a week or 
more he was confined to his bed. 

Meanwhile the troops had assembled at the appointed ren- 
dezvous, and the duke, as soon as he had got the oetter of his 
disorder, made haste to review them. They amounted in aJl to 
about ten thousand men, of whom less than thirteen hundred 
were cavalry. But though small in amount, it was a picked 
body of troops, such as was hardly to be matched in Europe. 
The infantry, in particular, were mostly Spaniards, — ^veterans, 
who had been accustomed to victory under the banner of Charles 
the Fifth, and many of them trained to war under the eye of 
Alva himself. He preferred such a body, compact and well 
disciplined as it was, to one which, unwieldy from its size, 
would have been less fitted for a rapid march across the 
mountains. (2) 

(1) *'Es la primera que se me da en mi vida de cosas desta caalidad en 
coantas veces he servido, nl de su Magestad Ces^urea que Dios tenga, ni de 
V. M.*'— Documentos In^ditos, torn. iv. p. 354. 

(2) A magnammoas Castilian historian pronounces a swelling panegyric on 
this little army in a couple of lines : ** EiOS Soldados podian ser Capitanes, 
los Capitanes Maestros de Campo, y los Maestros de Campo Generales.** — 
nechos de Sancho Davila (Valladolid, 1713), p. 26. 

The chivalrous BrantOme dwells with delight on the g^ant bearing and 
brilliant appointments of these troops, whom he saw in their passage through 
Lorraine. *' Tons vieux et aguerrys soldatz, tant bien en poinct d'habillement 
«t d'armes, la pluspart dories, et I'autre gravies, qu*on les prenoit plustost 
pour c^itaines que soldats."— (Euvres, torn. i. p. 6o. 
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Besides those of the common file, there were many gentlemen 
and cavaliers of note, who, weary of repose, came as volunteers, 
to gather fresh laurels under so renowned a chief as the duke of 
Alva. AmoiMT these was Vitelli, marquis of Cetona, a Floren- 
tine soldier of high repute in his profession, but who, though 
now embarked in what might be called a war of religion, was 
held 80 indifferent to relig:ion of any kind, that a whimsical 
epitaph on the sceptic denies him the possession of a soul. (1) 
Anomet of these volunteers was Mondragone, a veteran of 
Charles the Fifth, whose character for chivalrous exploit was 
xinstained by those deeds of cruelfv and rapine which were so 
often the reproach of the cavalier of the sixteenth century. The 
duties of the commissariat, particularly difficult in a campaign 
like the present, were intrusted to an experienced Spanish 
officer named Ibarra. To the duke of Savoy, Alva was indebted 
for an eminent engineer named Paciotti, .whose services proved 
of ereai importance in the construction of fortresses in the 
i^etnerlands. Alva had also brought with him his two sons, 
Frederic, and Ferdinand de Toledo ; the latter an illegitimate 
child, for whom the father showed as much affection as it was 
in his rugged nature to feel for any one. To Ferdinand was 

fiven the command- of the cavalry, composed chiefly of 
talians.(2) 

Having reviewed his forces, the duke formed them into three 
divisions. This he did, in order to provide the moje easily for 
their subsistence on his long and toilsome journey. The divi- 
sions were to be separated from one another by a day's march ; 
so that each would take up at night the same quarters which 
had be^i occupied by the preceding division on the night before. 
Alva himself led the van. (3) 

(1) " Corpus- in Italia est, tenet intestina Brabantos { 
Ast animam nemo. Cur? quia non habuit." 

Borgnet, Philippe XL et la Belgique, p. 6o. 

(2) No two writers, of course, agree in the account of Alva*s forces. The 
exact returns of the amount of the whole army, as well as of each company, 
and the name of the ofl&cer who commanded it, are to be found in the Docu- 
mentos Ineditos (tom. iv. p. 382).' From this it appears that the precise 
number of horse was i,250, and that of the foot 8,800, making a total 
of 10,050. 

(3) A poem in ottava rima commemoratbig Alva's expedition, appeared at 
Antwerp the year following, from the pen of one Balthazar de Vargas. It has 
more value in an historical point of view than in a poetical one. A single stanza, 
which the bard devotes to the victualling of the army, will probably satisfy the 
l^ppetite of the reader .— 

♦* Y por que la Savoya es montafiosa, 
Y an de passar por ella las legiones, 
Seria la passada trabajosa 
Si 8* la gente faltassen provisiones. 
El real comissario no reposa, 
Haze llevar de Italia mnniciones 
Tantas que proveyo todo el camino 
Que jamas folto el pan, y came, y vino." 
II. , G 
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He dispensed "with axtillery, not 'willing to embarrass his 
movements in his passage across the mountains. But he em* 
ployed what was then a novelty in war. Each company of 
foot was flanked by a body of soldiers, carrying heavy muskets 
with rests attached to them. This sort of hre-arms, from their 
cumbrous nature, had hitherto been used only in the defence of 
fortresses ; but with these portable rests, they were found effi- 
cient for iiel^-service, and as such, came into general use after 
this period. (1) Their introduction by Alva may be regarded, 
therefore, as an event of some importance in the history of 
military art. 

The route that Alva proposed to take was that over Mount 
Cenis, the same, according to tradition, by which Hannibal 
crossed the great barrier some eighteen centuries before. (2) If 
less formidable than in the days of the Carthaginian, it was far 
from being the practicable route so easily traversed, whether 
by trooper or tourist, at the present day. Steep rocky heights, 
shaggy witli forests, where the snows of winter still lingered in 
the midst of June ; fathomless ravines, choked up with the 
dSbris washed down by the mountain torrent ; paths scarcely 
worn by the hunter and his game, affording a precarious footing 
on the edge of giddy precipices; long and intricate defiles, 
where a handful of men might hold an army at bay, and from 
the surrounding heights roll down ruin on tneir heads ;-— these 
were the obstacles which Alva and his followers had to en- 
counter, as they threaded their toilsome way through a 
country where the natives bore no friendly disposition to the 
Spaniards. 

Their route lay at no great distance from Geneva, that 
stronghold of the Reformers ; and Pius the Fifth would have 
persuaded the duke to turn from his course, and exterminate 
this " nest of devils and apostates," (3) as the Christian father 
was pleased to term them. The people of Geneva, greatly 
alarmed at the prospect of an invasion, applied to their Hugtie- 
not brethren for aid. The prince of Cond^ and the Admiral 
Coligni, the leaders of that party, offered their services to the 
French monarch to raise fifty thousand men, fall upon his old 

(1) Ossorio, Alb«B Vita, torn. ii. p. 237.— Trfllo, Rebelion y Onerras de Flandes 
(Madrid, 1692), fol. 17.— Leti, Vita di FUippo II. torn. i. p. 490. 

(2) So says Schiller (Abfall der Niederlande, s. 363), Cabrera (Filipc Segmido, 
lib. vii. cap. xv.), et auct. al. Bnt every schoolboy knows that nothing is- 
roore unsettled than the route taken by Hannibal across the Alps. The two 
oldest authorities, Livy and Polybius, differ on the point, and it has remained 
a vexed question ever since,— the criticism of lat-er years, indeed, leanine to 
still another route,— that across the Little St. Bernard. The passage of Hannibal 
forms the subject of a curious discussion introduced into Gibbon's journal, 
when the yoang historian was in trahiing for the mighty task of riper years. 
His reluctance, even at the close of his argument, to strike the balance, is 
singularly characteristic of his sceptical mind. 

(3) " A suidar da quel nido di Demoni, le sceleraggini di tanti Appostati." — 
Leti, Vita di Filippo II. torn. i. p. 487. 
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enemies, the Spaniards, and out tbem off in the passes of the 
mountains. But Charles the Ninth readily understood the 
drift of his proposal. Though he bore little love to the 
^wmiards, he bore still less to the Reformers. He therefore 
declined this offer of the Huguenot chiefs, adding that he was 
able to protect France without their assistance. (I) The Gene- 
Tans were accordingly obliged to stand to their own defence, 
though they gathered confiaence from the promised support of 
their oonntrymen of Berne ; and the whole array oi these 
brave mountaineers was in arms, ready to repel any as- 
sanlt of the Spaniards on their own territory or on that of 
their allies, in their passage through the country. But this 
was unnecessary. Though Alva passed within six leagues of 
Geneva, and the request of the pontiff was warmly seconded by 
the duke of Savoy, the Spanish general did not deem it prudent 
to comply with it, declaring that his commission extended no 
farther than to the Netherlands. Without turning to the right 
or to the left, he held on, therefore, straight towards the mark, 
anxious only to extricate himself as speedily as possible from 
-flie perilous passes where he might be taken at so obvious dis- 
advantage by an enemy. 

Tet such were the difficulties he had to encounter, that a 
fortnight elapsed before he was able to set foot on the friendly 
plains of Burgundy, — ^that part of the ancient duchy which 
acknowledged the authority of Spain. Here he received the 
welcome addition to his ranks, of four hundred horse, the 
ftower of the Burgundian chivalry. On his way across the 
country, he was accompanied by a French army of observation, 
some SIX thousand strong, which moved in a parallel direction, 
at the distance of six or seven leagues only from the line of 
march pursued by the Spaniards, though without offering them 
any molestation. 

Soon after entering Lorraine, Alva was met by the duke of 
that province, who seemed desirous to show him every respect, 
and entertained him with princely hospitality. After a orief 
detention, the Spanish general resumed his journey, and on the 
eighth of August crossed the frontiers of the Netherlands. (2) 

(i) The Huguenots even went so far as to attempt to engage the Refoimed 
in the Low Countries to Join them in assaulting the duke in his march through 
Savoy. Their vievirs were expressed in a work which circulated widely in the 
]]Voyinces» though it failed to rouse the people to throw off the Spanish yoke. — 
See Vandervynckt, Troubles des Pays-Bas, torn. ii. p. 194. 

(2) Strada, De Bello Belgico, torn. i. pp. 350-354.— Ossorio, Albae Vita, tom. ii. 
p. 232 et seq.— Hechos de Sancho Davila, p. 26.— Trillo, Rebelion y Guerras de 
Flandes, fol. 16, 17. — Cabrera. Filipe Segundo, lib. vii. cap. xv.— Meteren, Hist. 
des Pays-Bas, fol. 52.— Lanario, Guerras de Flandes, fol. 1 5. — Renom de Francia, 
AlbOTOtos de Flandes, MS. 

Chronological accuracy was a thing altogether beneath the attention of a 
chronicler ot the sixteenth century. In the confusion of dates in regard to 
Alya*8 movements, I have been guided as far as possible by his own despatches. 
—See Documentos In6ditos, tom. iv. p. 349 et seq. 

G 2 
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His long and toilsomer march had been accomplished without 
an untoward accident, and with scarcely a disorderly act on the 
part of the soldiers. No man's property had been plundered: 
no peasant's hut had been violated. The cattle had been allowed 
to graze unmolested in the fields, and the fiocks to wander in 
safety over their mountain pastures. One instance only to the 
contrary is mentioned, — that of three troopers, who carried off 
one or two straggling sheep as the army was passing through 
Lorraine. But they were soon called to a heavy reckoning for 
their transgression. Alva, on being informed of the fact, sen- 
tenced them alt to the gaUows. At the intercession of the duke 
of Lorraine, the sentence was so far mitigated by the Spanish 
commander, that one only of the three, selected by lot, was 
finally executed. (1) 

The admirable discipline maintained among Alva's soldiers 
was the more conspicuous in an age when the name of soldier 
was synonymous with that of marauder. It mattered little 
whether it were a friendly country, or that of a foe, through 
which lay the line of march. The defenceless peasant was 
everywhere the prey of the warrior ; and the general winked 
at the outrages of his followers, as the best means of settling 
their arrears. 

"What made the subordination of the troops in the present 
instance still more worthy of notice, was the great number of 
camp-followers, especially courtesans, who hung on the skirts 
of the army. These latter mustered in such force, that they 
were divided into battalions and companies, marching each 
under its own banner, and subjected to a sort of military 
organization, like the men. (2) ^ The duke seems to have been 
as careless of the morals of nis soldiers, as he was careful of 
their discipline ; perhaps willing by his laxity in the one, to 
compensate for his severity in the other. 

It was of the last importance to Alva that his soldiers should 
commit no trespass, nor entangle him in a quarrel with the 
dangerous people through the midst of whom he was to pass, 
and who, from their superior knowledge of the coimtry, as well 
as their numbers, could so easily overpower him. Fortunately, 
he had received such intimations bemre his departure, as pit 
him on his guard. The result was, that he ootained such a 
mastery over his followers, and enforced so perfect a discipline, 
as excited the general admiration of his contemporaries, and 
made his march to the Low Countries one of Ihe most memor- 
able events of the period. (3) 

(1) Strada, De BcUo Belgico, torn. i. p. 364.— Ossorio, Albae Vita, torn. i. p. 241. 

(2) Meteren, Hist, des Pays-Bas, fol. 62.— Old BrantAme warms as he contem- 
plates these Amazons as beautiful and making as brave a show as princesses! 
•* Plus il y avoit quatre cents courtisanes k cheval, belles et braves comme 
princesses, et huict cents k pied, bien en point aussi."— <Euvres, torn. i. p. 62. 

(3) ** Ninguna Historia nos ensena haya passado un Exercito por Pais tan 
dilatado y marchas tan continuas, sin cometer excesso: La delDuqueesla 
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At ThionTille, the duke was waited on by Barlaimont and 
Noircarmes, who came to offer the salutations of the regent, 
and at the same time to request to see his powers. At the same 
place, and on the way to the capital, the dulce was met by several 
of the Flemish nobility, who came to pay their respects to him ; 
among the rest, Egmont, attended by forty of his retainers. 
On his entering Alva's presence, the duke exclaimed to one of 
Lis officers, — " Here comes a great heretic ! " The words were 
overheard by Egmont, who hesitated a moment, naturally dis- 
concerted by what would have served as an effectual warning 
t9 any other man. But Alva made haste to efface the impres- 
feion caused by his heedless exclamation, receiving Egmont 
■with so much cordiality as reassured the infatuated nobleman, 
"who, regarding the words as a jest, before his departure pre- 
sented the duke with two beautiful horses. Such is the rather 
singular story which comes down to us on what must be 
admitted to be respectable authority. (1) 

Soon after he had entered the countiry, the duke detached the 
greater part of his forces to garrison some of the principal 
cities, and relieve the Walloon troops on duty there, less to be 
trusted than his Spanish veterans. With the Milanese brigade 
hB took the road to Brussels, which he entered on the twenty- 
second of August. His cavalry he established at ten leagues' 
distance from the capital, and the infantry he lodged in the 
sttburba. F^r from being greeted by acclamations, no one came 
out to welcome him as he entered the city, which seemed like a 

£lace deserted. He went straight to the palace, to offer his 
omage to the regent. An altercation took place on the 
threshold between his halberdiers and Margaret's body-guard 
of archers, who disputed the entrance of the Spanish soldiers. 
The duke himself was conducted to the bedcnamber of the 
duchess, where she was in the habit of giving audience. She 
waa standing, m ith a few Flemish nobles by her side ; and she 
remaiucd in thsit position, without stirring a single step to 
Tteeiv© her visitor. Both parties continued standing during 
the interview, wluch lasted naif an hour ; the duke during the 
greater part of the time with his hat in his hand, although 
Slargartt requessted him to be covered. The curious spectators 
of this conference amused themselves by contrasting the 
courteous and even deferential manners of the liaughty 
Spaniard with tlie chilling reserve and stately demeanour of 

unica que nos la bace ver. £ncant<S i. todo d mundo."— Rastant, Historia del 
Buqae de Alva, torn, ii, p. 124. So aUo Herrera, Historia General, torn. i. 
p. 650; Cabrera, Filipe Seguudo, lib. vii. cap. 15; Strada, De Bello Belgico, 
torn. i. p. 354. 

(1) *♦ Comme le Due le vid de long:, il dit tout haut ; Voicy le grrand hcre- 
ticque, dequoq le Comte s'espnuvanta : ueantmoins, pource qu'ou le pouvoit 
entendre en deux ta9ons, il rintcrprcta de bonne part.*'— Meteren, Hist, des 
Fftys-Bas, fol. 53. 
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the duchess. (1) At the close of the interview Alva withdrew 
to his own quarters at Culemhorff House, — the place, it will be 
remembered, where the Gueux neld their memorable banquet 
on their visit to Brussels. 

The following morning, at the request of the council of state, 
the duke of Alva furnished that body with a copy of his 
commission. By this he was invested with the title of captain- 
^neral, and in that capacity was to exercise supreme control 
in all military affairs. (2) By another commission, dated two 
months later, tnese powers were ^eatly enlarged. The country 
was declared iil a state of rebellion ; and, as milder means had 
failed to bring it to obedience, it was necessary to resort to 
arms. The duke was therefore commanded to levy war on the 
refractory people, and reduce them to submission. He was 
moreover to inquire into the causes of the recent troubles, and 
bring the suspected parties to trial, with full authority to 
punish or to pardon as he mig:ht judge best for the public 
weal. (3) Finally, a third commission, of more startling import 
than the two preceding, and which, indeed, might seem to 
supersede them altogether, was dated three months later, on 
the first of March, 1567. In the former instruments the duke 
was so far required to act in subordination to the regent, that her 
authority was declared to be unimpaired. But by virtue of this 
last commission he was invested with supreme control in civil 
as well as military affairs ; and persons of every degree, 
including the regent herself, were enjoined to render obedience 
to his commands, as to those of the king. (4) Such a commis- 
sion, which placed the goveriiment of the country in the hands 

(1) " Vimos los que alll estdbamos que el Duquede Alba U66 de £n*andlsimos 
respetos y buenas crianzas, y que Madama estuvo mny severa y mas que 
cuando suelen negociar con ella Egmont y estos otros Senores de acd, cosa 
que fu^ muy notada de los que lo mirabaa." 

A minute account of this interview, as given in the text, was sent to Philip 
by Mendivil, an officer of the artillery, and is inserted in the Documentos 
In^ditos, torn. iv. p. 397 et seq. 

(2) This documeuJb, dated December 1, 1S66, is not to be found in the 
archives of Simancas, as we may infer from its having no place in the Docu- 
mentos In^ditos, which contains the succeeding commission. A copy of it is 
in the Belgian archives, and has been incorporated in Gachard's Correspon- 
dance de Philippe II. (tom. ii. Api>endix, No. 88). It is i>os&ible that a copy 
of this commission was sent to Margaret, as it agrees so well with what the 
king had written to her on the subject. 

(3) To this second commission, dated January 31, 1567, was appended a 
document, signed also by Philip, the purport of which seems to have been to 
explain more precisely the nature of the powers intrusted to the duke,— 
which it does in so liberal a fashion, that it may be said to double those 
powers. Both papers, the originals of which are preserved in Simancas, 
have been inserted in the Documentos Juntos, tom. iv. pp. 388-S96. 

(4) ** Par qnoy requerrons k ladicte dame duchesse, nostre seur, et com- 
mandons k tous noz vassaulx et subjectz, de ob^yr audict due d'Alve en ce 
qu'il leur commandera, etde par nous, comme a3[ant telle charge, et comme k 
nostre propre personne.*'— This instrument, taken frcwn the Belgian archives, 
is given entire by Gachard, Correspondance de Pliilippe II. tom. ii. Appendix* 
No. 102. 
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<rf Alya, was equivalent to a dismissal of Margaret. The title 
of "regent," which still remained to her, was an empty 
mockery ; nor could it be thought that she would be content to 
retain a barren sceptre in the country over which she had so long 
ruled. 

It is curious to observe the successive steps by which Philip 
had raised Alva from the rank of captain-general of the army 
to supreme authority in the country. It would seem as if the 
king were too tenacious of power readily to part with it ; and 
that it was only by successive efforts, as the conviction of the 
necessity of such a step pressed more and njore on his mind, 
that he determined to lodge the government in the hands of 
Alva. 

Whether the duke acquainted the council with the full 
extent of his powers, or, as seems more probable, communicated 
to that body only his first two commissions, it is impossible to 
say. At all events, the members do not appear to have been 
prepared for the exhibition of powers so extensive, and which, 
even in the second of the commissions, transcended those 
exercised by the regent herself. A consciousness that they did 
80 had led Philip, in more than one instance, to quality the 
language of the instrument in such a manner as not to rouse 
the jealousy of his sister, — an artifice so obvious, that it pro- 
bably produced a contrary efiect. At any rate, Margaret did 
not affect to conceal her disgust, but talked openly of the 
affiront put on her by the king, and avowed her determination 
to throw up the government. (1) 

She gave little attention to business, passing most of her 
days in hunting, of which masculine sport she was excessively 
fond. She even threatened to amuse nerself with journeying 
about from place to place, leaving public affairs to take care of 
themselves, till she shoidd receive the king's permission to 
retire. (2) From this indulgence of her spleen she was dis- 
suaded by her secretary, Armenteros, who, shifting his sails to 
suit the breeze, showed, soon after Alva's coming, his intention 
to propitiate the new governor. There were others of Marjjaret's 
adherents less accommodating. Some high in office intimated 
very plainly their discontent at the presence of the Spaniards, 
from which they boded only calamity to the country. (3) Mar- 
garet's confessor, in a sermon preached before the regent, did 
not scruple to denounce the Spaniards as so many *' knaves, 
traitors, and ravishers." (4) And although the remonstrance 

(1) " Despues que los ban visto han qnedado todos mny lastimados, y £ 
todos cuantos Madamahablalesdice que se quiere ir d sa casa por los agravios 
que V. M. le ha hecho." — Carta de Mendivil, ap. Documentos In^tos, torn. iv. 
p. 399. 

(2) Ibid. p. 403. (3) Ibid. p. 400. 

(4) "En todo el sermon no trat6 cuasi de otra cosa sino de que los 
Espanoles eran traidores y ladrones, y forzadores de mugeres, y que total- 
mente el pais que los sufria era destruido, con tanto escandolo y maldad 
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of the loyal Armenteros induced the duchess to send back the 
honest man to his convent, it was plain, from the warm terms 
in which she commended the preacher, that she was far from 
being displeased with his discourse. 

The duke of Alva cared little for the hatred of the Flemislt 
lords. (1) But he felt otherwise towards the regent. He would 
wiUingly have soothed her irritation, and he bent his hauglity 
spirit to show, in spite of her coldness, a deference in ms 
manner that must have done some violence to his nature. As a 
mark of respect, he proposed at once to pay her another visit, 
and in great state, as suited her rank. But Margaret, feigning 
or feeling herself too ill to receive him, declined his visit for 
some days ; and at last, perhaps to mortify him the more, 
vouchsafed him only a private audience in her own apartment. 

Yet at this interview she showed more condescension than, 
before, and even went so far as to assure the duke that there 
was no one whose appointment would have been more accept- 
able to her, (2) She followed this, by bluntly demanding wny 
he had been sent at all. Alva replied, that, as she had often 
intimated her desire for a more efficient military force, he 
had come to aid her in the execution of her measures, and 
to restore peace to the country before the arrival of his 
majesty. (3) — Thp answer could hardly have pleased the duchess, 
who douotless considered she had done that without Ms aid 
already. 

The discourse fell upon the mode of quartering the troops* 
Alva proposed to introduce a Spanish garrison into Brussels. 
To this Margaret objected with great energy. But the duke on 
this i)oint was inflexible. Brussels was the royal residence, and 
the quiet of the city could only be secured by a garrison. " If 
people murmur," he concludea, " you can tell them I am a 
Jaeadstrong man, bent on having my own way. I am willing to 
take all the odium of the measure on myself." (4) Thus 
thwarted, and made to feel her inferiority when any question 

que merescia ser quemado."— Carta de Mendivil, ap. Documentos In6ditos> 
torn. iv. p. 401. 

(1) Yet there was dang-er in it, if, as Armenteros warned the duke, to leave 
his house would be at the risk of his life. *♦ Tambien me ha dicho Tomils de 
Armenteros que diga al Duque de Alba que en ninguna manera como faera de 
su casa porqae si lo hace seri con notable peligro de la vida.**— Ibid, ubi 
supra. 

(2) ** Despues de haberse sentado le dUo el contentamiento que tenia de su 
Tenida y que ningun oteo pudiera yenir con quien ella mas se holgara."— Ibid, 
p. 404. 

(3) " Que lo que principalmente traia era estar aqui con esta geote para 
que le justida fuese obedecida y respetada, y los mandamientos de S. E. 
^ecutadas, y que S. M. & su venida hallase esto en la paz, tranquilldad y 
sosiego que era razon."— Ibid. 406. 

(4) '* Podrdse escusar con estos dieidndoles que yo soy cabezudo y que he 
estado muy opinatre en secar de aqui esta gente, que yo huelgo de que i m( se 
me eche la culpa y de Uevar el o^o sobre mi i trueque de que V. £. quede 
descargada."— Ibid. p. 408. 
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of real power was involved, Margaret felt the humiliation of 
her position even more keenly than before. The appointment 
of Alva had been from the first, as we have seen, a source of 
mortification to the duchess. In December, 1666, soon after 
j^iilip had decided on sending the duke, with the authority of 
captain-general, to the- Low Countries, he announced it in a letter 
to Margaret. He had been as much perplexed, he said, in the 
dioice of a commander as she could have been ; and it was 
only at her suggestion of the necessity of some one to take the 
military command, that he had made such a nomination. Alva 
"was, however, only to prepare the way for him, to assemble a 
force on the frontier, establish the garrisons, and enforce disci- 
pline among the troops till he came.(l) Philip was careful not 
to alarm his sister bv any hint of the extraordinary powers to 
be conferred on the auke, who thus seemed to be sent only in 
obedience to her suggestion, and in subordination to her 
authority. — ^Mar^et knew too well that Alva was not a man 
to aet in subordination to any one. But whatever misgivings 
she may have had, she hardly betrayed them in her reply to 
Philip, in the following February, 1667, when she told the 
Mng she ** was sure he would' never be so unjust, and do a 
thing 80 preiudicial to the interests of the country, as to transfer 
to another the powers he had vested in her." (2) 

The appointment of Alva may have stimulated the regent to 
the extraordinary efforts she then made to reduce the country 
to <wder. "When she had achieved this, she opened her mind 
more freely to her brother, in a letter dated July 12, 1667. 
** The name of Alva was so odious in the Netherlands, that it 
was enough te make the whole Spanish nation detested. (3) 
She could never have imagined that the king would make 
sttth an appointment without consulting her." She* then, 
alluding to orders lately received from Madrid, shows extreme 
repugnance to carry out the stem policy of Philip; (4) —a 
repugnance, it must be confessed, that seems to rest less on 
the character of the measures than on the difficulty of their 
execution. 

When the duchess learned that Alva was in Italy, she wrote 
also to him, hoping at this late hour to arrest his progress by^ 
the assurance that the troubles were now at an end, and that 
his appearance at the head of an army would only serve to 
renew them. But the duke was preparing for his march across 
the AlpSf and it would have been as easy to stop the avalanche 

(I) Supplement k Strada, torn. ii. p. 524.* 

(3) "Tenendo per certo che V. M. non vorrSi desautorizanni, per autorizare- 
altri, poi die quetto non e giusto, ne manco saria servitio «uo, se non gran 
danniD et inconveniente per tutti li negotii.*'— Correspondance de Philippe II. 
torn. i. p. 505. 

(s) ** n y est si odieox qa*il soiBrait k y fiUre \aSr toate la nation Espagnole.** 
—Ibid. p. 556. 

(4) Ibid, ubi enpra. 
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in its descent, as to stay the onward course of this ** man of 
destiny." 

The state of Margraret's feelings was shown by the chilling: 
reception she gave the duke on his arrival in Brussels. The 
extent of his powers, so much beyond what she had imagined, 
did not tend to soothe the irritation of the regent's temper ; 
and the result of the subsequent interview filled up the measure 
of her indignation. However forms might be respected, it was 
dear the |>ower had passed into other hands. She wrote at 
once to Philip, requesting, or rather requiring, his leave to 
withdraw without delay fiom the country. " If he had really 
felt the concern he professed for her welfare and reputation, he 
would have allowed her to quit the government oefore being" 
brought into rivalry with a man like the duke of Alva, who 
took his own course in everything, without the least regard to 
her. It afflicted her to the bottom of her soul to have been 
thus treated by the king." (1) ^ 

It may have given some satisfaction to Margaret, that in her 
feelings towards the duke she had the entire sympathy of the 
nation. In earlier days, in the time of Charles the Fifui, Alva 
had passed some time both in Germany and in the ^Netherlands, 
^md had left there no favourable impression of his character. 
In the former country, indeed, his naughty deportment on a 
•question of etiquette nad caused some embarrassment to his 
master. Alva insisted on the strange privilege of the Castilian 
grandee to wear his hat in the presence of his soverei^. The Ger- 
man nobles, scandalized by this pretension in a subject, asserted 
-diat their order had as good a right to it as the Spaniards. It 
was not without difficulty that the proud duke was content to 
waive the contested privilege till his return to Spain. (2) 

Another anecdote of Alva had left a stiU more unfavourable 
impression of his character. He had accompanied Charles on 
his memorable visit to Ghent, on occasion of its rebellion. The 
emperor asked the duke's counsel as to the manner in which he 
should deal with his refractory capital. Alva instantly answered, 
** Raze it to the ground ! " Charles, without repl3ning, took tiie 
duke with him to the battlements of the castle ; and as their 
-eyes wandered over the beautiful city spread out far and wide 
below, the emperor asked him, with a pun on the French name 
of Ghent ((?o»rf), how many Spanish hides it would take to 
make such a glove igant), Alva, who saw his master's dis- 
pleasure, received the rebuke in silence. The story, whether 
true or not. was current among the people of Flanders, on whom 
it produced its effect. (3) 

(1) " EUe est affects, jusq'an fond de r&me, de la condaite do. roi k son 
^gard.** — Correspondance de Philippe II. torn. i. p. 66/. 

(2) Vandervynckt, Troubles des Pays-Bas, torn. ii. p. 207. 

(3) *' S^u vera seu ficta, fadl^ Gandavensibas credita, Bb iisqoe in reliqnnm 
BelRriom cum Albani odio propagata." — Strada, De BeUo Belgico, torn. i. 
p. 368. 
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Alya was now sixty years old. It was Bot likely that aee 
had softened the asperity of his nature. He had, as might be 
expected, ever shown himself the nncompromising: enemy of 
-the party of Eeform in the Low Countries. He had opposed the 
-<5oncession made to the nation by the recall of Granvelle. The 
only concessions he recommended to Philip were in order to 
lull the suspicions of the great lords, till he could bring them 
to a bloody reckoning for meir misdeeds. (1) The general drift 
of his policy was perfectly understood in the Netherlands, and 
the duchess had not exaggerated when she dwelt on the detes- 
tation in which he was held by the people. 

His course on his arrival was not such as to diminish tiie 
fears of the nation. His first act was to substitute in the ^reat 
towns his own troops, men who knew no law but the will of 
their chief, for the Walloon garrisons, who mi^ht naturally 
have some sympathy with their countrymen. His next was to 
construct fortresses, under the direction of one of the ablest 
engineers in Europe. The hour had come when, in the lan- 
guage of the prince of Orange, his countrymen were to be 
bridled by the Spaniard. 

The conduct of Alva's soldiers underwent an ominous change. 
Instead of the discipline observed on the march, they now 
indulged in the most reckless license. ** One hears everywhere," 
writes a Fleming of the time, ** of the oppressions of the 
Spaniards. Confiscation is going on to the right and left. If a 
man has an3rthing to lose, they set him down at once as a 
heretic." (2) If tne writer may be thought to have borrowed 
something from his fears, (3) it cannot be aoubted that the panic 
was general in the country. Men emigrated by thousands and 
tens of thousands, cairying with them to other lands the arts 
and manufjEictures whicn had so long been the boast and the 
source of prosperity of the Netherlands. (4) Those who remained 

(1) See his remarkable letter to the king:, of October 21, 15(J3 : " A los qne 
<de8to8 mereoen, qtdtenles las caye^as, hasta poderlo hacer dissimolar con 
•ellos."— Papiera d*£tatde GranTelle, torn. vii. p. sss. 

(3) *' Lea Espaignols font les plos gnmdes foolles qn*on ne s^anroit escrvre; 
ils confisquent tout, k tort, k droit, disant que touts sont h^r^tiques, qui ont 
dubien, et ont a perdre.** 

The indignant writer does not omit to mention the " two thousmd " strum- 
pets who came in the duke's train ; '* so," he adds, '* with what we have 
already, there will be no lack of this sort of wares in the country."-— Lcttre 
4e Jean de Homes, August 25, 1567, Correspondance de Philippe II. tom. i. 
p. 56s. 

(3) dough. Sir Thomas Gresham's agent, who was in the Low Countries at 
this time, mentions the license of the Spaniards. It is but just to add, that 
he says the govemmait took prompt measures to repress it, by ordering some 
of the principal offenders to tiie gibliet. — Burgon, Life of Oresham, yoL li. 
pp. 229. 230. 

(4) The duchess, in aletterto Philip, September 8, 156/, says that a hundred 
thousand people fled the country on the coming of Alva !— (Strada, De Bello 
Belgico, tom. i. p. 357.) If this be thought a round exaggeration, dictated by 
policy or by fear, still there are positive proofs that the emigration at ttaU 
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were filled with a dismal apprehension, a bodin? of coming 
evil, as they beheld the heavens darkening around them, anS 
the signs of the tempest at hand. 

A still deeper gloom lay upon Brussels, once the gayest oity 
in the Netherlands, — now the residence of Alva. All business 
was suspended. Places of public resort were unfrequented. 
The streets were silent and deserted. Several of the nobles, 
and wealthier citizens had gone to their estates in the country, 
to watch there the aspect of events. (1) Most of the courtiers 
who remained — ^the gilded insects that loved the sunshine — had 
left the regent's palace, and gone to pay their homage to her 
rival at Ciuemborg House. There everything went merrily as 
in the gayest time of Brussels; for the duke strove, by bril- 
liant entertainments and festivities, to amuse the nobles and 
dissipate the gloom of the capital. (2) 

In all this Alva had a deeper motive than met the public eye. 
He was carrying out the policy which he had recommended to 
Philip. By courteous and conciliatory manners he hoped to 
draw around him the great nobles, especially such as had been 
at all mixed up with the late revolutionary movements. Of 
these, Egmont was still at Brussels; but Hoome had with- 
drawn to his estates at Weert.(3) Hoogstraten was in Qfermany 
with the prince of Orange. As to the latter, Alva, as he wrote 
to' the king, could not iiatter himself with the hope of his 
return. (4) 

The duke and his son Ferdinand both wrote to Count Hoome 
in the most Mendly terms, inviting him to come to Brussels. (5> 
But this distrustful nobleman still kept aloof. Alva, in a con- 
versation with the count's secretary, expressed the warmest 
solicitude for the health of his master. He had always been 
his friend, he said, and had seen with infinite regret that the 
count's services were no better appreciated by the king.Ce) 
But Philip was a good prince, and if slow to recomi>ense, tlie 

period was excessive. Thus, by a return made of the population of hooAoKk 
and its suburbs, this venr year of 1567, it appears that the number of Flemings 
was as large as that of all other foreigners put together.— See Bulletins de 
TAcademie Royale de BruxeUes, torn. xiv. p. 127. 

(1) Thus Jean de Homes, Baron de Boxtel, writes to the prince of Orange : 
** J'ay prins une resolution pour mon faict et est que je fay tout eftort de 
scavoir si Ton poulrast estre seurement en sa maison : si ainsy est. me retire^ 
ray en une des miennes le plus abstractement que possible sera : sinon, regar- 
deray de chercher quelque residence en desoubs ungaultre Prince."— AxchiTes 
de la Maison d'Orange- Nassau, tom. iii. p. 125. 

(2) Gdthe. in his noble tragedy of ** Egmont,** seems to have borrowed a 
hfaat from Shakespeare's ** blanket of the dark,** to depict the gloom ot' 
Brussels,— where he speaks of the heavens as wrapt in a dark pall from th& 
fatal hour when the duke entered the city.— Act iv. scene 1. 

(3) Vera y Figueroa, Vida de Alva, p. 89. 

(4) Correspondance de Philippe II. tom. 1. p. S78. 

(5) Ibid. p. 508. 

(6) ** Qu*il lui avait pein6 infiniment que le roi n*e(lt tenu compte de mon- 
•eignear et de ses services, comme il le m^ritait.*'— Ibid, ubi supra. 
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count woxdd find him not ungrateful. Could the duke but see 
the count, he had that to say which would content him. He 
would find he was not forgotten by his Mends. (1) This last 
assurance had a terrible sij^nificance. Hoome yielded at length 
ta an invitation couched in terms so fiattering. With Hoog* 
straten, Alva was not so fortunate. His good genius, or the 
counsel of Orange, saved him &omthe snare, ana kept him in 
Crermany.(2) 

Having nothing further to ^ain bv delay, Alva determined 
to proceed at once to the execution of his scheme. On the ninth 
of September the council of state was summoned to meet at 
Colemborg House. Egmont and Hoome were present; and 
two or three of the officers, among them Faciotti, the engineer, 
were invited to discuss a plan of fordtication for some of the 
Flemish cities. In the mean time, strong guards had been 
posted at aU the avenues of the house, and cavalry drawn 
together from the country and established in the suburbs. 

The duke prolonged the meeting until information was pri- 
vately communicated to him of the arrest of Backerzele, 
Egmont's secretary, and Van Stralen, the burgomaster of 
Antwerp. The former was a person of great political sap^acity, 
and deep in the confidence of Egmont ; the latter, the friend of 
Orango, with whom he was still in constant correspondence. 
The arrest of Backerzele, who resided in Brussels, was made 
without difficulty, and possession was taken of his papers. 
Van Stralen was surrounded by a body of horse, as he was 
driving out of Antwerp in his carriage; and both of the 
unfortunate gentlemen were brought prisoners to Culemborg 
House. 

As soon as these tidings were conveyed to Alva, he broke up 
the meeting of the council. Then, entering into conversation 
with Ej^ont, he strolled with him through the adjoining 
rooms, in one of which was a small body of soldiers. As the 
two nobles entered the apartment, Sancho Davila, the captain 
of ike duke's guard, went up to Egmont, and in the kmg's 
name demanded his sword, telling him at the same time he 
was his prisoner. (3) The count, astounded by the proceeding, 

(1) *' Que 8*il voyait M. de Homes, il lui dirait des choses qui le satisfe- 
vaient, et par lesqnelles celui-ci connaitrait qa*il n'avait pas €t6 oubli^ de ses 
amis.'' — Correspondance de Philippe II. torn. i. p. 564. 

(f ) According to Strada, Uoogrstraten actually set out to return to Brussels, 
but, detained by illness or some other cause on the road, he fortunately 
leceiTed tittings of the fate of his friends in season to profit by it and make his 
escaiie. — De Bello Belgico, torn. i. p. 358. 

(3) Ibid. p. 359.— Ossorio, Albsc Vita, torn. ii. p. 248. Also the memoirs of 
that *• Thunderbolt of War,»» as his biographer styles him, Sancho Davila 
liimself. — Hechos de Sancho Davila, p. 29. 

A report, sufficiently meagre, of the affair, was sent by Alva to the king. In 
this no mention is made of his having accompanied Egmont when he left thQ 
room where they had been conferring together.— See Docomentos In^ditos, 
torn. ii. p. 418. 
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and seeing liimself surrounded by soldiers, made no attempt at 
resistance, but calmly, and with much dignity in bis manner, 
gave up his sword, saying at the same time, " It has done the 
king service more than once." (1) And well might he say so ; 
for With that sword he had won the fields of Gravedines and 
St. auentin.(2) 

Hoome fell into a similar ambuscade, in another part of the 
palace, whither he was drawn while conversing with the duke's 
son, Ferdinand de Toledo, who, according to his father's 
account, had the whole merit of arranging this little drama. (3) 
Neither did the admiral make any resistance ; but, on learning 
Egmont's fate, yielded himself up, saying " he had no right to 
expect to fare better than his friend."(4) 

It now became a question as to the disposal of the prisoners. 
Culemborg House was dearly no fitting place for their confine- 
ment. Alva caused several castles in the neighbourhood of 
Brussels to be examined ; but they were judged insecure. He 
finally decided on Ghent. The stronj^ fortress of that city was 
held by one of Egmont's own partisans; but an order was 
obtained from the count requiring him to deliver up the keys 
into the hands of Ulloa, one of Alva's most trusted captains, 
who, at the head of a corps of Spanish veterans, marched to 
Ghent, and relieved the Walloon garrison of their charge. 
XJUoa g:ave proof of his vigilance, immediately on his arriw, 
by seizing a heavy waggon loaded with valuables belonging to 
Egmont, as it was leaving the castle gate. (5) 

Having completed these arrangements, the duke lost no time 
in sending the two lords, under a strong militar]^ escort, to 
Ghent. Two companies of mounted arquebusiers rode inthefront. 
A regiment of Spanish infantry, which formed tiie centre, 

gaarded the prisoners ; one of whom, Egmont, was borne in a 
tter carried hy mules, while Hoome was in his own carriage. 
The rear was brought up by three companies of light horse. 

Under this strong guard the unfortunate nobles were con- 
ducted through the province where Egmont had lately ruled 

(1) " Et tamen hoc ferro ssepd ego regis causam non infeliciter defendL**— 
Strada, De Bello Belgico, torn. i. p. 359. 

(2) Clongta, Sir Thomas Gresham^s correspondent, in a letter from Brussels, 
of the same date with the arrest of Egmont, gives an account of his bearing 
on the occasion, which difTers somewhat from that in the text ; not more, 
however, than the popular rumours of any strange event <^ recent occurrence 
are apt to differ. '* And as touching the county of Egmond, he was (as tiie 
saying ys) apprehendyd by the duke, and comyttyd to the offysers : where- 
uppon, when the capytane that had charge [of him] demandyd hys weapon, 
he was in a grett rage ; and tooke his sword from hys syde, and cast it to the 
grounde." — Bnrgon, Life of Gresham, vol. ii. p. 234. 

(3) Correspondance de Philippe II. tom. i. p. 674. 

(4) Strada, De Bello Belgico, tom. i. p. 359.— Meteren, Hist, des Pays-Bas, 
fol. 64.— Hechos de Sancho Davila, p. 29.— Ossorio, Albse Vita, tom. ii. p. 248. 
— ^Vandervynckt, Troubles des Pays-Bas, tom. ii. p. 223. — Documentos In^di. 
tos, tom. iv. p. 418. 

(5) Vandervynckt, Troubles des Pays-Bas, tom. ii. p. 226. 
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**with an authority," writes Alva's secretary, '^greater even 
than that of the kiiig."(l) But no attempt was made at a rescue ; 
and as the procession entered the gates of Ghent, where Egmont^s 
pnopnlarity was equal to his power, the people gazed in stupified 
silence on the stem array that was conducting their lord 16 the 
place of his confinement. (2) 

The arrest of Egmont and Hoome was known, in a few hours 
after it took place, to every inhahitant of Brussels ; and the 
tiding soon spread to the furthest parts of the country. ** The 
imprisonment of the lords," writes Alva to the king, " has 
caused no disturbance. The tranquillity is such that your 
majesty would hardly credit it."(3) True ; but the tranquillity 
was that of a man stunned by a heavy blow. If murmurs were 
not loud, however, they were deep. Men mourned over the 
credulity of the two counts, who had so blindly fallen into the 
snare, and congratulated one another on the forecast of the 
inrince of Orange, who might one day have the power to avenge 
them. (4) The event gave a new spur to emigration. In the 
space of a few weeks no less than twenty thousand persons are 
said to have fled the country. (5) Ana the exiles were not 
altogether drawn &om the humbler ranks ; for no one, however 
high, could feel secure when he saw the blow aimed at men like 
Egmont and Hoome, the former of whom, if he had given some 
cause of distmst, had long since made his peace with th& 
governmMit. 

Count Mansfeldt made haste to send his son out of the country, 
lest the sympathy he had once shown for the confederates, not- 
withstanding his recent change of opinion, might draw on him 
the vengeance of Alva. The old count, whose own loyalty 
could not be impeached, boldly complained of the arrest of the 
lords as an infringement on the rights of the Totson d* Or, which 
body alone had cognizance of the causes that concerned their 
order, intimating, at the same time, his intention to summon a 
meeting of the members. But he was silenced by Alva, who 
plainly told him, that, if the chevaliers of the order did meet, 
and said so much as the Credo, he would bring them to a heavy 
reckoning for it. "As to the rights of the Totson, his majesty has 
pronounced on them." said the duke, ** and nothing remains for 
you but to submit. "(6) 

(1) " Toutes ces m^sures dtaicnt n^cessaires. vu la grande autorite du comte 
d'Egmont en ces pays, qui nc connaissaicnt d'autre roi qac lui.**— Correspon- 
dance de Philippe II. torn. i. p. 582. 

(5) Ibid, ubi supra.— Meteren, Hist, des Pavs-Bas, fol. 54. 

(3) " L'emprisonnement des deux comtes ne donne lieu a aucnne rameur ; 
au contraire, la tranquillity est si grande, que Ic roi ne le pourrait croire.** — 
Correspondance de Philippe II. torn. i. p. 5/5. 

(4) Strada, De Bello Belgico, torn. i. p. 359. 

(6) Brandt, Reformation in the Low Countries, yol. i. p. 26o. 

(0) ** Que, s'il apprenait que quelques-uns en Assent, encore m£me 
que ce fClt pour dire le Credo, il les ch&tierait j que, quant aux privi- 
leges de rOrdre, le roi, apr^ un mCir examen de ceux-ci, avait pro- 
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The arrest and imprisonment of the two highest nohles in the 
land, memhers of the council of state, and that without any 
communication with her, was an affiront to the regent which she 
<M)uld not brook. It was in vain that Alya excused it by sa3dng: 
it had been done by the order of the king, who wished to spare 
his sister the unpopularity which must attach to such a pro- 
ceeding. Margaret made no reply. She did not complain. 
She was too deeply wounded to complain. But she wrote to 
Philip, asking him to consider ** whether it could be advan- 
taffeous to him, or decorous for her, whom he did not disdain to 
<mL his sister, that she should remain longer in a place of which, 
the authority was so much abridged, or rather annihilated." (1) 
She sent her secretary, Machiavelli, with her despatches, 
requesting an immediate reply from Philip, and adding that, if 
it were delayed, she should take silence £)r assent, and forth- 
with leave the country. 

The duke of Alva was entirely resigned to the proposed 
•departure of Margaret. However slight the restraint her 
presence might impose on his conduct, it exacted more deference 
than was convenient, and compelled him to consult appearances. 
Now that he had shown his hand, he was willing to play it out 
boldly to the end. His Urst step, after the arrest of the lords, 
was to organize that memorable tribunal for inquiring into the 
troubles of the country, which has no narallel in history save 
the revolutionary tribunal of the Frencn republic. The duke 
did not shrink from assuming the sole responsibility of his 
measures. He said, ** it was better for the king to postpone his 
visit to the Netherlands, so that his ministers might bear alone 
the odium of these rigorous acts. When these had been pjer- 
formed, he might come like a gracious prince, dispensing 
promises and pardon.**(2) 

This admirable coolness must be referred in part to Alva's 
<jonsciousness that his policy would receive the unqiuilified 
sanction of his master. Indeed, his correspondence shows that 
all he had done in the Low Countries was m accordance with a 
plan preconcerted with Philip. The arrest of the Flemish lords, 
accordingly, gave entire satisfaction at the court of Madrid, 
where it was looked on as the first great step in the measures oi 
redress. It gave equal contentment to the court of Rome, where 
it was believed that the root of heresy was to be reached only 
by the axe of the executioner. Yet there was one person at that 

nonc4, et qu*ondevait se somnettre."— Correspondance de Philippe II. torn. i. 
p. 678. 

(1) " Aded contracto ac pen& nnllo cum imperio moderari, an utile re^, an 
decorum el quam rex sororem appellare non indignatur, iUius meditationi 
relinquere."— Strada, Be Bello Bdgico, toiil. 1. p. 360. 

(2) '* II vaut mieux que le roi attende, pour venir» que tous les actes de 
xigueur aient ^t6 falts } il entrera alors dans ie pays comme prince benin et 
-dement, pardonnant, et accordant des faveurs k ceux qui Tauront merits.** 
'i-Correspondance de Philippe II. torn. i. p. 577. 
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eonrt of more penetration than those around him — ^the old 
statesman, Qranvelle, who, when informed of the arrest of 
Egmont and Hoome, inquired if the duke had " also drawn 
into his net the Silent one,"— as the prince of Orange was 
popularly cjdled. On being: answered in the negative, " Then," 
said the cardinal* ** if he has not caught him, he has caught 
lM)thing."(l) 




CHAPTER IL 

CEITEL POLICY OP ALVA, 
1667. 

The Council of Blood—Its Organization— General Prosecutions— Civil War in: 
France— Departure of Margaret— Her Administration reviewed. 

"TnANZ God," writes the duke of Alva to his sovereign, on 
the twenty-fourth of October, "all is tranquil in the Low 
Countries." (2) It was the same sentiment he had uttered a few 
weeks before. All was indeed tranquil. Silence reigned through- 
out the land. Yet it might have spoken more eloquently to the 
heart than the murmurs of discontent, or the loudest timiult 
of insurrection. ** They say many are leaving the country," he 
writes in another despatch. "It is hardly worth wmle to 
arrest them. The repose of the nation is not to be brought 
about by cutting off the heads of those who are led astray by 
others.**^(3) 

Yet in less than a week after this, we find a royal ordinance, 
declaring that, " whereas his majesty is averse to use rigour 
towards those who have taken part m the late rebellion, and 
would rather deal with them in all gentleness and mercy,U) it 
is forbidden to any one to leave tne land, or to send off his 
effects, without obtaining a license from the authorities, under 
pain of being regarded as havings taken part in the late troubles, 
and of being dealt with accordingly. All masters and owners 
of vessels, who shall aid such persons in their Eight, shall incur 

(1) ** An captos quoqne fuisset Tacitumus (sic Orangium nominabat), atqne 
eo negante dixisse fertur, Uno illo retibus non induso, niliil ab Dace Albano 
captam."— Strada, De Bello Belgico, torn. i. p. 36o. 

(2) " Grace k Dieu, tout est parfaitement tranquille aux Pays-Bas.*'— Cor- 
-^respondance de Philippe IJU torn. i. p. 689. 

(3) ** Le repos aux Pays-Bas ne consiste pas h. faire couper la t^te a des 
hommes qui se sont laisse persuader par d'autres."— Ibid. p. 576. 

(4) " Os habemos hecho entender que nuestra intencion era de no usar de 
rigor contra nuestros subegetos que durante las revueltas posadas pudiesen 
luiber ot'endido contra Nos, sino de todu dulzura y ctemencia tegun nuestra 
inclinacion na^ura/.'*- Documentos In^ditos, torn. iv. p. 440. 

II. H 
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the same peiialties."(l) The x>enaltie8 denounced in this spirit of 
** gentleness and mercy" were death and confiscation of property. 

That the law was not a dead letter was soon shown by the 
arrest of ten of the principal merchants of Toumay, as they 
were preparing to fly to foreign parts, and by the immediate 
confiscation of their estates. (2) Yet Alva would haye persuaded 
the world that he, as well as his master, was influenced only by 
sentiments of humanity. To the Spanish ambassador at Kome 
he wrote, soon after the seizure of the Flemish lords : " I might 
have arrested more ; but the king is averse to shedding the 
blood of his people. I have the same disposition myself, (3) I 
am pained to the bottom of my soul by the necessity of the 
measure." 

But now that the great nobles had come into the snare, it was 
hardly necessary to teep up the affectation of lenity ; and it was 
not long before he threw away the mask altogether. The arm 
of justice— of vengeance^was openly raised to strike down all 
wIm) had offended by taking part in the late disturbances. 

The existing tribunals were not considered as competent to 
this work. The regular forms of procedure were too dilatory, 
and the judges themselves would hardly be found subservient 
enough to Qie will of Alva. He created, therefore, a new 
tribunal, with extraordinary powers, for the sole purpose of 
investigating the causes of the late disorders, and for bringing 
the authors to punishment. It was called originally the 
** Council of his Excellency :" the name was soon changed for 
that of the " Council of Tumults ;** but the tribunal is better 
known in history by the terrible name it received from the 
people, of the " Council ofJ3lood,"(^) 

It was comnosed of twelve judges, " the most learned, upright 
men, and of the purest lives" — u we may take the duke's word 
for it— that were to be found in the country.(5) Among them 
were Noircarmes and Parlaimont, both members of the council 
of state. The latter was a proud noble, of one of the most 
ancient families in the land, inflexible in his character, and 
stanch in his devotion to the crown. Besides these there were 
the presidents of the councils of Artois and Flanders, the chan- 
cellor of Gueldres, and several jurists of repute in the country. 

(1) The ordinance, dated September 18, 1567, copied from the archives d 
Simancas, is to be found in the Documentos In^ditos, torn. iv. p. 439 et seq. 

(2) " Stathnque mercatores decern primarios Tomacenses 6 portu Blissin- 
gano fugam inBritanniam adomantes capi, ac bonis exutos custodiri jnbet.'* 
— Strada, De Bello Belgico, torn. i.p. 36l. 

(3) " Mais Pintention de S. M. n'est pas de verser le sang de ses snjets ; et 
moi, de mon naturel, je ne Taime pas davantage.*' — Correspondance de 
Philippe II. tom.i. p. 570. 

(4) " Novum igitur consessnm judicum instituit, exteris in eum plerisqxie 
adsdtis; quem Turbarum ille; plebes. Sanguinis appellabat Senatum.*'— 
Reidani Annales (Lugdonmn Batavorum, 1633), p. 6. 

(5) ** Les plus savants et les plus intdgres da pays, et de la meilleure vie.** 
—Correspondance de Philippe II. torn. i. p. 676. 
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But the persons of most consideration in the body were two 
lawyers who had come in the duke's train from Castile. One of 
these, the doctor Del Rio, though born in Bruges, was of 
Spanish extraction. His most prominent trait seems to have 
been unlimited subserviency to the will of his employer. (1) 
The other, Juan de Vargas, was to play the most conspicuous 
part in the bloody drama that followed. He was a Spaniard, 
and had held a place in the council of the Indies. His charac- 
ter was infamous ; and he was said to have defrauded an orphan 
ward of her patrimony. (2) When he left Spain, two criminal 
prosecutions are reported to have been hanging over him. This 
only made him the more dependent on Alva's protection. He 
was a man of great energy of character, unwearied in applica- 
tion to business, unscrupulous in the service of ^ his employer, 
ready at any price to sacriiice to his own interest, not only every 
generous impulse, but the common feelings of humanity. Such, 
at least, are the dark colours in which he is portr^ed by the 
writers of a nation which held him in detestation. Yet his very 
vices made him so convenient to the duke, that the latter soon 
bestowed on him more of his confidence than on anj other of 
his followers ;(3) and in his correspondence with Philip we per- 
petually find him commending Vargas to the monarch's favour, 
and contrasting his ** activity, altogether juvenile," with the 
ai)athv of others of the council. (4) As Vargas was unacquainted 
with Flemish, the proceedings of the court were conducted, for 
his benefit, in Latin. (5) Yet he was such a bungler, even in 
this language, that his blunders furnished infinite merriment to 
the people of Flanders, who took some revenge for their wrongs 
in tne ridicule of their oppressor. 

As the nfew court had cognizance of all cases, civil as well as 
criminal, that grew out oi the late disorders, the amount of 
business soon pressed on them so heavily, that it was found 
expedient to distribute it into several departments among the 
dtiferent members. Two of the body had especial charge of the 
processes of the prince of Orange, his brother Louis, Hoog- 
straten, Culemborg, and the rest of William's noble companions 
in exile. To Vargas and Del Eio was intrusted the trial of the 
counts Egmont and Hoome. And two others, Blasere and 
Hessels, had the most burdensome and important charge of all 
such causes as came from the provinces. (6) 

The latter of these two worthies was destined to occupy a 

(1) Correspondance de Marguerite d*Autriche, p. 300. 

(2) Meteren, Hist, des Pays-Bas, fol. 54. 

(3) Viglins, who had not yet seen the man, thus mentions him in a letter to 
his friend Hopper : '• Imperium ac rigorem metuunt cujusdam Vergasi, qui 
apud eum multum posse, et nescio quid aliud, dicitur."— Epist. ad Hoppe- 
rum, p. 451. 

(4) " Une activity toute juvenile."—Correspondance de Pliilippe II. torn. i. 
p. 583. 

(5) Ibid, ubi supra. 

(6) Bulletins de 1* Academic Royale de Belgique, torn. xvi. par. 2, p. 58. 

£[ 2 
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place second only to that of Vargas on the bloody roll of 
persecution. He was a native of Ghent, of sufficient eminence 
in his profession to fill the office of attomey-greneral of his pro- 
vince under Charles the Fifth. In that capacity he enforced 
the edicts with so much rigour as to make himself odious to his 
countrymen. In the new career now opened to him, he found 
a still wider field for his mischievous talents, and he entered on 
the duties of his office with such hearty zeal as soon roused 

feneral indignation in the people, who at a later day took terri- 
le vengeance on their oppressor, (l) 

As soon as the Council of Troubles was organized, commis- 
sioners were despatched into the provinces to hunt out the 
suspected parties. All who had officiated as preachers, or had 
harboured or aided them, who had joined the consistories, who 
had assisted in defacing or destroying the Catholic churches or 
in building the Protestant, who had subscribed the Compromise, 
or who, in short, had taken an active part in the late disorders, 
were to be arrested as guilty of treason. In the hunt after 
victims, informations were invited from every source. Wives 
were encouraged to depose against husbands, children against 
parents. The prisons were soon full to overflowing, and the 
provincial and the local magistrates were busy in filing informa- 
tions of the different cases, which were forwarded to the court 
at Brussels. When deemed of sufficient importance, the further 
examination of a case was reserved for the council itself. But 
for the most part the local authorities or a commission sent 
expressly for the purpose, were authorized to try the oause* 
proceeding even to a definitive sentence, which, with the ground 
of it, they were to lay before the Council of Troubles. The 
process was then revised by the committee for the provinces, 
who submitted the result of their examination to Vargas and 
Del Rio. The latter were alone empowered to vote in the 
matter, and their sentence, prepared in writing, was laid bef<»0 
the duke, who reserved to himself the right of a final decisJom 
This he did, as he wrote to Philip, that he might not come too 
much under the direction of the council. " Your majesty well 
knows," he concludes, ** that gentlemen of the law are unwil* 
ling to decide anything except upon evidence, while measure* 
of state policy are not to be regulated by the laws." (2) 

It might be supposed that the different judges, to whom the 
prisoner's case was thus separately submitted for examination^ 

(1) Vandervynckt, Troubles des Pays-Baa, torn. ii. p. 242. 

Hessels was married to a niece of Viglius. According to the old councillop, 
she was on bad terms with her husband, because he had not kept iiis promise oi 
resigning the office of attomey-general, in which he made himself so unpo- 
pular in Flanders.— (Epist. ad Hopperum, p. 495.) In the last chapter of this 
book the reader will find some mention of the tragic fate of Hessels. 

(2) ** Letrados no scntencian sino en casos probados j y como V. M. sabe, 
los negocios de Estado son muy diferentes de las leyes que ellos tienen."— 
Bulletins de 1* Academic Royale de Belgique, torn. xvi. par. 2, p. 52, note. 
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would have afforded an additional guaranty for Lis security. 
But quite the contrary ; it only multiplied the chances of ms 
conviction. When tne provincial committee presented their 
report to Vargas and Del Kio.— to whom a Spanish jurist, audi- 
tor of the chancery of ValladoUd, named Roda, was afterwards 
added, — ^if it proposed sentence of death, these judges declared 
it ** was right, and that there was no necessity of reviewing the 
l)rooess." If, on the contrary, a lower penalty was recom- 
mended, the worthy ministers of the law were in the habit of 
returning the process, ordering the committee, with bitter 
imparecations, to revise it more carefully !(1) 

As confiscation was one of the most frequent as well as 
momentous penalties adjudged by the Council of Blood, it 
necessarily involved a large numoer of civil actions ; for the 
estate thus forfeited was often burdened with heavy claims on 
it by other parties. These were all to be established before the 
council. One may readily comprehend how small was the 
dtance of justice before such a tribunal, where the creditor was 
one of the parties, and the crown the other. Even if the suit 
was decided in favour of the creditor, it was usually so long 
protracted, and attended with such ruinous expense, that it 
would have been better for him never to have urged it. (2) 

The jurisdiction of the court, within the limits assigned to it, 
whoUy superseded that of the great court of Mechlin, as well as 
of every other tribunal, provincial or municipal, in the country. 
Its decisions were final. By the law of the land, established by 
repeated royal charters in the provinces, no man in the Nether- 
lands could be tried by any but a native judge ; but of the pre- 
sent court, one member was a native of Burgundy and two were 
Spaniards. 

It might be supposed that a tribunal with such enormous 
powers, which involved so gross an outrage on the constitutional 
rights and long-established usages of the nation, would at least 
have been sanctioned by some warrant from the crown. It 
could pretend to nothing of the kind, — ^not even a written com- 
mission from the duke of Alva, the man who created it. By his 
voice alone he gave it an existence. The ceremony of induction 
into office was performed by the new member placing his hands 
between those of the duke, and swearing to remain true to the 
fsdth ; to decide in all cases according to his sincere conviction ; 
finally, to keep secret all the doings of the council, and to 
denounce any one who disclosed them. (3) A tribunal clothed 

(1) " En siendo el avisa de condemnar i muerte, se decia que estaba may 
bien y no taabia mas que ver; empero, si el aviso era de menor pena, no se 
estaba a lo que ellos decian, sino tomabase i ver el proceso» y decianles sobre 
eUo malas palabras, y hadsmles ruin tratamiento."— Gachard cites the words 
of the official document. Ibid. p. 67* 

(2) Ibid. p. 68 et seq. 

(3) *' Qu*ils seraient et demeureraient k Jamais bons Catholiques, selon que 
commandait TEglise Catholique Romaine; que, par hatne, amour, piti^ oa 
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with sncli unbounded power, and conducted on a plansorepu^gr- 
nant to all principles of justice, fell nothing short, in its 
atrocity, of that Inquisition so much dreaded in the Nether- 
lands. 

Alva, in order to be the better able to attend the council, 
appointed his own palace for the place of meeting. At first the 
sittings were held moming and afternoon, lasting sometimes 
seven hours in a day. (l) There was a general attendance of the 
members, the duke presiding in person. After a few months^ 
as he was drawn to a distance by more pressing affairs, he 
resigned his place to Vargas. Barlaimont and Noircarmes, dis- 
gusted with the atrocious character of the proceedings, soon 
absented themselves from the meetings. The more resi)ectable 
of the members imitated their example. One of the body, a 
Burgundian, a follower of Granvelle, having criticised the pro- 
ceedings somewhat too freely, had leave to withdraw to his own 
province; (2) till at length only three or four councillors 
remained,— Vargas, Bel Rio, Hessels, and his colleague, — on 
whom the despatch of the momentous business wholly devolved. 
To some of the processes we find not more than three names 
subscribed. The duke was as indifferent to forms as he was to 
the rights of the nation. (3) 

It soon became apparent, that, as in most proscriptions, 
wealth was the mark at which persecution was mainly directed. 

crainte de personne, ils ne laisseraient de dire franchement et sinc6rcmentleur 
avis, selon qu'en bonne justice, ils trouvaient convenir et appartenir; qu'ils 
tiendraient secret tout ce qui se traiterait au conseil, et qu'ils accuseraiei^ 
ceux qui feraient le contraire.**— Bulletins de rAcad^mie Royale de Bel^oe, 
torn. xvi. p. 56. 

(1) Ibid. p. 57. 

(2) Belin, in a letter to his patron, Cardinal Granvelle, gives full Ycnt to his 
discontent with "three or four Spaniards in the duke*s train, "who would 
govern all in his name. They make but one head under the same hat." He 
mentions Vargas and Del Rio in particular. Granvelle*s reply is very charac- 
teristic. Far from sympathizing with his querulous follower, he predicts the 
ruin of his fortunes by this mode of proceeding. *• A man who would rise in 
courts must do as he is bidden, without question. Far from taking umbrage, 
he must bear in mind that injuries, like pills, should be swallowed without 
chewing, that one may not taste the bitterness of them;"— a noble maxim, if 
the motive had been noble.— Sec Levesque, M^moires de Granvelle, torn. il. 
pp. 91-94. 

(3) The historians of the tiiQe are all more or less diffuse on the doings of the 
Council of Troubles, written as they are in characters of blood. But we look 
in vain for any account of the interior organization of that tribunal, or of its 
mode of judicial procedure. This may be owing to the natural reluctance 
which the actors themselves felt, in later times, to being mixed up with the 
proceedings of a court so universally detested. For the same reason, as 
Gachard intimates, they may not improbably have even destroyed some of the 
records of its proceedings. Fortunately that zealous and patriotic scholar has 
discovered in the archives of Shnancas sundry letters of Alva and his successor, 
as well as some of the official records of the tribunal, which in a greaX degree 
supply the defect. The result he has embodied in a luminous paper prepared 
for the Royal Academy of Belgium, which has supplied me with the materials 
for the preceding pages. — See Bulletins de PAcad^inie Royale des Sciences, des 
Lettres, et des Beaux Arts de Belgiqiie, torn. xvi. par. a. pp. 50-78. 
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At least, if it did not actually form a groimd ^f accusation, it 
greatly enhanced the chances of a conviction. The conunis* 
sioners sent to the provinces received written instructions to 
ascertain the exact amount of property belonging to the sus- 
pected parties. The expense incident to the maintenance of so 
many officials, as well as (^ a large military force, pressed 
heavily on the government ; and Alva soon found it necessary 
to ask for support from Madrid. It was in vain he attempted to 
obtain a loan &om the merchants. " They refuse," he writ^ 
** to advance a real on the security of the confiscations, till they 
see how the game we have begun is likely to prosper ! "(1) 

In another letter to Philip, dated on the twenty-fourth of 
October, Alva, expressing his regret at the necessity of demand- 
ing supplies, says that the Low Countries oup^ht to maintain 
themselves, and be no tax upon Spain. He is constantly 
thwartod by the duchess, and by the council of finance, in his 
appropriation of the confiscated property. Could he only 
mana^ things in his own way, he would answer for it that the 
Flemish cities, uncertain and anxious as to their fato, would 
readily acquiesce in the fair means of raising a revenue pro- 
p(»B6d by the king. (2) The ambitious general, eager to secure 
the sole authority to himself, artfully touched on the topic 
which would be most likely to operate witii his master. In a 
note on this passage, in his own handwriting, Philip remarked 
that this was but just ; but as he feared that supplies would 
never be raised with the consent of the states, Alva must devise 
some expedient by which their consent in the matter might be 
di8i)ensed with, and communicate it privately to him. (3) This 
pregnant thought he soon after develops more fully in a letter to 
the duke. (4) —It is edifying to observe the cool manner in which 
the king and his general discuss the best means of filching a 
revenue from the pockets of the good people of the I^etherlands. 

Margaret, — whose name now rarely appears, — scandalized by 
the plan avowed of wholesale persecution, and satisfied that 
blood enough had been shed already, would fain have urged her 
brother to grant a general pardon, ^ut to this the duke strongly 
objected. " He would have every man," he wrote to Philip, 
"feel that any day his house might fall about his ears. (5) 

(1) "Hasta que vean en que para este Juego que se comienga." — Corre- 
spozidaiice de Philippe II. torn. i. p. 598. 

(2) " Car rincertitude oCi celles-ci se trouvent da sort qu'on leur reserve, les 
feria plus ais4ment h consentir aux moyens de finances Jostes et honndtes qui 
seront dtablis par le Roi."-<Ibid. p. 690. 

(3) ** Porque creo yo que, con la voluntad de los Estados, no se haUarto 
estas, que es menester ponorlos de manera que no sea menester su voluntad y 
consentimiento para ello. .... Esto ir& en cifra, y aun creo que seria bien 
que fuese en una cartUla k parte que descifrase il mas confidente."— Ibid. 
nbi supra. 

(4) Ibid. p. 610. 

(6) ** Para que cada uno piense que A la noche, d i la maiiana, se le puede 
caer la casa encima."— Ibid. torn. ii. p. 4. 
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Tlins private individuals would be induced to pay larger sums 
by way of composition for their ojffences." 

As the result of the confiscations, owing to the drains upon 
them above alluded to, proved less than he expected, the duke, 
somewhat later, proposed a tax of one per cent, on all property, 
personal and real. But to this some of the council had the 
courage to object, as a thing not likely to be relished by the 
states. ** That depends," said Alva, " on the way in which 
they are approached." He had as little love for the states- 
general as his master, and looked on applications to them for 
money as something derogatory to the crown. ** I would take 
care to ask for it," he saiof, " as I did when I wanted money to 
build the citadel of Antwerp,— -in such a way that they shouM 
not care to refuse it."(l) 

The most perfect harmony seems to have subsisted between 
the king and Alva in their operations for destroying the 
liberties of the nation, — so perfect, indeed, that it could have 
been the result only of some previous plan, concerted probably 
while the duke was in Castue. The details of the execution 
were doubtless left, as they arose, to Alva's discretion. But 
they so entirely received the royal sanction,— as is abundantly 
shown by the corresi)ondenoe,— that Philip may be said to have 
made every act of his general his own. And not unfrequently 
we find the monarch improving on the hints of his corre- 
spondent by some additional suggestion. (2) Whatever' evils 
grew out of the mal-administration of the duke of Alva, Hie 
responsibility for the measures rests ultimately on the head of 
PhSip. 

One of the early acts of the new council was to issue a sum- 
mons to the prince of Orange, and to each of the noble exiles in 
his company, to present themselves at Brussels, and answer the 
charges against them. In the summons addressed to Williami 
he was accused of having early encouraged a spirit of disaffec- 
tion in the nation ; of bringing the Inquisition into contempt ; 
of promoting the confederacy of the nobles, and opening nid 
own i)alace of Breda for their discussions ; of authorizing the 
exercise of the reformed religion in Antwerp ; in fine, of being 
at the bottom of the troubles, civil and religious, which had so 
long distracted the land. Me was required, therefore, imder 

(1) " Esto se ha de proponer en la forma que yo propose A log de Anyers los 
caatxocientos mill florines para la dudadela, y que ellos entiendan que aunque 
se )es propone y se les pide» es en tal manera que lo que se propusiere no se ha 
de dejar de hacer.**— Documentos Incites, torn. Iv. p. 492. 

(3) Thus, for example, when Alva states that the council had declared all 
those who signed the Compromise guilty of treason, Philip notes, in his own 
handwriting, on the margin of the letter, *<The same should be done with all 
who aided and abetted them, as in fact the more guilty party."— (Correspond- 
ance de Philippe II. tom. i. p. 590.) These private memoranda of Philip are Ot 
real value to the historian, letting him behind the curtiUn, where the king's 
own ministers could not always penetrate. 
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pain of oonfisoation of his proi)erty and perpctaal exile, to pre- 
sent himself before the council at Brussels within the space of 
six weeks, and answer the charges against him. This sum- 
mons was proclaimed by the pubuo crier, both in Brussels and 
in William s own city of Breda ; and a placard containing it 
was affixed to the door of the principal church in each of those 
places. (1) 

Alva followed up this act by another, which excited general 
indignation through the country. He caused the count of 
Buren, William's eldest son, then a lad i)ursuing his studies at 
Louvain, to be removed from the university, ana sent to Spain. 
His tutor and several of his domestics were allowed to accom- 
pany him. But the duke advised the king to get rid of these 
attendants as speedily as possible, and fill their places with 
Spaniards. (2) This unwarrantable act appears to have origi- 
nated with Gh-anveDe, who recommends it in one of his letters 
from Eome.(3) The object, no doubt, was to secure some 
guaranty for the father's obedience, as well as to insure the 
loyalty of the heir of the house of I^assau, and to retain him in 
tl]^ Catholic faith. In the last object the plan succeeded. The 
youth was kindly treated by Philip, and his long residence in 
Spain nourished in him so strong an attachment to both Church 
and crown, that he was ever after divorced from the great 
eause in which his father and his countrymen were embarked. 

The prince of Orange published to the world his sense of the 
injury done to him by this high-handed proceeding of the duke 
of Alva ; and the university of Louvain boldly sent a committee 
to the council to remonstrate on the violation of their privileges. 
Tafgiis listened to them with a smile of contempt,, and, as he 
dismissed the deputation, exclaimed, " Non curamtM yestros 
privilegios" — an exclamation long remembered for its bad 
Latin as well as for its insolence. (4) 

It may well be believed that neither William nor his friends 
obeved the summons of the Council of Blood. The prince, in a 
reply which was printed and circulated abroad, denied the 
authority of Alva to try him. As a knight of the Golden 
Fleece, he had a right to be tried by his peers ; as a citizen of 
Brabant, by his coimtrymen. He was not bound to present 
himself before an incompetent tribunal, — one, moreover, which 
had his avowed personal enemy at its head. (6) 

(1) Cam^, Disension de Flandes, fol. 63 et seq.— Hist, des Troables et 
Goextm Civiles des Pavs-Bas, pp. 133-136. — Docamentos In^ditos, torn. iv. 
pp. 498-439'— Archives de la Maison d'Orange-Nassau, torn. iii. p. I19. 
. (3) Ck>rrespondance de Philippe II. torn. ii. p. 13. 

(^ ** Non-sealement afln qu*il servlt d'Otag^ poor ce que son pdre ponrrait 
faireen Allemagne, mais pour qa*il fdt €leY€ a^oliqaement.*'— Ibid. torn. i. 
p.5fi6. 

C4) Strada, De BeUo Belgico, torn. i. p. 37s.— Vandervynckt, Tronbles des 
Fsnrs-Bas, torn. ii. p. 261. 

(5) Strada, ubi supra.— -Vandervjmckt, Troables des Pays-Bas, torn. ii. p. S43. 
— Aub^ Histoire de HoUande, p. S5. 
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The prince, dnringr his residence in Germany, experienced all 
those alleviations of his misfortunes which the sympathy and 
support of powerful friends could afford. Amongr these the 
most desemng of notice was William the Wise, a worthy son 
of the famous old landgrave of Hesse who so stoutly main- 
tained the Protestant cause a^^ainst Charles the Fifth. He and 
the elector of Saxony, hoth kinsmen of William's wife, offered 
to provide an establishment for the prince, while he remained 
in Germany, which, if it was not on the magnificent scale to 
which he had been used in the Netherlands, was still not 
imsuited to the dignity of his rank.(l) 

The little court of William received every day fresh acces- 
sions from those who ffed from persecution in the Netherlands. 
They brought with them appeals to him from his countrymen, 
to interpose in their behalf. The hour had not yet come. But 
still he was not idle. He was earnestly endeavouring to 
interest the German princes in the cause, was strengthening 
his own resources, ana steadily, though silently, making pre- 
paration for the great struggle with the oppressors of his 
country. 

Whue these events were passing in the Netherlands, the 
neighbouring monarchy of France was torn by those religious 
dissensions which at this period a§:itated, in a greater or less 
degree, most of the states of Christendom. One half of the 
French nation was in arms against the other half. At the time 
of our history, the Huguenots had gained a temporary advan- 
tage; their combined forces were beleaguering the capital in 
whidi the king and Catherine de Medicis, his mother, were 
then held prisoners. In this extremity, Catherine appealed to 
Margaret to send a body of troops to her assistance. Tne regent 
hesitated as to what course to take, and referred the matter to 
Alva. He did not hesitate. He knew Philip's disposition in 
regard to France, and had himself, probably, come to an under- 
standing on the subject with the queen-molJier, in the famous 
interview at Bayonne. He proposed to send a body of three 
thousand horse to her relief. At the same time he wrote to 
Catherine, offering to leave the Low Countries, and march him- 
self to her support with his whole strength, — five thousand 
horse and fifteen thousand foot, all his Spanish veterans 
included, — ^provided she would bring matters to an issue, and 
finish at once with the enemies of their religion. The duke 
felt how powerfully such a result would react on the Catholic 
cause in the Netherlands. 

He besought Catherine to come to no terms with the rebels : 
above all, to make them no concessions. ** Such concessions 
must of necessity be either spiritual or temporal. If spiritual, 
they would be opposed to tne rights of God ; if temt oral, to 

(1) Archives de la Maison d*Orange-Nassaa, torn. ili. p. ISO. 
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the riglits of the king. Better to rei^ over a ruined land, 
which yet remains true to its God and its king, than oyer one 
left unharmed for the benefit of the Devil, and his followers — 
the heretics."(l) .In this declaration, breathing the fuU spirit 
of religious and political absolutism, may be found the true key 
to the policy of Alva and of his master. 

Philip heartily approved of the views taken by his general. (2) 
As the great champion of Catholicism, he looked with the 
deepest interest on the religious struggle going forward in the 
neighbouring kingdom, which exercised so direct an influence 
on the revolutionary movements in the Netherlands. He 
8tr<»i^ly encouraged the queen-mother to yield nothing to the 
heretics. " With his own person," he declared, ** and with all 
that he possessed, he was ready to serve the French crown in 
its contests with the rebels." (3) Philip's zeal in the cause was 
so well xmderstood in France, that some of the Catholic leaders 
did not scruple to look to him, rather than to their own govern- 
ment, as the true head of their party. (4) 

Catherine de Medicis did not discover the same uncompro- 
mising spirit, and had, before this, disgusted her royal son- 
in-law by the politic views which mingled with her religion. 
On the present occasion, she did not protit by the brilliant offer 
made to her by Alva to come in person at the head of his army. 
She may have thought so formidable a presence might en- 
danger me independence of the government. Eoman Catholic 
as she was at heart, she preferred, with true Italian policy, 
balancing the rival factions against each other, to extermi- 
nating either of them altogether. The duke saw that Catherine 
was not disposed to strike at the root of the evil, and that the 
advantages to be secured by success would be only temporary. 
He contented himself, therefore, with despatching a smaller 
force, chiefly of Flemish troops, under Aremberg. Before the 

(1) " Or, il vaut beanconp mienx avoir un royaame ndn^, en le conservant 
poor Dieu et le roi, au moyen de la gruerre, que de I'avoir tout entier sans 
oelle-ci, au profit du d^mon et des h^retiques, ses sectateurs." — Correspondance 
de Philippe II. torn. i. p. 609. 

(2) This appears not merely from the king's letters to the dake, but from a 
still more unequivocal testimony,— the minutes in his own handwriting on the 
duke*s letters to him. See, in particular, his summary approval of the reply 
which Alva tells him he has made to Catherine de Medicis. " Yo lo mismo» 
todo lo demas que dice en este capitulo, que todo ha sido muy i proposlto.** — 
Ibid, p ^-^^ 

(jj li^iLiki-, V jvji i> ^n-*. £ui I Alonarchy in France in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
te^th Centuries (Enp, trani.Ji vol. i. p. 349. 

^ {4) The coriikiiia of liorriiiiite went so far as to offer, in a certain contingency, 
to |jut several ^trDiig- frrnitier places into Alva's hands. In case the French 
king »ud hi? brntlierd^ *lii>iild die without heirs, the king of Spain might urge 
Ilia own cliiim thrniifh bi^^ wife, as nearest of blood, to the crown ot France. 
'* ITjo Salic liiw/' aiJrJs itui duke, " is but a jest. All difliculties will be easily 
firaooth^d awniy with tbe help of an army." Philip, in a marginal note to thia 
letter. lntimat<5d hia rdLii fur the proposal.— See Correspondance de Philippe II. 
torn. j. p. 59a. 
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count reached Paris, the battle of St. Denis had been fonght : 
Montmorenci fell, but the royal party was victorious. Catherine 
made a treaty with the discomnted Huffuenots, as favourable 
to them as if they, not she, had won the nght^ Alva, disgusted 
with the issue, ordered the speedy return of Aremberg ; whose 
presence, moreover, was needed on a more active theatre of 
operations. 

During all this while, Margaret's position afforded a pitiable 
contrast to the splendid elevation which she had occupied for 
so many years as head of the government. Not only had the 
actual power passed from her hands, but she felt that all her 
influence had gone with it. She hardly enjoyed even the right 
of remonstrance. In this position, she had the advantage of 
being more favourably situated for criticising the conduct of 
the administration, than when she was herselfat the head of it. 
She became more sensible of the wrongs of the people, now that 
they were inflicted by other hands than her own ; she did not 
refuse to intercede in their behalf. She deprecated the intro- 
duction of a garrison into the good city oi Brussels. If this 
were necessary, she still besougnt the duke not to allow the 
loyal inhabitants to be burdened with the maintenance of the 
soldiers. (1) But he turned a deaf ear to her petition. She 
urged tnat, after the chastisement already inflicted on the 
nation, the only way to restore quiet was by a general amnesty. 
The duke rephed, that no amnesty could be so general but 
there must be some exceptions, and it would take time to deter- 
mine who should be excepted. She recommended that the 
states be called together to vote the supjjlies. He evaded this 
also, by saying it would be necessary first to decide on the 
amount of the subsidy to be raised. (2) The regent felt that in 
all matters of real moment she had as little weight as any 
private individual in the country. 

From this state of humiliation she was at last relieved by the 
return of her secretary, Machiavelli, who brought with him 
despatches from Ruy Gomez, Philip's favourite minister. He 
informed the duchess that the king, though reluctantly, had 
at last acceded to her request, and allowed her to resign the 

government of the provinces. In token of his satisfaction with 
er conduct, his majesty had raised the pension which she had 
hitherto enjoyed, of eight thousand florins, to fourteen thousand, 
to be paid her yearly, during the remainder of her life. TMs 
letter was dated on the sixth of October. (3) Margaret soon 

(1) The nranicipality of Bmssels, alarmed at the interpretation -which the 
dnke, after Margaret's departure, might pat on certain equivocal passages in 
their recent history, obtahied a letter from the regent, in which she wannljr 
commends the good people of the capital as zealous Catholics, loyal to their king,* 
and, on all occasions, prompt to show themselves the friends of public order.— 
See the Correspondence, ap. Gachard, Analectes Belgiqaes, p. .343 et seq. 

(2) Documentos In^ditos, torn. iv. p. 481 et seq. 

(3) Correspondance de Fhilipe II. torn. i. p. 683. 
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after received one, dated four days later, from Philip liimself, 
of much the same tenor with that of his minister. The king:, 
in a few words, intimated the regret he felt at his sisters 
retirement jfrom office, and the sense he entertained of the 
Bervioes she had rendered him by her long and faithfal 
luiministration.(l) 

The increase of the pension showed no very extravagant 
estimate of these services ; and the parsimonious tribute which, 
after his long silence, he now, in a few brief sentences, paid to 
her deserts, too plainly intimated, that all she had done had 
failed to excite even a feeling of giutitude in the bosom of her 
brother.(2) At the same time with the letter to Margaret, 
came a commission to the duke of Alva, investing him with the 
title of regent and governor-general, together with all the 
powers that had been possessed by his predecessor. (3) 

Margaret made only one request of Philip, previous to 
h^ departure. This he denied ner. Her father, Charles the 
Fifth, at the time of his abdication, had called the states-* 
general together, and taken leave of them in a farewell ad- 
dress, whicn was still cherished as a legacy by his subjects. 
Margaret would have imitated his example. Tbe grandeur of 
ihe spectacle pleased her imagination, and she was influenced, 
no doubt, by the honest desire of manifesting in the hour of 
separation, some feelings of a kindly nature for the people over 
whom she had ruled for so many years. 

But Philip, as we have seen, had no relish for these meetings 
of the states. He had no idea of consenting to them on an 
^nergeney no more pressing than the present. Margaret was 
obliged, therefore, to relinquish the pageant, and to content 
herself with taking leave of the people by letters addressed to 
the principal cities of the i)rovinces. In these she briefly 
touched on the difficulties which had lain in her path, and on 
tiie satisfaction which she felt at having at length brought the 
oountry to a state of tranquillity and order. She besought them 
to remain always constant in the faith in which they had been 
nurtured, as well as in their loyalty to a prince so benign and 
merciful as the king her brother. In so doing, the blessing of 
Heaven would rest upon them ; and for her own |)art, she would 
ev^ be found ready to use her good offices in their behalf. (4) 

(I) The king's acknowledgnnents to his sister are condensed into the sen- 
tence with which he concludes his letter, or, more properly, his billet. This 
is dated October 13, 1568, and is pablished by Gachard, in the Correspondance 
de Philippe II. torn. ii. Appendix, No. 119* 

(3) " £lle re^ut," says De Thou, with some humour, " enfin d'Espagne une 
Icttre pleine d'amiti^ et de tendresse, telle qu'on a cotltimie d*^crire k ime 
personne qu'on remercie apr^s Tavoir d^pouillee de sa dignity."— Hist. Uni- 
verselle, torn. v. p. 439. 

(3) A copy of the original is to be found in the Correspondance de Philippe II. 
tom. il. Appendix, No. 118. 

(4) The letter has been inserted by Gachard in the Analectes Belgiques* 
pp. 295-300. 
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She proved her smoerity by a letter written to Philip, before 
her departure, in which she invoked his mercy in behalf of his 
Flemish subjects. ** Mercy," she said, ** was a divine attribute. 
The greater the power possessed by a monarch, the nearer he 
approached the Deity, and the more should he strive to imitato 
the divine clemency and compassion. (1) His royal predecessow 
had contented themselves with punishing the leaders of sedi- 
tion, while they spared the masses who repented. Any oUier 
course would confound the good with the bad, and bring swdk 
calamities on the country as his majesty could not mil to 
appreciate.'X2) Well had it been for the fair fame of Mar- 
garet, if her counsels had always been guided by such wise and 
magnanimous sentiments. 

The tidings of the regent's abdication were received with 
dismay throughout the provinces. All the errors of her ^vem- 
ment, her acts of duplicity, the excessive rigour with wmeh she 
had of late visited o&nces,— all were forgotten in the regret 
felt for her departure. Men thought only of the prosperity 
which the country had enjoyed under her rule, the confidence 
which in earlier years she had bestowed on the friends of the 
people, the generous manner in which she had interposed, (m 
more than one occasion, to mitigate the hard policy of the court 
of Madrid. And as they turned from these more orilliant pas- 
sages of her history, their hearts were filled with dismay wiiile 
they looked gloomily into the future. 

Addresses pNOured in upon her from all quarters. The difSerent 
cities vied with one another in expressions of regret- for her 
departure, while they invoked the blessings of Heav^i on her 
remaining days. More than one of the provinces gave substan- 
tial evidence of their good- will by liberal donatives. Brabaal 
voted her the sxmi of twenty-five thousand fiorins, and Flan- 
ders, thirty thou6and.(3) The neighbouring princes, andamoi^ 
themElizabeth of England, joined with the people of the !N'ether- 
lands in professions of respect for the regent, as well as of regret 
that she was to relinquish the government. (4) 

Cheered by these assurances of the consideration in which 
she was held both at home and abroad, Margaret quitted Brus- 
sels at the close of December, 1667. She was attended to the 
borders of Brabant by Alva, and thence conducted to Germany 

(1) " Suplkar muy humilmente, y con toda afeccion, que V. M. use de 
demencia y misericordia con ellos, conforme & la esperanza que tantas vezes 
tes ba dado, y que ten^ en memoiia que cuanto mas gnrandes son los reyes, 
y se acercan mas d Dios, tanto mas deben ser imitadores de esta grsinde 
divina bondad, poder, y demencia.*' — Conrespondance de Philippe II. torn. i. 
p. 603. 

(2) Ibid. loc. cit. 

(3) Ibid. torn. u. p. 6. 

(4) ** Superavitque onmes Elizabefha Angliae Regina, tarn bonee carseque 
sororis, uti scribebat, vidnitate in posterum caritura j '* ** sive," adds the his- 
toiian, with candid scepticism, *' is amor fuit in Marg^aritam, sive soUidtudo 
ex Albano successore."— Strada, De Bello Belglco, torn. i. p. 365. 
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b^ Goimt Mansfeldt and an escort of Flemish nobles. (1) There 
buldingr adieu to all that remained of her former state, she pur- 
sued her journey quietly to Italy. For some time she con- 
tinued with her husbana in his ducal residence at Parma. But, 
■wberever lay the fault, it was Margaret's misfortune to taste 
but little of the sweets of domestic intercourse. Soon after- 
wards she removed to Naples, and there permanently esta- 
blished her abode, on estates which had been granted her by 
t^ crown. Many years later, when her son, Alexander Far- 
nese, was called to the government of the Netherlands, she 
quitted her retirement to tike part with him in the direction of 
rablio affiiirs. It was but for a moment; and her present 
departure from the Netherlands may be regarded as the dose of 
ber political existence. 

The government of Margaret continued from the autumn of 
1559 to ihe end of 1567, a period of eight years. It was a 
stormy and most eventful period ; for it was then that the minds 
of men were agitated to their utmost depths by the new doc- 
triikes which gave birth to the revolution. Margaret's regency, 
indeed, may be said to have furnished the opening scenes of 
tiiat great drama. The inhabitants of the Low Countries were 
aoeustomed to the sway of a woman. Margaret was the third 
of her line that had been intrusted with the regency. In qua- 
lifications for the office she was probably not inferior to her 
predecessors. Her long residence in Italy had made her 
aoqwdnted with the principles of government in a country 
where political science was more carefully studied than in any 
other quarter of Europe. She was habitually industrious, and 
her robust frame was capable of any amount of labour. If she 
was too masculine in her nature to allow of the softer qualitieB 
of her sex, she was, on the other hand, exempt from the fond- 
ness for pleasure and from most of the frivolities which belonged 
to the woipen of Ihe voluptuous clime in which she had lived. 
Ske was stanch in her devotion to the Catholic faith ; and her 
loyalty was such, that^ from the moment of assuming the 
government, she acknowledged no stronger motive than that of 
eon&rmity to the will of her sovereign. She was fond of power ; 
and she well knew that, with Philip, absolute conformity to his 
will was the only condition on which it was to be held. 

"With her natural ffood sense, and the general moderation of 
her views, she woula, doubtless, have ruled over the land as 
prosperously as her predecessors, had the times been like theirs* 
But, unhappily for her, tiie times had greatly changed. Still 
Margaret, living on the theatre of action, and feeling the pres- 
sure of circumstances, would have gone far to conform to the 

(1) Histoorians vary considerably as to the date of Margaret's departure. 
Sbie crossed the frontier of the Netherlands probably by tha middle of January, 
1568. At least, we And a letter from her to i>hilip when she had nearly reached 
the borders, dated at Loxembonrg, on the twelfth of that mohth. 
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change. But unfortanately she represented a prince, dwdHing 
at a distance, who knew no change himself, allowed no c(ai- 
cessions to omers,— whose conservative policy rested wholly on 
the past. 

It was unfortunate for Margaret, that she never fully pos- 
sessed the confidence of Philip. Whether from distrust of her 
more accommodating temper, or of her capacity for government, 
he gave a larger share of it, at the outset, to Granvelle than to 
her. If the regent could have heen blmd to this, her eyes 
would soon have been opened to the fact by the rivals who hated 
the minister. It was not long before she hated him too. But 
the removal of Granvelle did not establish her in her broth^'s 
confidence. It rather increased his distrust, by the necessity it 
imposed on her of throwing herself into the arms of the opptosite 
party, the friends of the people. From this moment Philip's 
confidence was more heartily bestowed on the duke of Alva, 
even on the banished Granvelle, than on the regent. Her letters 
remained too often unanswered. The answers, when they did 
come, furnished only dark and mysterious hints of the course 
to be pursued. She was left to work out the problem of govern- 
ment by herself, sure for every blunder to be called to a strict 
account. Rumours of the speedy coming of the king suggested 
the idea that her own dominion was transitory, soon to be 
superseded by that of a higher power. 

Under these disadvantages she might well have lost all 
reliance on herself. She was not even supplied with the means 
of carrying out her own schemes. She was left without money, 
without arms, without the power to pardon,— more important, 
with a brave and generous race, than the power to punish. 
Thus, destitute of resources, without the confidence of her 
employer, with the people stoutly demanding concessions on th« 
one side, with the soverekfu sternly refusing them on the other, 
it is little to say, that Margaret was in a false position. Heir 
position was deplorable. She ouffht not to have remained in it a 
day after she found that she could not hold it with honour. But 
Margaret was too covetous of power readily to resign it. Her 
misunderstanding with her husband made her, moreover, some- 
what dependent on her brother. 

At last came the compromise and the leagpe. Margaret's 
eyes seemed now to be first opened to the direction of the course 
she was taking. This was followed by the explosion of the 
iconoclasts. The shock fully awoke her from her delusion. She 
was as zealous for the Catholic Church as PhiUp himself; and 
she saw with horror that it was trembling to its foundations. A 
complete change seemed to take place in her convictions,— in 
her very nature. She repudiated all those with whom she had 
hitherto acted. She embraced, as heartily as he could desire, 
the stern policy of Philip. She proscribed, she persecuted, she 
punished,— and that with an excess of rigour that does little 
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honour to her memory. It was too late. The distrust of Philip 
was not to be removed by this tardy compliance with his wishes. 
A successor was already appointed ; and at the very moment 
when she flattered herself that the tranquillity of the country 
and her own authority were established on a permanent basis, 
the duke of Alva was on his march across the mountains. 

Yet it was fortunate for Margaret's reputation that she was 
succeeded in the government by a man like Alva. The darkest 
epots on her administration became light when brought into 
ocnnparison with his reign of terror. From this point of view 
it has been criticized by the writers of her own time and those 
of later ages.(l) And in this way, probably, as the student 
who ponders the events of her history may infer, a more- 
favourable judgment has been passed upon ner actions thaa 
would be warranted by a calm and deliberate scrutiny. 
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CHAPTER III. 

BEIGN OP TEHEOE. 
1568. 

Nmneroos arrests— Trials and Executions — Cunfiscation8->Orang:e asiemble*^ 
an Army— Battle of Heyligerlee— Alva's Proceedings. 

In the beginning of 1668, Philip, if we may trust the historians, 
resorted to a very extraordinary measure tor Justifying to the 
world his rigorous proceedings against the Netherlands. He 
submitted the case to the Inquisition at Madrid ; and that 
ghostly tribunal, after duly considering the evidence derived 
from the information of the king and of the inquisitors in the 
Netherlands, came to the following decision. All who had 
been guilty of heresy, apostasy, or sedition, and all, moreover, 
who, though professing themselves good Catholics, had offered 
no resistance to these, were, with the exception of a few speci- 
fied individuals, thereby convicted of treason in the highest 
degree. (2) 
This sweeping judgment was followed by a royal edict, dated 

(1) See, among others, Strada, De BelloBelgico, torn. i. p. 128 ; Guerres Civiles 
du Pays-Baa, p. 128 ; DeThou, Hist. Gren. torn. v. p. 439 ; and Renom de Francia, 
Alborotos de Flandes, MS., who in these words conclades his notice of Mar- 
garet's departure : " Dejando gran reputacion de su virtud y un sentimiento de 
sn partida en los corazones de los vasallos de por aca el qual crecio mucbo 
despues ansi continuo qoando se describio el gusto de los humores y anda- 
mientos de su succesor." 

(2) De Thou, Hist. Gen. torn. v. p. 437; Meteren, UUt. des Pays-Bas, 
fol. 54.— The latter historian cites the words of the original instrument. 

II. I 
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on the same day, the sixteenth of February, in which, afto 
reciting the language of the Inquisition, the whole nation, wiUi 
the exception above stated, was sentenced, without distinctiOTi 
of sex or age, to the penalties of treason, — death, and confisoa^ 
tion of property ; and this, the decree went on to say, '* without 
any hope of grace whatever, that it might serve for an example 
and a warning to all future time !** (1) 

It is difficult to give credit to a story so monstrous, repeated 
though it has been by successive writers, without the least 
distrust of its correctness. Not that anything can be too 
monstrous to be believed of the Inquisition. But it is not easy 
to believe that a saeacious prince like Philip the Second, how- 
ever willing he might be to shelter himself under the mantW^ 
the Holy Office, could have lent himself to an act as impolitic 
as it was absurd ; one that, confounding the innocent with tiie 
guilty, would drive both to desperation, — would incite the 
former, from a sense of injury, to take up rebellion, by which 
there was nothing more to lose, and the latter to persist in it, 
since there was nothing more to hope. (2) 

The messenger who broujjht to Margaret the royal permission 
to resign the regency, delivered to Alva his commission as 
captain-general of tne Netherlands. This would place the 
duke, as Philip wrote to him, beyond the control of the coun(al 
of finance, in the important matter of the confiscations. (3) It 
raised him, indeed, not only above that council, but above every 
other council in the country. It gave him an authority not 
less than that of the sovereign himself. And Alva prepared to 
stretch this to an extent greater than any sovereign of the 
Netherlands had ever ventured on. The time had now come 
to put his terrible machinery into operation. The regent was 
gone, who, if she could not curb, might at least criticize his 
actions. The prisons were full ; the processes were completed. 
Nothing remained but to pass sentence and to execute. 

On the fourth of January, 1668, we find eighty-four persons 
sentenced to death at Valenciennes, . on the charge of naving 
taken part in the late movements, —religious or political. (4) 
On the twentieth of February, ninety-five persons were 

(1) " Voulans et ordonnans qu*ainsi en soit faict, afin que ceste serieuse 
sentence serve d'exemple, et donn^ crainte pour radvenir, sans aucune espe- 
ranee de grace." — Meteren, Hist, des Pays-Bas, fol. 54. 

(2) Among contemporary writers whom I have consulted, I fiud no autho- 
rities for this remarkable statement except Meteren and De Th )u. This might 
seem strange to one who credited the story, but not so strange as that a pro- 
ceeding so extraordinary should have escaped the vigilance of Llorcnte, the 
secretary of the Holy Office, who had all its papers atjiis command. I have 
met with no allusion whatever to it in his page.s. 

(3) " An moyen de la pafcente de gouvemeur g6n^ral que le due aura re^ue, 
il pourra foire cesser Ics entraves que mettait le coaseU des finances it ce qa*il 
disposal des deniers des confiscations." — Correspondance de Philippe II. 
t»m. i. p. 609. 

(1) Bulletins de TAcad^mie Royale de Bel^^que, torn. xvi. par. 2, p. 62. 
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airaigned before tlie Council of Blood, and thirty-seven capi- 
tally convicted.(l) On the twentieth of March thirty-five more 
were oondemned.(2) The governor's emissaries were out in 
«very direction. ** I heard that preaching was going on at 
Antwerp," he writes to Philip, "and I sent my own provost 
there, for I cannot trust the authorities. He arrested a good 
number of heretics. They 'will never attend another such 
meeting. The magistrates complain that the interference of 
the provost was a violation of their privileges. The magistrates 
may as well take it patiently." (3) The pleasant manner in 
which the duke talks over the fate of his victims with his 
master may remind one of the similar dialogues between Petit 
Andre and Louis the Eleventh, in " Quentin Durward." 

The proceedings in Ghent may show the course pursued in 
the other cities. Commissioners were sent to that capital, to 
ferret out the suspected. No less than a hundred and fort^- 
seven were summoned before the council at Brussels. Their 
names were cried about the streets, and posted up in placards 
on the public buildings. Among them were many noble and 
wealthy individuals. The officers were particularly instructed 
to ascertain the wealth of the parties. Most of the accused 
contrived to make their escape. They preferred flight t^ the 
chance of an acquittal by the bloody tribunal, — though llight 
involved certain banishment and confiscation of property. 
Eighteen only answered the summons by repairing to Brussels. 
They were sul arrested on the same day, at their lodging 
and, without exception, wore sentenced to death ! Five or sLs 
of tiie principal were beheaded. The rest perished on the 
gallows. (4) 

Impatient of what seemed to him a too tardy method of 
jfoUowing up his game, the duke determined on a bolder 
movement, and laid his plans for driving a goodly number of 
victims into the toils at once. He fixed on Ash Wednesday for 
tlie time, —the beginning of Lent, when men, after the Carnival 
was past, would be gath^^ed soberly in their own dwellings. (5) 
The officers of justice entered their premises at dead of night, 
and no less than five hundred citizens were dragged from their 
beds and hurried off to prison. (6) They all received sentence 

(1) BoUettna deTAcad^mie Royale de Belgique, torn. xvi. par. 2, p. 62. 

(3) Ibid. p. 63. 

(fl) ** Le magistrat 8*est plaint de I'infraction de ses privildges, k caose de 
I'envoi dudit pr^vOt; mais il faudra bien qu'il preuue patience.** — Coire- 
^oodance de Philippe II. torn. ii. p. 13. 

(4) VandervyncKt, Troables des Pays-Bas, torn. ii. pp. 243-247. 

The author teHis ns he collected tiiese particulars from the memoirs and 
diaries of eyewitnesses,— conflcmed, mOTeover, by the acts and public registers 
of tlM time. "Hie authenticity ot the statement, he adds, is incontestable. 

(5) See the circular of Alva to the officers charged with these arrests, in tiie 
Correspondance de Philippe II. torn. ii. Appendix, p. 66o. 

. (6) " Et, affin que ledict due d'Alve face apparoir de plus son affection san- 

guiiiaire et tyrannicque, il a, pass^ peu de temps, faict appr^heuder, tout sur 

I 2 
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of death ! (l) " I have reiterated the sentence again and 
again," he writes to Philip, ** for they torment me with in- 
quiries whether in this or that case it might not be commuted 
for banishment. They weary me of my life with their import 
tunities." (2) He was not too weary, however, to go on with 
the bloody work ; for in the same letter we find him reckonings 
that three hundred heads more must fall before it will be time 
to talk of a general pardon. (3) 

It was common, says an old chronicler, to see thirty or forty" 
persons arrested at once. The wealthier burghers might oe 
seen, with their arms pinioned behind them, dragged at the 
horse's tail to the place of execution. (4) The poorer sort were 
not even summoned to take their trial in Brussels. Their cases 
were despatched at once, and they were hung up, without 
further delay, in the city or in the suburbs. (5) 

Brandt, in his History of the Reformation, has collected 
many particulars respecting the persecution, especially in his 
own province of Holland, during that ** reign of terror.** Men 
of lower consideration, when dragged to prison, were often 
cruelly tortured on the rack, to extort confessions, implicating 
themselves or their friends. The modes of death adjudged by 
the bloody tribunal were various. Some were beheaded witn 
the sword, — a distinction reserved, as it would seem, for persons 
of condition ; some were sentenced to the gibbet, and others to 
the stake. (6) This last punishment, the most dreadful of all, ' 
was confined to the greater offenders against religion. But ^ 

une nuict [le 3 Mars, 1568], en toate les villes des pays d'embas, ung grand 
nombre de ceulx qu*il a tena suspect en leur foy, et les faict mectre hors leurs 
maisons et lictz en prison, pour en apr^, k sa commodite, faire son plaSsir elr , 
Tolunt^ avecque lesdicts prisonniers." — Correspondance de Guillaome le T»^ 
tome, torn. iii. p. Q. 

The extract is from a memorial addressed by William to the emperor, vin«, 
dicating his own course, and exposing, vdth the indignant eloquence of a' 
patriot, the wrongs and calamities of his country. This document, printed by ' 
Gachard, is a version from the German original by the hand of a contempo^ ' 
rary. A modem translation— so ambitious in its style that one may distrust 
its fidelity— is also to be found in the Archives de la Msdson d*Orange-Nassau» 
Supplement, p. 91, et seq. 

(1) '*Se prendieron cerca de quinientos He mandado justtdas-i 

todos," says Alva to the king, in a letter written in cipher, April 13, 1566.— 
(Documentos In^ditos, torn. iv. p. 488.) Not one escaped I It is told with an 
air of nonchalance truly appalling. 

(2) " Que ca4a dia me quiebran la cabeza con dudas de que si el que ddin- 
quid desta manera meresce la muerte, 5 si el que delinqud desta otra meresoe 
^stierro, que no me dejan vivir, y no basta con ellos.*'— Documentos In6dita«» - 
torn. iv. p. 488. 

(3) " En este castigo que agora se hace y en el que vendri despues de Pasctia 
tengo que pasara de ochocientas cabezas.''— Ibid. p. 489. 

(4) " Les Bourgeois qui estoyet riches de quarante, soixante, et cent miUe 
florins, il les faysoit attacher k la queue d*un cheval, et ainsi les faysoit trainer, 
ayant les mains li^es sur le dos, jusques au lien oti on les debvoit pendre."— 
Meteren, Hist, des Pays-Bas, fol. 56. 

(5) Ibid, ubi supra. 

(6) ** Ille [Vargas] promiscn^ laqueo, igne, homines enecare."— Reidanus, 
Annales, p. 9. 
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seems to have been left much to the caprice of the iudges, 
sometimes even of the brutal soldiery who superintended the 
executions, — at least we find the Spanish soldiers, on one 
occasion, in their righteous indignation, throwing into the 
flames an unhappy Protestant preacher whom the court had 
sentenced to the gallows. (1) 

. The soldiers oi Alva were many of them veterans, who had 
borne arms against the Protestants under Charles the Fifth, — 
comrades of the men who, at that very time, were hunting 
down the natives of the New World, and slaughtering them by 
thousands in the name of religion. With them the sum and 
substance of religion were comprised in a blind faith in the 
Eomish Church, and in uncompromising hostility to the heretic. 
The life of the heretic was the most acceptable sacrifice that 
could be offered to Jehovah. With hearts thus seared by 
fanaticism, and made callous by long familiarity with human 
suffering, they were the very ministers to do the bidding of such 
a master as the duke of Alva. 

The cruelty of the persecutors was met by an indomitable 
courage on the part of their victims. Most of the offences were, 
in some way or other connected with religion. The accused 
were preachers, or had aided and comforted the preachers, or 
had attended their services, or joined the consistories, or 
afforded evidence, in some form, that they had espoused the 
damnable doctrines of heresy. It is precisely in such a case, 
where men are called to suffer for conscience sake, that they 
are prepared to endure all, — to die in defence of their opinions. 
The storm of persecution fell on persons of every condition ; 
men and women, the young, the old, the infirm and helpless. 
But the weaker the party, tne more did his spirit rise to endure 
his sufferings. Many affecting instances are recorded of persons 
who, with no support but their trust in Heaven, displayed the 
most heroic fortitude in the presence of their judges, and, by 
the boldness with .which they asserted their opinions, seemed 
even to court the crown of maxtyrdon. On the scaffold and at 
the stake this intrepid spirit did not desert them ; and the testi- 
mony they bore to the truth of the cause for which they suffered 
had such an effect on the bystanders, that it was found neces- 
sary to silence them. A cruel device for more effectually 
accomplishing this was employed by the officials. The tin of 
the tongue was seared with a red-hot iron, and the swollen 
member then compressed between two plates of metal screwed 
fast together. Thus gagged, the groans of the wretched suf- 
ferer lound vent in strange sounds, that excited the brutal 
meiriment of his tormentors. (2) 

(!) Brandt, Reformation in the Low Countries, yo\. i.p. 274. 

(2) ** Hark how they sing ! " exclaimed a friar in the crowd ; ** should they 
not be made to dance too?''~Brandt, Reformation in the Low Countries, 
vol. i. p. 275. 
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But it is needless to dwell longer on the miseries endnred hj 
the people of the Netherlands in this season of trial. Yet, if 
the cruelties perpetrated in the name of religion are most 
degrading to humanity, they must be allowed to have called 
forth the most sublime spectacle which humanity can present, — 
that of the martyr offering up his life on the altar of his principle. 

It is difficult— in fact, from the data in my possession, not 
possible— to calculate the number of those who fell by the hand 
of the executioner in this dismal persecution. (1) The number, 
doubtless, was not great as compared with the population of 
the country, — not so great as we may find left, almost every 
year of our lives, on a single battle-field. When the forms of 
legal proceedings are maintained, the movements of justice— if 
the name can be so profaned— are comparatively tardy. It is 
only, as in the French Revolution, when thousands are swept 
down by the cannon, or whole cargoes of Tvretched victims are 
plunged at once into the waters, that death moves on with the 
gigantic stride of pestilence and war. 

But the amount of suffering from such a persecution is not 
to be estimated merely by the number of those who have actually 
suffered death, when the fear of death hung like a naked sword 
over every man's head. Alva had expressed to Philip the wish 
that every man, as he lay down at night, oy as he rose in the 
morning, ** might feel that his house, at any hour, miffht fall 
and crush him ! " (2) This humane wish was accomplished : 
those who escaped death had to fear a fate scarcely less dread- 
ful, in banishment and confiscation of property. The persecu- 
tion very soon took this direction ; and persecution when 
promi)tea by avarice is even more odious than when it springs 
from fanaticism, which, however degrading in itself, is but the 
perversion of the religious principle. 

Sentence of perpetual exile and confiscation was pronounced 
at once against all who fled the country. (3) Even the dead 

(1) It will be understood that I am speakingr of the period embraced in this 
portion of the history, terminating at the beginning of June, 1568, when the 
Council of Blood had been in active operation about four months,— the period - 
when the sword of legal persecution fell heaviest. Alva, in the letter above 
cited to Philip, admits eight hundred— including three hundred to be examined 
after Easter— as the number of victims.— (Documentos In^ditos, tom. iv. 
p. 489.) Viglios, in a letter of the twenty-ninth of March, says fifteen hundred 
had been already cited before the tribunal, the greater part of whom— they 
had probably fled the country — were condemned for contumacy. — (Epist. ad 
Hopperum, p. 415.) Grotius, alluding to this period, speaks even more 
vaguely of the multitude of the victims, as innumerable. *• Stipatae reis cus- 
todiae, innumeri mortales necati: ubique una species ut captae civitatis." — 
(Amiales, p. 29.) So also Hooft, cited by Brandt : •' The gallows, the wheels, 
stakes, and trees in the highways, were leaden with carcasses or limbs of 
such as had been hanged, beheaded, or roasted ; so that the air, which God 
had made for respiration of the living, was now become the common grave or 
habitation of the dead." — (Reformation in the Low Countries, vol. i. p. 261.) 
Language like this, however expressive, does little for statistics. 

(2) Correspondance de Philippe II. tom. ii. p. 4. 

C3) Sentences passed by the Council of Blood against a great number of 
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were not spared ; as is shown by the process instituted against 
the marquis of Bergen, for the confiscation of his estates on the 
charge of treason. That nobleman had gone with Montigny, as 
the reader may remember, on his mission to Madrid, where he 
had recently died,— more fortunate than his companion, who 
survived for a darker destiny. The duke*s emissaries were 
everywhere active in making up their inventories of the pro- 
perty of the suspected parties. " I am going to arrest some of 
the richest and the worst offenders," writes Alva to his master, 
" and bring them to a pecuniary composition." (1) He shall 
next proceed, he says, against the dehnguent cities. In this 
way a round sum will flow into his majesty's coffers. (2) The 
victims of this class were so numerous, that we find a single 
sentence of the eoimcil sometimes comprehending eighty or a 
hundred individuals. One before me, in fewer words than are 
taken up by the names of the parties, dooms no less than a 
hundred and thirty-five inhabitants of Amsterdam to confisca- 
tion and exile. (3) 

One may imagine the distress brought on this once flourish- 
ing country by this wholesale proscription; for besides the 
parties directly interested, there was a nost of others inciden- 
tally affected, — ^hospitals and charitable establishments, widows 
and helpless orphans, now reduced to want by the failure of the 
sources which supplied them with their ordinary subsistence. (4) 
Slow and sparing must have been the justice doled out to such 
impotent creditors, when they preferred their claims to a tri- 
bunal like the CJouncil of Blood ! The effect was soon visible in 
the decay of trade and the rapid depopulation of the towns. 
I^^otwithstandingthe dreadful penalties aenoimced against fugi- 
tives, great numbers, especially from the border states, contrived 
to make their escape. The neighbouring districts of Germany 
opened their arms to the wanderers; and many a wretched 
exile from the northern provinces, flying across the frozen 
waters of the Zuyder Zee, found refuge within the hospitable 
walls of Embden.(5) Even in an inland city like Ghent, half 

individuals— two thousand or more— have been collected in a little volume 
(Sententien eu Indagingen van Alba), published at Amsterdam, in 1735. llie 
parties condemned were for the most part natives of Holland, Zealand, and 
Utrecht. They would seem, with very few exceptions, to have been absentees, 
and, being pronounced gmlty of contumacy, were sentenced to banishment 
and the confiscation of their property. The volume furnishes a more emphatic 
commentary on the proceedings of Alva than anything which could come 
from the pen of the historian. 

(1) " Acabando este castigo, comenzar^ a prender algunos particulares de 
los mas culpados y mas ricos, para moverlos & que vengan & composicion." — 
Documentos In^ditos, tom. iv. p. 489. 

(2) " Destos tales se saque todo elgolpe de dinero que sea possible."— Ibid, 
ubi supra. 

(3) Sententien van Alva, bl. 122-124. 

(4) Combiend'Hospitaux, Vefues, et Orphelins, estoyent par cemoyen prives 
de leur rentes et moyfis de vivre ! " — Meteren, Hist, des Pays-Bas, fol. 55. 

(5) Brandt, Reformation in the Low Countries, vol. 1. p. 265. 
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the houses, if we may credit the historian, were ahandonded.(l) 
Not a family was there, he says, but some of its members haa 
tasted the bitterness of exile or of death. (2) ** The fury of perse- 
cution," writes the prince of Orange, " spreads such hoitfor 
throughout the nation, that thousands, ana among them some 
of the principal Papists, have fled a country where tyranny ' 
seems to be directed against all, without distinction of 
faith." (3) 

Yet in a financial point of view the results did not keep pace 
with Alva's wishes. Notwithstanding the large amount of the 
confiscations, the proceeds, as he complains to Philip, were 
absorbed in so many ways, especially by the peculation of his 
agents, that he douoted whether the expense would not oome 
to more than the profits ! (4) He was equally dissatisfied with 
the conduct of other functionaries. Tne commissioners sent 
into the provinces, instead of using their efibrts to detect the 
guilty, seemed disposed, he said, rather to conceal them. Even 
the members of tne Council of Troubles manifested so mu<^ 
apathy in their avocation, as to give him more annoyance than 
the delinquents themselves ! ^) The only person who showed 
any zeal in the service was Vargas. He was worth all theothert 
of the council put together. (6) The duke might have ezpeoted -C Sf- « 
from this sweeping condemnation Hessels, the lawyer of GEent, 
if the rumours concerning him were true. This worthy coun- 
cillor, it is said, would sometimes fall asleep in his chair, worn 
out by the fatigue of trying causes and signing death-warrants. 
In this state, when suddenly called on to pronounce the dooni 
of the prisoner, he would cry out, half awake, and rubbing his 
his eyes, ** Ad patihulum ! adpatibulum!** — ** To the gallows! 
To the gallows! "(7) ' 

But Vargas was after the duke's own heart. Alva was nevet 
weary of commending his follower to the king. He besought Philip 

(1) Vandervynckt, Troubles des Pays-Bas, torn. ii. p. 247. 

(2) Ibid. p. 245. 

(3) ** Par laquelle auparavant jamsds ouye tyrannie et persecution, leQict 
due d*Albe a caus^ partout telle peur, que aulcons milles personnes, €t 
mesmement ceulx estans principanlx papistes, se sont retirez en dedens peu . 
de temps hers lesPays Bas, en consideration que ceste tyrannie s'exerce contre 
tous, sans aulcune distinction de la religion."— Correspondance de Guillaume 

le Tacitume, torn. iii. p. 14. 

(4) " Que temo no venga a ser mayor la espesa de los ministros que el ^til 
que dello se sacard.*'— Documentos In^ditos, torn. iv. p. 495. 

(5) *' £1 tribunal todo que hice para estas cosas no solamente no me ayuda, 
pero est6rbame tanto que tengo mas que hacer con ellos que con los delin- 
cuentes."— Ibid, ubi supra. 

(6) Vargas passed as summajy a judgment on the people of the Netherlands 
as that imputed to the Inquisition, condensing it into a memorable sentence, 
much admired for its Latinity. '* Haeretici fraxerunt templa, boni nihil f axe- 
runt contrht ergo dehent omnet patibulare.**—'ReidBims, Annales, p. 5. 

(7) " Quand on I'^veiUoit pour dire son avis, il disoit tout endormi, en se 
frottant le»yeux, adpatibulum, adpatibulum; c*est-ll-dire, au gibet^ an gibet.** 
— Auberi, Mem. pour servir h THist. de Hollande, p. 22. 
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to interpose in his behalf, and cause three suits which had been 
bi^ught against that functionary to be suspended during his 
abaence from Spain. The king accordingly addressed the judge 
OB the subject. But the magistrate (nis name should have 
beea preserved) had the independence to reply, that " justice 
m«st take its course, and could not be suspended from favour 
to liny one." ** Nor would I have it so," answered Philip (it is 
the king who tells i t) ; "I would do only what is possible to 
save the interests of Vargas from suffering by his absence." In 
conclusion, he tells the duke that Vargas should give no heed 
to what is said of the suits, since he must be assured, after the 
letter he has received under the royal^ hand, that his sovereign 
fully approves his conduct. (1) But if Vargas, by his unscru- 
pulons devotion to the cause, won the confidence of his em- 
ployers, he incurred, on the other hand, the unmitigated hatred 
of the people, — a hatred deeper, it would almost seem, thaPfeven 
that whicn attached to Alva ; owing parhaps to the circum- 
st^ice that, as the instrument for the execution of the duke's 
measures, Vargas was brought more immediately in contact 
with the people than the duke himself. 

As we have already seen, many, especially of those who dwelt 
in the border provinces, escaped the storm of persecution by 
volimtary exile. The suspected parties would seem to have 
received, not unfrequently, kindly intimations from the local 
magistrates of the fate that menaced them. (2) Others, who 
lived in the interior, were driven to more desperate courses. 
Th^ banded.together in considerable numbers, under the name 
of t^e "wild Gtceux" — ** Gueux sauvages" and took refuge in 
the forests, particularly of West Flanders. Thence they sallied 
forth, fell upon unsuspecting travellers, especially the monks and 
ecclesiastics, whom they robbed and sometimes murdered. 
Occasionally they were so bold as to invade the monasteries and 
churches, stripping them of their rich ornaments, their plate 
and other valuables, when, loaded with booty, they hurried 
back to their fastnesses. The evil proceeded to such a length, 
that ti^ governor-general was obliged to order out a strong force 
to exterminate the banditti, while at the same time he published 
an edict, declaring that every district should be held reponsible 
for the damage done to property within its limits by these 
marauders. (3) 

It might be supposed that, under the general feeling of resent- 
ment provoked oy Alva's cruel policy, his life would have been 
in constant danger from the hand of tne assassin. Once, indeed, 
he had nearly fallen a victim to a conspiracy headed by two 

(1) Ck>rrespondance de Philippe II. torn. ii. p. 12. 

(2) Brandt, Reformation in the Low Countries, vol. i. pp. 263, 264, et 
aUbi. 

(3; Grotios, Annales, p. 29.— Yandervyuckt, Troubles des Pays-Bas, torn. ii. 
p. 450. 
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brothers, men of good family in Flanders, who formed a plan to 
kill him while attending mass at an abbey in the neighbourhood 
of Brussels. (1) But Alva was not destined to fall by the hand 
of violence. 

We may well believe that wise and temperate men, like 
Viglius, condemned the duke*8 prooeedinffs as no less impolitic 
than cruel. That this veteran councillor aid so is apparent frona 
his contidentiql letters, though he was too prudent to expose 
himself to Alva's enmity by openly avowing it. (2) There were 
others, however — the princes of Germany, in particular — ^wko 
had no such reasons for dissemblincr, and who carried their 
remonstrances to a higher tribunal than that of the governor- 
general. 

On the second of March, 1668, the Emperor Maximilian, in 
the name of the electors, addressed a letter to Philip, in behalf 
of his oppressed subjects in the Netherlands. He reminded the 
king that he had already more than onoe, and in most affec- 
tionate terms, interceded with him for a milder and more 
merciful policy towards his Flemish subjects. He entreated 
his royal tinsman to reflect whether it were not better to insure 
the tranquillity of the state by winning the hearts of his people, 
than bv excessive rigour to d.rive them to extremity. And he 
concluded by intimating that, as a member of the Germanic 
body, the Netherlands had a right to be dealt within that spirit 
of clemency which was conformable to tJbe constitutions of the 
empire. (3) 

Although neither the arguments nor the importunity of 
Maximilian had power to shake the constancy of Hiilip, he did 
not refuse to enter into some explanation, if not vindication, of 
his conduct. " What I have done," he replied ** has been for the 
repose of the provinces, and for the defence of the CathoHc faith. 
If I had respected justice less, I should have despatched the 
whole business in a single day. No one acquainted with the 
state of affairs will find reason to censure my severity. Nor 
would I do otherwise than I have done, though I should risk the 
sovereignty of the Netherlands, — no, thougn the world should 
fall in ruins around me ! "(4) Such a reply effectually closed 
the correspondence. 

(1) Campana, Guerra de Fiandra, fol. 38. — Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagne, 
torn. ix. p. 655. 

(2) •' Valde optaremus tandem aliquam funesti hujas temporis, criminali- 
umque processuum finem, qui non populam tantum nostrum, sed vicino* 
omnes exaspcrant." — Viglii Epist. ad Hoppcriim, p. 482. 

(3) Correspondance de Philippe II. torn. ii. p. 15. 

(4) *' Y qnando por esta causa se aventm^tssen los Estados, y me viiiiesse & 
caer el mundo encima."— Ibid. p. 27. 

Philip seems to have put himself in the attitude of the ** justum et tenaccm *» 
of Horace. His concluding hyperbole is almost a literal version of the Uoman 
bard;— 

" Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruinae." 
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The wretched people of the Netherlands, meanwhile, now 
looked to the prince of Orange as the only refuge left them, under 
Providence. Those who fled the country, especially persons of 
higher condition, gathered round his little court at DUlemhurg, 
where they were eagerly devising plans for the best means of 
restoring freedom to their country. They brought with them 
repeated invitations from their countrymen to William that he 
would take up arms in their defence. The Protestants of 
Antwerp, in particular, promised that, if he would raise funds 
by coining his plate, they would agree to pay him double the 
TBlueofit.(l) 

William nad no wish nearer his heart than that of assuming 
the enterprise. But he knew the difficulties that lay in the 
way, and, like a wise man, he was not disposed to enter on it 
till he saw the means of carrying it through successfully. To 
the citizens of Antwerp he answered, that not only would he 
devote his plate, but his person and all that he Possessed, most 
willingly, for the freedom of religion and of his country. (2) 
But the exnenses of raising a force were great : at the very least, 
six hundrea thousand florins ; nor could he now undertake to pro- 
cure that amount, unless «ome of the principal merchants, whom 
he named, would consent to remain with hmi as security. (3) 

In the mean time he was carrying on an extensive correspon- 
dence with the German princes, with the leaders of the 
Huguenot party in France, and eVen with the English govern- 
ment, endeavouring to propitiate them to the cause, as one in 
which every Protestant had an interest. From the elector of 
Saxony and the landgrave of Hesse he received assurances of 
aid. Considerable sums seem to have been secretly remitted 
from the principal towns in the Low Countries ; while Culem- 
borg, Hoogstraten, Louis of Nassau, and the other great lords 
who shared his exile, contributed as largely as their dilapidated 
fortunes would allow. (4) The prince himself parted with his 
most precious effects, pawning his jewels, and sending his plate 
to the mint, — " the ornaments of a palace," exclaims an old 
writer, " but yielding little for the necessities of war."(5) 

(1) Archives de la Maison d'Oraxigre.Nassau, Suppl^ent, p. 87. 

(2) " II n*est pas seulemeut content de s'employer k la n^cessit^ pr^ente 
par le moyen par eulx propose touchant sa vaaselle, ains de sa iHX>pre per- 
sonne, et de tout ce que reste en son pouvoir."— Ibid. p. 88. 

(3) Ibid, ubi sapra. 

(4) The funds were chiefly famished, as it would seem, by Antwerp, and 
the great towns of Holland, Zealand, Frieslaud, and Groningen, the quarter 
of the country where the spirit of independence was always ^gh. The noble 
exiles with Willam contributed half the amount raised. This information was 
given to Alva by Villers, one of the banished lords, after he had fallen into the 
duke's hands in a disastrous afiUir, of which some account will be g^ven in the 
present chapter. — Correspondance de Philippe II. tom. ii. p. 27. 

(5) "Ipse Arausionensis monilia, vaso argentea, tapetes, caetera supellec- 
tihs divendit, digna rcgio palatio omamenta, sed ezigui ad helium momenti." 
— Reidanus, Annales, p. 6. 
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By these sacrifices a considerable force was assembled befowl 
the end of April, consisting: of the most irregular and incon- 
gruous materials. There were German mercenaries, who had 
no interest in the cause beyond their pay ; Huguenots from 
France, who brought into the field a iiatred of the Koniaai 
Catholics which made them little welcome, even as allies, to & 
large portion of the Netherlands ; and lastly, exiles from the 
Netherlands— the only men worthy of the struggle-^who held 
life cheap in comparison with the great cause to which they 
devoted it. But these, however strong in their patriotism, were 
for the most part simple burghers, untrained to arms, and ill 
fitted to cope with the nardy veterans of Castile. 

Before completing his levies, the prince of Orange, at <^e 
suggestion of his ^end the landgrave of Hesse, prepared and 
published a document, known as his ** Justification," in which 
he vindicated himself and his cause from the charges of Alva« 
He threw the original blame of the troubles on Granv^e, 
denied having planned or even promoted the confederacy of the 
nobles, and treated with scorn the ohar^ of having, from motives 
of criminal ambition, fomented rebellion in a country where he 
had larger interests at stake than almost any other inhabituit. 
He touched on his own services, as well as those of his ancestors, 
and the ingratitude with which they had been requited by t^e 
throne. And in conclusion, he prayed that his majesty might 
at length open his eyes to the innocence of his persecuted 
subjects, ana that it might be made apparent to the world that 
the wrongs inflicted on them had come from evil counsell<tfs 
rather than himself. (1) 

The plan of the campaign was, to distract the duke's attentien, 
and, if possible, create a general rising in the country, by assailing 
it on three several points at once. A Huguenot corps, und«r 
an adventurer named Cocqueville, was to operate against Artois. 

(1) The •* Justification" has been very commonly attributed to the pen of 
the learned Lang:uet, who was much in William's confidence, and is known 
to have been with him at this time. But William was too practised a writer, 
as Groen well suggests, to make it probable that he would trust the compo- 
sition 01" a paper of such moment to any hand but his own. It is very likie^ 
that he submitted his own draft to the revision of Languet, whose political 
sagracity he well understood. And this is the most that can be fsdrly inferred 
from Languet's own account of the matter: '* Fui Dillemburgi per duodedm 
et tredecim dies, ubi Princeps Orangise mihi et aliquot aliis curavit prolixe 
explicari causas et initia tumultuum in inferiore Germania et suam respoasi- 
onem ad accusationes Albani." It fared with the prince's *' Justification ** as 
it did with the famous " Farewell Address " of Washington, so often attri- 
buted to another pen than his j but which, however much it may have peea 
benefited by the counsels and corrections of others, bears on every pag^e 
unequivocal marks of its genuineness. 

The ♦' Justification " called out several answers from the opposite paity. 
Among them were two by Vargas and Del Rio. But in the judgment of 
Vighus— whose bias certainly did not lie on William's side — ^these answers 
were a lailure. — See his letter to Hopper (Epist. ad Hopperum, p. 458). The 
reader will find a full discussion of the matter by Groen, in the Archives de la 
Moison d' Orange- Nassau ,tom. iii. p. 18/. 
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Hoi&g8trateii, with the lord of Villers, and others of the banished 
n(^e8» were to penetrate the country in a central direction, 
tjlurough Brabant. While William's brothers, the Counts Louis 
and Adolphus, at the head of a force, partly Flemish, partly 
(iennan, were to carry the war over the northern borders, into 
Groningen. The prince himself, who established his head- 
quarters in the neighbourhood of Cleves, was busy in assembling 
a force prepared to support any one of the divisions, as occasion 
slight require. 

It was the latter part of April, before Hoogstraten and Louis 
took the iield. The Huguenots were still later ; and William 
met with difficulties which greatly retarded the formation of* his 
own corps. The great difficulty — one which threatened to defeat 
the enterprise at its commencement— was the want of money ; 
equally felt in raising troops and in enforcing discipline among 
tfiem when they were raised. " If you have any love for me," 
he writes to his friend the " wise " landgrave of Hesse, ** I 
beseech you to aid me privately with a sum sufficient to meet 
the pay of the troops for the first month. Without this I shall 
be in danger of failing in my engagements— to me worse than 
death ; to say nothing of the ruin which such a failure must 
biang on our credit and on the cause." (1) We are constantly 
reoainded, in the career of the prince of Orange, of the embar- 
rassments under which our own Washington laboured in the 
tWe of the Revolution, and of the patience and unconquerable 
spirit which enabled him to surmount them. 

little need be said of the two expeditions, which were failures. 
Hoogstraten had scarcely crossed the frontier, towards the end 
of April, when he was met by Alva's trusty lieutenant, Sancho 
Dania, and beaten with considerable loss. Villers and some 
others of the rebel lords, made prisoners, escaped the sword of 
the enemy in the field, to fall by that of the executioner in 
Brussels. Hoogstraten, with the remnant of his forces, made 
good his retreat, and effected a junction with the prince of 
Orange. (2) 

Coequeville met with a worse fate. A detachment of French 
troops was sent against him by Charles the Ninth, who thus 
requited the service of the same kind he had lately received 
from the duke of Alva. On the approach of their countrymen, 
the Huguenots basely laid down their arms. Coqueville and his 
principal officers were surrounded, made prisoners, and perished 
ignommiously on the scaffold. (3) 

(1) " En quoy ne gist pas seulement le bien de ce faict, mais anssi mon 
lioneur et reputation, pour avoir promis ans gens de guerre leur paler le diet 
mois,et que j'aymeroismieulx morir que les faillir k ma promesse.*'— Archives 
dela Maison d'Orange- Nassau, Supplement, p. 89. 

(2) Mendoza, Comentarios, p. 42 et seq.— Comejo, Disension de Flandes, 
p. 63. 

(3) Meteren, Hist, des Pays-Bas, fol. 66.— De Thou, Hist. Universelle, torn. v. 
p. 443. 
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The enterprise of Louis of Nassau was attended with differeat 
results. Yet after he had penetrated into Groningen, he was 
sorely embarrassed by the mutinous spirit of the German mer- 
cenaries. The province was defended by Count Arember<?, its 
governor, a brave old officer, who had studied the art of war 
under Charles the Fifth ; one of those models of chivalry on 
whom the men of a younger generation are ambitious to form 
themselves. He had been employed on many distinguished 
services, and there were few men at the court of Brussels who 
enjoyed higher consideration under both Philip and his father. 
The stren^h of his forces lay in his Spanish infantry. He was 
deficient in cavalry, but was soon to be reinforced by a body of 
horse under Count Megen, who was a day's march in his rear. 

Aremberg soon came in sight of Louis, who was less troubled 
by the presence of his enemy than by the disorderly conduct of 
his German soldiers, clamorous for their pay. Doubtful of his 
men, Louis declined to give battle to a foe so far superior to 
him in everything but numbers. He accordingly established 
himself in an uncommonly stron? position, which the nature of 
the ground fortunately aftbrdei Li his rear, protected hj a 
thick wood, stood the convent of Heyligerlee, which gave its 
name to the battle. In front, the land sloped towards an exten- 
sive morass. His infentry, on the left, was partly screened by a 
hill from the enemy's fire ; and on the right he stationed his 
cavalry, under the command of his brother Adolphus, who was 
to fall on the enemy's flank, should they be hardy enough to 
give battle. 

But Aremberg was too well acquainted with the difficulties 
of the ground to risk an engagement, at least till he was 
strengthened by the reinforcement under Megen. Unfortu- 
nately, the Spanish infantry, accustomed to victory, and 
feeling a contempt for the disorderly levies opposed to them, 
loudly called to be led against the heretics. In vain their 
more prudent general persisted in his plan. They chafed 
at the delay, Tefusing to a Flenjish commander the obedience 
which they might probably have paid to one of their own 
nation. They openly accused him of treachery, and of having 
an understanding with his countrymen in the enemy's camp. 
Stung by their reproaches, Aremberg had the imprudence to do 
what riiore than one brave man has been led to do, both before 
and since ; he surrendered his own judgment to the importu- 
nities of his soldiers. Crying out that ** tiiey should soon see if 
he were a traitor ! "(1) he put himself at the head of his little 
army, and marched against the enemy. His artillery, mean- 

(1) ** Ains, comme gens preclestinez h. leva malheur et de leur general, 
crierent plus que devant contre luy jusques k I'appeller traistre, et qu'il s*en- 
tcndoit avec les ennemis. Luy, qui estoit tout noble et coiiraseux, leor 
dit: * Ouy, je vous monstrcray si je le suis.' " — BrantOme, CEuvfes, torn. i. 
p. 382. 
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while, wliioh he had posted on his right, opened a brisk fire on 
Louis's left winj^, where, owing to the natnre of the ground, it 
did little execution. 

Under cover of this fire the main body of the Spanish infantry 
moved forward ; but, as tbeir commander had foreseen, the men 
soon became* entanerled in the morass ; their ranks were thrown 
into disorder; and when at length, after bng and painful 
efforts, they emerged on the firm ground, they were more spent 
with toil than they would have been after a hard day's march. 
Thus jaded, and sadly in disarray, they were at once assailed 
in front by an enemy who, conscious of his own advantage, was 
all fresh and hot for action. Notwithstanding their distressed 
condition, Aremberg's soldiers maintained tneir ground for 
some time, like men unaccustomed to defeat. At length, Louis 
ordered the cavalry on his right to charge Aremberg*s flank. 
This unexpected movement, occurring at a critical moment, 
decided the day. Assailed in front and in flank, hemmed in 
by the fatal morass in the rear, the Spaniards were thrown into 
litter confusion. In vain their gallant leader, proof against 
danger, though not against the teunts of his followers, endea- 
voured to rally them. His horse was killed under him ; and as 
he was mounting another, he received a shot from a foot-soldier, 
and fell mortally wounded from his saddle, (l) The rout now 
became general. Some took to the morass, and fell into the 
hands of the victors. Some succeeded in cutting their wa.y 
through the ranks of their assailants, while many more lost their 
lives in the attempt. The ground was covered with the wounded 
and the dead. Tne victory was complete. 

Sixteen hundred of the enemy were left on that fatal field. 
In the imagination of the exile thirsting for vengeance, it might 
serve in some degree to balance the bloody roll of victims whom 
the pitiless duke had sent to their account. Nine pieces of 
artillery, with a large quantity of ammunition and military 
stores, a rich service of plate belonging: to Aremberg, and a con- 
siderable sum of money lately received by him to pay the 
arrears of the soldiers, fell into the hands of the patriots. Yet 
as serious a loss as any inflicted on the Spaniards was that of 
their brave commander. His corpse, distigured by wounds, 
Was recog-nised, amid a heap of the slain, by the insignia of the 
Golden Fleece, which he wore round his neck, and which Louis 
sent to the prince, his brother, as a proud trophy of his vic- 

(1 ', Brantdme has given tis the portrait of this Flemish nobleman, with 
whom he became acqtiainted on his visit to Paris, when sent thither by Alva 
to relieve the French monarch. The chivalrons old writer dwells on the per- 
sonal appearance of Aremberg, his noble mien and high-bred courtesy, which 
made him a favourite with the dames of the royal circle. ** Un tres beau et 
tres agrcable seignieur, snrtont de fort grande et haute taille ct de tres belle 
apparence.'*— (CEuvi-es, torn. i. p. 383.) Nor does he omit to mention, among 
other accomplishments, the fluency with which he could spcalc French and 
several other languages. — Brantdme, OCuvrcs, torn. I. p. 384. 
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tory . (1) The joy of the conquerors was dimmed by one mournful 
event, the death of Count Adolphus of Nassau, who fell, bravely 
fighting, at the head of his troops, one of the first victims in the 
war of the revolution. He was a younger brother of William, 
only twenty-seven years of age. But he had already given 
promise of those heroic qualities which proved him worthy of 
the generous race from which he sprung. (2) 

Tne battle was fought on the twenty- third of May, 1568. On 
the day following. Count Megen arrived with a reinforcement; 
too late to secure the victory, but not, as it proved, too late to 
snatch the fruits of it from the victors. By a rapid movement, 
he succeeded in throwing himself into the town of Groningen, 
and thus saved that important place from falling into the hands 
of the patriots. (3) 

The tidings of the battle of Heyligerlee caused a great sensa- 
tion through the country. While it raised the hopes of the 
malecontents, it filled the duke of Alva with indignation,— -the 
greater, as he perceived that the loss of the battle was to be 
referred mainly to the misconduct of his own soldiers. He saw 
with alarm the disastrous eflfect likely to be produced by so 
brilliant a success on the part of the rebels, in the very begin- 
ning of the struggle. The hardy men of Friesland would rise 
to assert their independence. The prince of Orange, with his 
German levies, would unite with his victorious brother, and, 
aided by the inhabitants, would be in condition to make 
formidable head against any force that Alva could muster. It 
was an important crisis, and called for prompt and decisive 
action. The duke, with his usual energy, determined to employ 
no agent here, but to take the affair into his own hands, con- 
centrate his forces, and march in person against the enemy. 

Yet there was some things he deemed necessary to be done, if 

(i) See a letter written, as seems probable, by a councillor of William to 
the elector of Saxony, the week after the iMtttle.— 'Arcliives de la MaiscHi 
d'Orange- Nassau, torn. iii. p. 221. 

(2) It is a common report of historians, that Adolphas and Aremberg met 
in single combat in the thick of the fight, and fell by each other's hands. — See 
Com^o, Disension de Flandes, fol. 63 ; Strada, De Bello Belgico, torn. i. 
p. 282 ; et eU. An incident so romantic found easy credit in a romantic age. 

(3) The accounts of the battle of Heyligerlee, given somewhat confusedly, 
may be found in Herrera, Hist, del Mundo, tom. i. p. 688 et seq.; Campana» 
Guerra di Fiandra (Vicenza, l602), p. 42 et seq.; Mendoza, Comentartos 
(Madrid, 1592), p. 43 et seq. ; Comejo, Disension de Flandes, fol. 66 et seq. j 
Camero, Guerras de Flandes (Brusselas, l625), p. 34 et seq. ; Strada, De 
Bello Belgico, tom. i. p. 382 et seq. j Bentivoglio, Guerra di Fiandra, p. 192 et 
seq. 

The last writer tells us he had heard the story more than once from the son 
and heir of the deceased Count Aremberg, who sorely lamented tliat his 
gallant father should have thrown away his life for a mistaken point of 
honour. 

In addition to the above authorities, I regret it is not in my powor to 
cite a volume published by M. Gachard since the present chapter was 
written. It contains the correspondence of Alva relating to the invasion by 
Louis. 
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it were only for their effect on the public mind, before entering 
on the campaign. On the twenty-eighth of May, sentence was 
passed on the prince of Orange, his brother Louis, and their 
noble companions. They were pronounced guilty of contumacy 
in not obeying the summons of the council, and of levying war 
against the king. For this they were condemned to perpetual 
banishment, and their estates confiscated to the use of the 
crown. The sentence was signed by the duke of Alva.(l) 
William's estates had been already sequestrated, and a body of 
Danish troops was quartered in his town of Breda. 

Another act, of a singular nature, intimated pretty clearly 
the dispositions of the government. The duke caused the Hotel 
de Culemborg, where he had fixed his own residence before the 
regent's departure, and where the Gueux had held their meet- 
ings on coming to Brussels, to be levelled with the ground. On 
the spot a marble column was raised, bearing on each side of 
the base the following inscription : ** Here once stood the man- 
sion of Florence Pallant," — the name of the count of Culem- 
borg, — " now razed to the ground for the execrable conspiracy 
plotted therein against religion, the Roman Catholic Church, 
the king's majesty, and the country." (2) Alva by this act 
intended doubtless to proclaim to the world, not so much his 
detestation of the confederacy — ^that would have been super- 
fluous—as his determination to show no mercy to those who nad 
taken part in it. Indeed, in his letters, on more than one occa- 
sion, h^ speaks of the signers of the Compromise as men who 
had placed themselves beyond the pale of mercy. 

But all these acts were only the prelude to the dismal tragedy 
Which was soon to be performed. Nearly nine months had 
•elapsed since the arrest of the counts Egmont and Hoorne. 
During all this time they had remained prisoners of state, under 
XI strong guard, in the castle of Ghent. Their prosecution had 
been conducted in a deliberate, and indeed dilatory manner, 
which had nourished in their friends the hope of a favourable 
issue. Alva now determiped to bring the trial to a close,— to 
pass sentence of death on the two lords, and to carry it into 
execution before departing on his expedition. 

It was in vain that some of his counsellors remonstrated on 
the impolicy, at a crisis like the present, of outraging the feel- 
ings of \h!6 nation, by whom Egmont, in particular, was so much 
beloved. In vain they suggested that the two nobles would 
«erve as hostages for the good behaviour of the people during 

(1) Viglii Epist. adHopperum, p. 481.— The sentence of the prince of Orange 
tnay be found in the Sententien van Alba, p. 70. 

(2) Viglii Epist. ad Hopperum, p. 481.— Strada, De Bello Belgico, torn. i. 
p. 378.— Vera y Figueroa, Vida de Alva, p. 101. 

The H6tel de Culemborg, so memorable for its connection with the early 
meetings of the Gueux, had not been long in possession ot Count Culemborg, 
^ho purchased it as late as 1656. It stood on the Place du Petit Sablon.— Sec 
Beilfenberg, Correspondance de Marguerite d*Autriche, p. 3fl3. 
II. E 
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Ms absence, since any tumult must only tend to precipitate the 
fate of the prisoners. (1) Whether it was that Alva distrusted 
the effect on his master of the importunities, from numerous 
quarters, in their behalf > or, what is far more likely, that he 
&ared lest some popular rising, during lus absence, miffht open, 
the gates to his prisoners, he was determined to proceed at once 
to their execution. His appetite for vengeance may have been 
sharpened by mortification at l^e reverse his arms had lately 
experienced ; and he may have felt that a blow like the present 
would be the most effectual to humble the arrogance of the 
nation. 

There were some other prisoners, of less note, but of no little 
consideration, who remained to be disposed of. Their execution 
would prepare the public mind for the last scene of the drama. 
There were nineteen persons who, at this time, lay in confine- 
ment in the castle of Vilvoorde, a fortress of great strength, two 
leagues distant from Brussels. They were chiefly men of rank, 
and for the most part members of the Union. For these latter, 
of course, there was no hope. Their trials were now concluded, 
and they were only waiting their sentences. On the ominous 
twenty-eighth of May, a day on which the Council of Blood 
seems to have been imcommonly alert, they were all, without 
exception, condemned to be beheaded, and their estates were 
confiscated to the public use. 

On the first of June, they were brought to Brussels, having- 
been escorted there by nine companies of Spanish infantrv, 
were conducted to the great square in front of the H6tel de 
Yille, and, while the drums beat to prevent their last words 
from reaching the ears of the bystanders, their heads were struck 
off hj the sword of the executioner. Eight of the number, wha 
died in the Koman Catholic faith, were graciously allowed the 
rites of Christian burial. The heads of the remaining eleven 
were set upon poles, and their bodies left to rot upon ihe gibbet^ 
like those of the vilest malefactors. (2) 

(1) « His tamen Albttnus fiadld contemptis, qnippe k diatam& r«ruxa expe- 
rieDti& suspicax, et suopte ingenio ab aliorom consiliis, si iiltr6 pnesertin^ 
offerrentur, aversus."— Strada, DeBello Belgico, torn. i.p. 386. 

(2) Ibid, ubi supra.--Guerres Civiles da Pays-Bas, p. 171.— Meteren, ttist. 
des Pays-Bas, fol. 67. 

Hie third volome of the Archives de la Maiscm d'Orangpe-Nassau contains a 
report of this execution from an eyewitness, a courier of Alva, who left 
Brussels the day after the event, and was intercepted on his route by the 
patriots. One may imagine the interest with which William and his friends 
listened to the recital of the tragedy ; and how deep must have been their 
anxiety for the fate of their other firiends, — Hoome and Egmont in particular, 
—over whom the sword of the executioner hung by a thread. We may wen 
credit the account of the consternation that reigned throughout Brussels. 
" II affirme que c'estoit une chose de Tautre monde, le crys, lamentation et 
juste compassion qu'aviont tous ceux de la ville du dit Bmxelles, nobles et 
ignobles, pour ceste barbare lyrannie, mais que nonobstant, ce cestuy Nero 
d'Alve sc vante en ferat la semblable de tous ceulx quy potra avoir en mains.** 
—P. 241. 
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On the second of June, ten or twelve more, some of them per- 
sons of distinction, perished on the scaffold, in the same square 
in Brussels. Among* these was Villers, the companion of Hoog- 
staraten in the ill-starred expedition to Brabant, in which he 
was made prisoner. Since his captivity he had made some dis- 
closures respecting: the measures of Orange and his party, which 
mieht have entitled him to the consideration of Alva. But he 
had signed the Comnromise. 

On the following asLj, five other victims were led to execution 
within the walls of Vilvoorde, where they had been long con- 
fined. One of these has some interest for us, — Casembrot, lord of 
Backerzeele, Eraiont's confidential secretary. That unfortimate 
gentleman had been put to the rack more than once, to draw 
from him disclosures to the prejudice of Egmont. But his con- 
stancy proved stronger than the cruelty of his persecutors. He 
was now to close his sufferings by an ignominious death ; so far 
fortunate, however, that it saved him irom witnessing the fate 
of his beloved master. (1) Such were the gloomy scenes which 
ushered in the great catastrophe of the fifth of June. 



CHAPTER IV. 

TRIALS OP EGMOITT AND H0( 

1668. 

The Examination— Efforts in their Behalf— Specification of 
of Death— The Processes reviewed. 

ISjSB months had now elapsed since the counts Egmont and 
Hoorne had been immured within the strong citadel of Ghent. 
During their confinement they had met with even less indul- 
gence than was commonly shown to prisoners of state. They 
were not allowed to take the air of the castle, and were debarred 
from all intercourse with the members of their families. The 

(1) If we are brieve Bentiroglio, Badcerzeele was torn asunder b^ horses. 
" Daquattro cavalU fa smembrato vivo in Brosselles il Casembrot gik segre- 
tario dell' Agamonte."— (Gaerra di Fiandra, p. 200.) But Alva*s character, 
hard and nnscrapuloos as he may have been in carrjring out his designs, do^ 
not warrant the imputation of an act of such wanton cruelty as this. Happily 
it is not justified by historic testimony j no notice of the fact being found in 
Strada, or Meteren, or tiie author of ttie Guerres Civiles du Pays-Bas, not to 
add other writers of the time, who cannot certainly be charged with undue 
partiality to the Spaniards. If so atrocious a deed had been perpetrated, it 
would be passing strange that it should not have found a place in the cata- 
logue of crimes imputed to Alva by the prince of Orange. — See, in particular, 
his letter to Schwendi, written in an agony of grief and indignation, soon after 
he had learned the execution of his firiends. — Archives de la Maison 
d'Orange-Nassau, torn. iii. p. 244. 

K 2 
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eequestration of their property at the time of their arrest had 
moreover reduced them to such extreme indigence, that but for 
the care of their friends they would have wanted the common 
necessaries of life. (1) 

During this period their enemies had not been idle. "We have 
seen, at the time of the arrest of the two nobles, that their secre- 
taries and their private papers had been also seized. ** Badcev- 
zeele," writes the duke of Alva to Philip, ** makes disclostu:^ 
every day respecting his master. Count Egmont. When he is 
put to the torture, wonders may be expected from him in this 
way !*'(2) But all that the rack extorted from the unha|)|>y 
man was some obscure intimation respecting a place in which 
Egmont had secreted a portion of his effects. After turning up 
the ^ound in every direction round the castle of Ghent, t^e 
Spaniards succeeded in disinterring eleven boxes filled with 
plate, and some caskets ofiewels, and other precious articks, — 
all that now remained of Egmont's once splendid fortune. (3) 

Meanwhile commissioners were sent into the provinces placed 
under the rule of the two noblemen to collect information 
respecting their government. The burgomasters of the towns 
were closely questioned, and where they showed reluctance, 
were compelled by menaces to answer. But what Alva chiefly 
relied on was the examination of the prisoners themselves. 

On the twelfth of November, 1667, a commission composed of 
Vargas, Del Rio, and the secretary Pratz, proceeded to Ghent, 
and hegan a personal examination of Egmont. The interroga- 
tories covered the whole CTound of the recent troubles. They 
were particularly directed to ascertain Egmont*s relations with 
the Reformed party, but above all, his connection with tho con- 
federates,— the offence of deepest dye in the view of the com- 
missioners. The examination continued through five days ; 
and a record, signed and sworn to by the several parties, 
furnished the basis of the future proceedings against the 
prisoner. A similar course was then taken in regard to 
fioome.(4) 

(1) Bor, the old Dutch historian, contemporary with these events, says 
that, " if it had not been for the countess-dowager, Hoome*s stepmother, 
that noble would actually have starved in prison from want of money to pro- 
cure himself food 1 "— Arend, Algemeene Geschiedenis des Vaderlands, D. II. 
St.V.bl. 37. 

(2) " Ce dernier fait chaque iour des aveux, et on pent s*attendre qu'il dlra 
des merveilles, lorsqu'il sera mis k la torture.*'— Correspondancede Philippe II. 
torn. i. p. 589. 

(3) Vandervynckt, Troubles des Pays-Bas, tom. ii. p. 247. 

(4) The Interrogatoirea, filling nearly fifty octavo pages, were given to the 
public by the late Baron Reiffenberg, at the end of his valuable compilation of 
the correspondence of Margaret. Both the questions and answers, strange 
as it may seem, were originally drawn up in Castilian. A French version was 
immediately made by the secretary Pratz,— probably for the benefit of the 
Flemish councillors of the bloody tribunal. Both the Castilian and French 
MSS. were preserved in the archives of the house of Egmont until the middle- 
of the last century, when an unworthy heir of this ancient line suffered them 
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la the mean time the friends of the two nobles were making 
iactive exertions in their behalf. Egmont, as we have already 
seen, was married to a German princess, Sabina, sister of the 
elector of Bayaria, — a lady who, from her rank, the charm of 
her manners, and her irreproachable character, was the most 
distingaished ornament of the court of Brussels. She was the 
mother of eleven children, the eldest of them still of tender age. 
Surrounded by this numerous and helpless family, thus sud- 
denly reduced from affluence to miserable penury, the countess 
became the object of general commiseration. Even the stern 
lieart of Alva seems to have been touched, as he notices her 
•* lamentable situation," in one of his letters to Philip. (1) 

The unhappy lady was fortunate in securing the services of 
Mcolas de Landas, one of the most eminent jurists of the 
country, and a personal friend of her husband. In her name, 
he addressed letters to several of the German princes, and to 
the emperor Maximilian, requesting their good offices in behalf 
of her lord. He also wrote both to Alva and the king, less to 
solicit the release of Egmont — a thing little to be expected — 
than to obtain the removal of the cause from the Council of 
Blood to a court consisting of the knights of the Golden Fleece. 
To this both Egmont and Hoome had a good claim, as belonging 
to that order, the statutes of which, solemnly ratified by Philip 
himself, guaranteed to its members the right of being tried only 
by their peers. The frank and independent tone with which 
the Flemish jurist, himself also one of the order, and well 
skilled in the law, urged this claim on the Spanish monarch, 
reflects honour on his memory. 

TTj)<)me'& wife, also a German lady of high connections, and 
his sttipmother, the countess-dowager, were unwearied in their 
exertions in his behalf. They wrote to the knights of the 
Golden Fleece^ in whatever country residing, and obtained 
their written testimony to the inalienable right of the accused 
tr> be trifcd by his brethren. (2) This was obviously a point of 
the last impf>rtance, since a trial by the Council of Blood was 
iteeK equirak'nt to a condemnation. 

Several of the electors, as well as other princes of the empire, 
jiddresaed Philip directly on the subject, beseeching him to deal 
^vith the two nobles according to the statutes of the order. 
Maximilian wrote two letters to the same purpose, and, touch- 
ing on the brilliant services of Egmont, he endeavoured to 
e;scite the king's compassion for the desolate condition of the 
countess and her children. (3) 

to iMiss into other hands. They were afterwards purchased by the crown, and 
are now in a fitting place of deposit, — ^the archives ot the kingdom of Holland, 
The MS. printed by Reiflfenberg is in French. 

(1) Correspondance de Philippe II. torn. ii. p. 14. 

(s; Supplement k Strada, torn. i. p. 244. 

(3) Ibid. p. 219.— Correapondauce de Philippe II. torn. i. p. 5S8. 
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But it was not foreigners only who interceded in behalf of the 
lords. Mansfeldt, than whom Philip had not a more devoted 
subject in the Netherlands, implored his soyereign to act con- 
formably to justice and reason in the matter. (1) Count Barlai- 
mont, who on all occasions had proyed himself no less stanch 
in his loyalty, found himself now in an embarrassing situation^ 
—-being both a knight of the order and a member of the Councdl 
of Troubles. He wrote accordingly to Philip, beseeching his 
majesty to relieye him from the necessity of either acting 
like a disloyal subject, or of incurring the reproaches of hie 
brethren.(2) 

Still more worthy of notice is the interference of Cardinal 
6hranyelle, who, forgetting his own disgrace, for which he had 
been indebted to Egmont perhaps as much as to any other per- 
son, now generously interceded in behalf of his ancient foe. 
He inyoked the clemency of Philij), as more worthy of a great 
prince than rigour ; he called to mind the former good deeds of 
the count, and declared, if he had since been led astray, the 
blame was chargeable on others, rather than on himself. (3) 
But although the cardinal wrote more than once to the king in 
this strain, it was too late to efface the impression made by 
former communications, in which he had accused his riyal of 
being a party to the treasonable designs of the prince of 
Orange. (4) This impression had been deepened by the reports 
from time to time receiyed from the regent, who, at one period, 
as we haye seen, withdrew her coimdence altogether from 
Egmont. Thus the conyiction of that nobleman's guilt was so 
firmly settled in the king's mind, that, when Alya received the 

f)yemment of the Netherlands, there can be little doubt that 
gmont was already marked out as the first great victim, to 
expiate the sins of the nation. The arguments and entreaties, 
therefore, used on the present occasion to dissuade Philip from 
his i)urpose, had no other effect than to quicken his movements. 
Anxious to rid himself of importunities so annoying, he or- 
dered Alva to press forward the trial, adding, at the same time, 
that all should be made so clear, that the world, whose eves 
were now turned on these proceedings, might be satisfieaof 
their justice. (5) 

(1) "La suppliant de prendre en cette affaire la determination que la 
raison et r^qoit^ r^dament." — Correspondance de Philippe II. torn. i. 
p. 607. 

(2) Ibid. p. 614. (3) Ibid. p. 699. 

(4) " Le Comte d'Egmont," said Granvelle, in a letter so recent as August 17, 
1567, ** disait au prince que leurs menses ^talent d^couvertes ; que le Roi 
fasait des armements; qu'ils ne sauraientlui r^sister; qu'ainsi il leur fallait 
dissimuler, et s'accommoder le mieux possible, en attendant d'autres circon- 
stances, pour r^aliser leurs desseins." — Ibid. p. 56l. 

(6) " Tout ce qui s*est pass^ doitfitre tir6 au dair, pour qu'il soit bien con- 
stant que, dans une affaire sur laquelle le monde entier a les yeux fix^s, le Roi 
etlui ont proc^^ avec justice."— Ibid. p. 609. 
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Before the end of December, the attorney-general, Du Bois, 
had prepared the articles of accusation against Egmont. They 
amounted to no less than ninety, some of them of great length. 
They chiefly rested on evidence derived from the personal 
examination, sustained by information gathered firom other 
onarters. The first article, which indeed may be said to have 
been the key to all the rest, charged Egmont with having con- 
spired, with William and the other banished lords, to shake off 
the Spanish rule, and divide the government among themselves. 
With this view, he had made war on the faithful Granvelle, 
had sought to concentrate the powers of the various councils 
into one, had resisted the Inquisition, had urged the meeting of 
the states-general ; in short, had thwarted, as far as possible, 
in every particular, the intentions of the king. He was ac- 
cused, moreover, of giving encouragement to the sectaries. He 
had not only refused his aid when asked to repress their vio- 
lence, but had repeatedly licensed their meetings, and allowed 
them to celebrate their religious rites, Egmont was too stanch 
a Catholic to warrant his own fedth bein^ called into question ; 
it was only in connection with the political movements of the 
country that he w^ supposed to have countenanced the party 
of religious reform. Lastly, he was charged, not only with 
abetting the confederacy of the nobles, but with having, in con- 
junction with the prince of Orange and his associates, devised 
the original plan of it. It was proof of the good- will he bore 
the league, that he had retained in his service more than one 
member of his household after they had subscribed the Com- 
promise. On these various grounds, Egmont was declared to 
oe guilty of treason. (1) 

The cnarges, which cover a great space, would seem at the 
first glJMice to be crudely put together, confounding things 
trivial, and even irrelevant to the question, with others of real 
moment. (2) Yet they must be admitted to have been so cun- 
ningly prepared, as to leave an impression most unfavourable 
to the innocence of the prisoner. The attorney-general, some- 
times audaciously perverting the answers of Eg^mont,(3) at 
other times giving an exaggerated importance to ms occasional 
admissions, succeeded in spreading his meshes so artfully, that 

(1) This tedious instrument is givm in extenso by Foppens, Suppl^ent k 
Strada, torn. i. pp. 44-63. 

(2) Indeed, this seems to have been the opinion of the firiends of the govern- 
ment. Councillor Belin writes to Granvelle, December 14, 1567 : " They have 
arrested Hoome and Egmont, but in their accusations have not confined 
themselves to individual charges, but have accumulated a confused mass of 
things.*'— Raumer, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, vol. i. p. 182. 

(3) For example, see the thirty-eighth article, in which the attorney-general 
accuses Egmont of admitting, on his examination, that he had parted with 
one of his followers, suspected of heretical opinions, for a short time only, 
when, on the contrary, he had expressly stated that the dismissal was final, 
and that he had never seen the man since.— Suppl^ent k Strada, tom. i. 
p. 40.. 
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it re(][uired no slight degree of coolness and circumspection* 
even m an innocent party, to escape from them. 

The instrument was delivered to Egmont on the twenty-ninth 
of December. Five dajrs only were allowed him to prepare his 
defence, and that too without the aid of a friend to support, or 
of counsel to advise him. He at first resolutely declined ta 
make a defence at all, declaring that he was amenable to no- 
tribunal but that of the members of the order. Being informfid, 
however, that if he persisted, he would be condemned for 
contumacy, he consented, though with a formal protest against 
the proceeding as illegal, to enter on his defence. 

He indignantly disclaimed the idea of any design to subvert 
the existing government. He admitted the charges in regard ta 
his treatment of Granvelle, and defended his conduct on th& 
^ound of expediency, — of its being demanded by the public- 
interest. On the same ground he explained his course in. 
reference to some of the other matters charged on him, and 
especially in relation to the- sectaries, — too strong in numbers,, 
he maintained, to be openly resisted. He positively denied the 
connection imputed to him with the confederates; declaring 
that, far from countenancing the league, he had always- 
lamented its eadstence, and discouraged all within his reach 
from joining it. In reply to the charge of not having dismissed 
Backerzeele after it was known that he had joined the con- 
federates, he excused himself by alleging the good services 
which his secretary had rendered the government, more espe- 
cially in repressing the disorders of tne iconoclasts. On the 
whole, his answers seem to have been given in good faith, and 
convey the impression — ^probably not lar from the truth — of 
one who, while he did not approve of the policy of the crown, 
and thought, indeed, some of its measures impracticable, had 
no design to overturn the government. (1) 

The attorney-general next prepared his accusation of Countr 
Hoome, consisting of sixty- three separate charges. They were- 
of much the same import with those brought against Egmont. 
The bold, impatient temper of the admiral made him particu- 
larly open to the assault of his enemies. He was still more 
peremptory than his friend in his refusal to relinquish his 
rigfhts as a knight of the Golden Fleece, and appear before the 
tribunal of Alva. When prevailed on to waive his scruples^ 
his defence was couched in language so direct and manly, as at 
once engages our confidence. ** Unskilled as I am in this sort 
of business," he remarks, " and without the aid of counsel to- 
guide me, if I have fallen into errors, they must be imputed, 

not to intention, but to the want of experience I can 

only beseech those who shall read my defence, to believe that it 

(1) Egmont's defence, of which extracts, wretchedly garbled, are given by 
Foppens, has been printed in extenso by M. de Bavay, in his useful compila- 
tion. Proems du Comte d'Egmont (Broxelles, 1854), pp. 121-153. 
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lias been made sincerely and in all truth, as becomes a gentle- 
man of honourable descent." ^1) 

By the remonstrances of the prisoners and their friends, the 
duke was at length prevailed on to allow them counsel. Each 
of the two lords obtained the services of five of the most emi* 
Bent jurists of the country, who, to their credit, seem not to 
have shrunk from a duty, which, if not attended with actual 
danffer, certainly did not lie in the road to preferment. (2) 

The counsel of the two lords lost no time in preparing the 
defence of their clients, taking up each charge brougnt against 
them by the attorney-general, and minutely replying to it. 
Their defence was substantially Uie same witn that which had 
been set up by the prisoners themselves, though more elaborate, 
and sustamed by a greater array both of facts and argu- 
ments. (3) Meanwhile, the counsel did not remit their efforts to 
have the causes brought before the tribunal of the Toison d*Or. 
Unless this could be effected, they felt that all endeavours to 
establish the innocence of their clients would be unavailing. 

Alva had early foreseen the embarrassment to which he would 
be exposed on this ground. He had accordingly requested 
Philip to stop all furtlier solicitations by making known his 
own decision in the matter. (4) The king, in reply, assured 
Hie duke that men of authority and learning, to whom the 
subject had beeiv committed, after a full examination, en- 
tirely confirmed the decision made before Alva*s departure, 
that the case of treason did not come within the cognizance of 
the Toison d*0r,{5) Letters patent accompanied this note, 

(I) '< Suppliant k tons ceux qui la verront, croire qu*il arespondu ktous 
les articles sincerement et en toute verite comme un gentilhomme bien ne, est 
tenu et oblige de faire."— Supplement k Strada, torn. i. p. 209. 

(3) Foppens has devoted nearly all the first volume of his " Suppl^ent ** 
to pieces illustrative of the proceedings against Egmont and Hoome. The 
articles of accusation are given at length. His countrymen are under obliga- 
tions to this compiler, who thus early brought before them so many docu- 
ments of great importance to the national history. The obligations would 
have been g^reater, if the editor had done his work in a scholar-like way,— 
instead of heaping together a confused mass of materials, without method^ 
often without dates, and with so little care, that the titles of the documents 
are not seldom at variance with the contents. 

(3) At least such is the account which Foppens gives of the " Justifi- 
cation," as it is termed, of Hoome, of which the Flemish editor has printed 
only the preamble and the conclusion, without so much as favouring us with 
the date of the instrument.— (Supplement k Strada, tom. i. pp. 241-243.) M. 
de Bavay, on the other hand, has given the defence set up by £gmont*s: 
counsel in extenso. It covers seventy printed pages, being doable the quan- 
tity occupied by Egmont's defence of himself. By comparing the two toge- 
ther, it is easy to see how closely the former, though with greater amplifica- 
tion, is fashioned on the latter.— Proems du Comte d'Egmont, pp. 153-223. 

(4) Correspondance de Philippe II. tom. i. p. 582. 

(5) '* Quoique, avant le ddpiart du due, 11 ait ete reconnu, dans les delibe- 
rations qui ont eu lieu h. Madrid en sa presence, que cette pretention n'etait 
pas fondee, le Roi, vu la gravity de raffaire, a ordonne que quelques per- 
soxmes d'antorite et de lettres se reunissent de nouveau, pour examiner 1% 
question.— II communique au due les considerations qui ont ete approuvees 
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empowering the duke to try the cause. (1) With these creden- 
tials, Alva now strove to silence, if not to satisfy, the counsel of 
the prisoners ; and, hy a formal decree, all further applications 
for transferring the cause from his own jurisdiction to that of 
the Golden Fleece were peremptorily forbidden. 

Yet all were not to be thus silenced. Egmont's countess 
still continued unwearied in her efforts to excite a sympathy in 
her lord's behalf in all those who would be likely to have any 
influence with the ^vemment. Early in 1568 she again wrote 
to Philip, complaining that she had not been allowed so much 
as to see her husband. She implored the king to take her and 
her children as sureties for Egmont, and permit him to be 
removed to one of his own houses. If that could not be, die 
begged that he might at least be allowed the air of the castle, 
lest, though innocent, his confinement might cost him his life. 
She alludes to her miserable condition, with her young and 
helpless family, and trusts in the king's ^odness and justice 
that she shall not be forced to seek a subsistence in Germany, 
from which country she had been brought to Flanders by his 
father the emperor. (2)~The letter, says a chronicler of the 
time, was not to be read by any one without sincere commise- 
ration for the writer. (3) 

The German princes, at the same time, continued their inter- 
cessions with tne king for both the nobles ; and the duke of 
Bavaria, and the duke and duchess of Lorraine, earnestly in- 
voked his clemency in their behalf. Philip, wearied by this 
importunity, but not wavering in his purpose, again called on 
Alva to press the trial to a conclusion. (4) 

Towards the end of April, 1668, came that irruption across 
the borders by Hoogstraten and the other lords, described in 
the previous chapter. Alva, feeling probably that his own 
presence might be required to check the invaders, found an 
additional motive for bringing the trials to a decision. 

dans cette junte, et qui conflrment Popimon pr^c^emment ^mise.— Corre- 
epondance de Philippe II. torn. 1. p. 6l2. 

11) The letters patent were ante-dated, as far back as April 15, 1567. pro- 
bably that they might not appear to have been got up for tiie nonce. — Conf. 
Ibid. p. 528. 

(2) " J'espdre en la bont^, cl^mence et justice de Votre Majesty qa'icelle ne 
youdra soufltir que je sorte vos pays, avec mes onze enfauts, pour aller hora 
d'iceux chercher moyen de vivre, ayant ^t6 amende par feu de bonne m^moire 
I'Empereur, votre pere." — Ibid. torn. ii. p. 5. 

(3) '* Haud facil^ sine commiseratione legi k quoquam potest.'*— Strada, 
De Bello Belgico, torn. i. p. 387. 

According to Alva's biographer, Ossorio, the appeal of the countess would 
probably have softened the heart of Riilip, and incUned him to an " ill-timed 
clemency," had it not been for the remonstrance of Cardinal Espinosa, then 
predominant in the.cabinet, who reminded the king that ** clemency was a 
sin, when the outrage was against religion."— (Albse Vita, p. 382.) To one 
acquainted with the character of Philip, the '' probability " of the historian 
may seem somewhat less than probable. 

(4) Corresponicii ce de Philippe II. torn. ii. p. 18. 
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On the sixth of May, the attorney-general presented a 
remonstrance against tne dilatory proceedings of Egmont's 
oonnsel, declaring that, although so many montns had elapsed, 
ikej had neglected to bring forward their witnesses in support 
of their defence. He prayed that a day might be named for 
tiie t«miinati(m of the process. (1) 

In the latter part of May, news came of the battle won by 
Louis of Nassau in the north. That now became certain whicn 
had before been only probable, — ^that Alva must repair in 
person to the seat of war, and assume the command of the 
army. There could be no further delay. On the first of June, 
a decree was published, declaring that the time allowed for the 
defence of the prisoners had expired, and that no evidence 
could henceforth be admitted. (2) The counsel for the accused 
loudly protested against a decision which cut them off from all 
means of establishing the innocence of their clients. They 
had abundant testimony at hand, they said, and had only 
waited until the government should have produced theirs. This 
was plausible, as it was in the regular course for the prosecuting 
party to take precedence. But one can hardly doubt that the 
wary lawyers knew that too little was to be expected from a 
tribunal like the Council of Blood to wish to have the case 
brought to a decision. By delaying matters, some circumstance 
might occur, — ^perhaps some stronger expression of the public 
sentiment, — to work a favourable change in the mind of the 
king. Poor as it was, this was the only chance for safety ; and 
every day that the decision was postponed was a day gained to 
their clients. 

But no time was given for expostulation. On the day on 
which Alva's decree was published, the affair was submitted to 
the decision of the Council of Blood ; and on the following 
morning, the second of June, that body— or rather Vargas and 
Del Rio, the only members who had a voice in the matter — 
pronounced both the prisoners guilty of treason, and doomed 
them to death. The sentence was approved by Alva. 

On the evening of the fourth, Alva went in person to the 
meeting of the council. The sentences of the two lords, each 
under a sealed envelope, were produced, and read aloud by the 
secretary. They were both of precisely the same import. 
After the usual preamble, they pronounced the counts E^ont 
and Hoome to nave been proved parties to the abominable 
league and conspiracy of the prince of Oranfi^e and his asso- 
ciates ; to have given aid and protection to the confederates ; 
and to have committed sundry malpractices in their respective 

(1) Supplement h Strada, torn. i. p. 90. 

(2) Ibid. p. 252.— By a decree passed on the eighteenth of May, Egraont had 
heen already excluded from any further right to bring evidence in his defence. 
The documents connected with this matter are given byFoppens, Ibid, tom.i. 
pp. 90-103. 
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governments in regrard to the sectaries, to the prejudice of the 
oly Catholic faith. On these grounds they were adjudged 
guilty of treason and rebellion, and were sentenced accordingly 
to he beheaded with the sword, their heads to be set upon poles, 
and there to continue during the pleasure of the duke ; the^ 
I>ossessions, fiefs, and rights, of every description, to be oonfb- 
cated to the use of the crown. (1) These sentences were signed 
only with the name of Alva, and countersigned with that of 
the secretary Pratz.(2) 

Such was the result of these famous trials, which, from thie 
peculiar circumstances that attended them, especially their 
extraordinary duration and the illustrious characters and rank 
of the accused, became an object of general interest throughout 
Europe. In reviewing them, the &st question that occui^ i» 
in regard to the validity; of the pounds on which the causes 
were removed from the jurisdiction of the Toison d^Or, The 
decision of the "men of authority and learning," referred to 
by the king, is of little moment, considering the influences 
under which such a decision in the court of Madrid was neces- 
sarily given. The only authority of any weight in favour of 
this interpretation seems to have been that of the president 
Viglius ; a man well versed in the law, with the statutes of the 
order before him, and, in short, with every facility at his com- 
mand for forming an accurate judgment in the matter. 

His opinion seems to have mainly rested on the fact that, in 
the year 1473, a knight of the order, charged with a eapiW 
crime, submitted to be tried by the ordinary courts of law. 
But, on the other hand, some years later, in 1490, four knighta 
accused of treason, the precise crime alleged against Egmont 
and Hoorne, were arraigned and tried before the members of 
the Toison, A more conclusive argument against Yiglius was. 
afforded by the fact, that in 1531 a law was passed, under the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, that no knight of the Golden 
Eleece could be arrested or tried, for any offence whatever, by 
any other body than the members of his own order. This- 
statute was solemnly confirmed by Philip himself in 1550 ; 
and no law, surely, could be devised, covering more effectually 
the whole ground in question. Yet Viglius had the effrontary 
to set this aside as of no force, being so clearly in contempt of 
all precedents and statutes. A subterfuge fike this, wnidh 

(1) Among the documents analyzed by Gachard is one exbibiting: the reve- 
nues of the great lords of the Low Countries, whose estates were confiscated- 
No one except the prince of Orange had an income nearly so great as that of 
Egnnont, amounting to 63,000 florins. He had a palace at Brussels, and 
other residences at Mechlin, Ghent, Bruges, Arras, and the Hague. 

The revenues of Count Hoorne amounted to about 3,500 florins. Count 
Culemborg, whose hotel was the place of rendezvous for ^he Gueux, had a 
yearly income exceeding 31,000 florins. William's revenues, far greater than 
either, rose above 152,000. — Correspondance de Philippe II. torn. ii. p. Il6. 

(2) Supplement h Strada, torn. i. pp. 252-25/. 
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tttight justify the disregard of any law whatever, found no 
favour with the members of the order. Arsohot and Barlai- 
mont, in particular, the most devoted adherents of the crown, 
and among the few knights of the Toison then in Brussels, 
openly expressed their dissent. The authority of a jurist like 
Viglius was of treat moment, however, to the duke, who did 
not fail to parade it.(l) But sorely was it to the disgrace of 
that timid and time-serving councillor, that he could thus lend 
himself, and in such a cause, to become the tool of arbitrary 
power. It may well lead us to give easier faith than we should 
otherwise have done to those charges of peculation and mean- 
ness which the regent, in the heat of party dissensions, so 
liberally heaped on him, (2) 

But whatever may be thought of the rights possessed by the 
Toison d'Orin. this matter, there can be no doubt as to the 
illegality of the court before which the cause was brought ; — 
a court which had no warrant for its existence but the will of 
Alva ; where the judges, contrary to the law of the land, were 
foreigners ; where the presiding officer was not even necessarily 
present at the trial of the causes on which he alone was to pass 
sentence. 

If so little regard was paid to the law in the composition of 
this tribunal, scarcely more was shown to it in the forms of 
proceeding. On the present occasion it does not appear that 
any evidence was brought forward by the prisoners. And as 
we are in possession of only a small part of that which sus- 
toined the prosecution, it is not easy to form an oi)inion how 
far the. parties were or were not guilty of the crime imputed to 
them ; still less, whether that crime, according to the laws of 
the land, amounted to treason. (3) The gravest charge made, 

(1) In a letter, dated January 6, 1368, Alva tells the king that Viglius* 
after examining into the afifair, finds the evidence so clear on the point, that 
nothing more could be desired. — Correspondance de Philippe II. torn. ii. p. 4. 

(2) F«nrthe£&cts connected with the constitution of the Toison d*Or, I am 
indebted to a Dacth work, now in course of publication in Amsterdam (Alge- 
meene Geschiedenis des Vaderlands, van de vroegste tijden tot op heden, door 
Dr. J. P. Arend). This work, which is designed to cover the whole history of 
tiie Netherlands, may claim the merits of a thoroughness rare in this age of 
TBpid hook-making, and of a candour rare in any age. In my own ignorance 
of the Dutch, I must acknowledge my obligations to a friend for enabling me 
to read it. I must furtiier add, that .for the loan of the work, I am indebted 
to the courtesy of B. Homer Dixon, Esq., Consul for the Netherlands in 
Boston. 

(3) M. de Bavay has devoted seventy pages or more of his publication to 
affidavits of witnesses in behalf of the prosecution.— (Proc^ du Comte 
d*£gmont, pp. 267-322.) But theu: testimony bears almost exclusively on the 
subject of Egmont's dealings with the sectaries, — scarcely warranting the 
Flemish editor's assertion in his preface, that he has been able to furnish 
** all the elements of the conviction of the accused by the duke of Alva." 

M. de Bavay's work is one of the good flruits of that patriotic zeal which 
animates the Belgian scholars of our time for the illustration of thehr national 
history. It was given to the public only the last year, after the present 
chapter had been written. In addition to what is contained in former publico- 
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with any apparent foundation, vres that of a secret under- 
standing witn the confederates. The avowed object of the 
confederates was, in certain contingencies, to resist the execu- 
tion of a particular ordinance ; (1) but without any design to 
overturn the government. This, by our law, could hardly be 
construed into treason. But in tne ^Netherlands, in the time of 
the Spanish rule, the law may have been more comprehensive 
in its import ; nor is it likely that the word ** treason" was 
limited in so explicit a manner as by the English statute-book 
under the Plantagenets.(2) 

We have information of a curious document of the time, that 
may throw light on the matter. Peter d'Arset, president of 
Artois, was one of the original members of the Council of 
Troubles, but had retired from office before the trial of the two 
lords. It may have been from the high judicial station he held 
in one of Egmont's provinces, that he was consulted in regard to 
that nobleman's process. After an examination of the papers, he 
returned an answer, written in Latin, at great length, and with 
a purity of style that 81k>w8 him to have been a scholar. In 
this, he goes over tiie whole ground of the accusation, article 
by article, showing the insuflaciency of proof on every charge, 
and by argument and legal reference fully establishing the 
innocence of the accused. The president's opinion, so inde- 
pendently given, we may readily believe, found too little favour 
with the duke of Alva to be cited as authority. (3) 

But even though it were true that the two lords, in that 
season of public excitement, had been seduced from their 
allegiance K)r a time, some charity might have been shown to 
men who had subsequently broken with their former Mends, 
and displayed the utmost zeal in carrjring out the measures of 
the government ; a zeal in the case of Egmont, at least, which 
drew from the regent unqualified commendati<m.(4) Something 

tions, it fornishes us with complete copies of the defence of Egmont, a» 
prepared both by himself and his counsel, and with the aiBdavits above noticed 
of witnesses on t^e part of the goremment. It has supplied me, therefore, 
with valuable materials, whether for the conrection or the craroboration of 
my previous conclusions. 

(1) The resistance to which those who signed the Ckympromise were 
pledged, was to the Inquisition, in case of its attempt to arrest any member 
ot thdr body. — Ante, vol. i. p. 313. 

(2) By the famous statute, in particular, of Edward the Third, the basis of 
all subsequent legislation on the subject. Some reflections, both on this 
law and the laws which subsequently modified it, made with the usual acute- 
ness of their author, may be found in the fifteenth chapter of Hallam*s Con- 
stitutional History of England. 

(3) The original document is to be found in the archives of Brussels, or was 
in the time of Vandervynckt, who, having examined it carefully, gives a 
brief notice of it.— (Troubles des Pays-Bas, torn. ii. pp. 256, 257.) The name 
of its author should be cherished by the historian, as that of a magistrate 
who, in the face of a tyrannical government, had the courage to enter his 
Iffotest against the judicial murders perpetrated hnder its sanction. 

(4) Among other passages, see one in a letter of Margaret to the Idng, 
dated March 23, 1 607. "Ceulz de son conseil icy, qui s'employent tout 
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more miglit have been conceded to the man who had won for 
his sovereijni the most glorious trophies of his reign. But 
Philip's nature, unhappily, as I have had oceaesion to notice, 
was of that sort which is more sensible to injuries than to 
benefits. 

Under the circumstances attending: this trial, it may seem to 
have been a waste of time to inquire into the legality of the 
court which tried the cause, or the regularity of the forms of 
procedure. The real trial took place, not in Flanders, but in 
Castile. Who can doubt that, long before the duke of Alva 
began his march, the doom of the two nobles had been pro- 
nounced in fhe cabinet of Madrid ?(1) 



CHAPTER V. 

EXECT7T10N OP EGMONT AND HOOEKE. 
1568. 

me Counts removed to Brussels — Informed of the Sentence—Procession ta 
the Scaffold— The Execution— Character of Eg^mont— Fate of his Family- 
Sentiment of the People. 

On the second of June, 1568, a body of three thousand men was 
ordered to Ghent to escort the counts Egmont and Hoome to 
Brussels. No resistance was offered, although the presence of 
the Spaniards caused a great sensation among the inhabitanta 
of the place, who too well foreboded the fate of their beloved 
lord. 

The nobles, each accompanied by two officers, were put into 
separate chariots. They were guarded by twentv companies of 
pixemen and arouebusiers ; and a detachment of lancers, among 
whom was a body of the duke's own horse, rode in the van, 
while another of equal strength protected the rear. Under this 
strong escort they moved slowly towards Brussels. One night 

fid^ement et diligemment en son service, et entre aultres le c<l<i]:i i.^ ar J',^nir[i t 
dont je ne puis avoir synon bon contentement."— Corresponclaiicv tie Mar- 
guerite d'Autriche, p. 235. 

(I) M. de Gerlache, in a long note to the second edition of im hl^torff 
enters into a scrutiny of Eg:mout*8 conduct as severe as that bj ttie attomcry' 
general himself,— and with much the same result. — (Hist, da Kn;niimG dps 
Pays.Bas, tom. i. pp. 99-101.) "Can any one believe," he :i-^.i:^.^ ^"tfiat If, 
instead of having the 'Demon of the South' for his ma-^tcr. ir hiLd bo^n 
Charles the Fifth or Napoleon, Egmont would have been al^o ai-.I to jjlay the 
part he did with impunity so long ? " This kind of Socratic iu-?jriiinc?nl:. lu fu 
as it goes, proves only that Philip did no worse than Charl«>^ nr Nnpolfloii 
would have done. It by no means proves Egmont to hava d<^g&rv^ hi« 
sentence. 



r 
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they halted at Dendennonde, and towards evening*, on the fourth 
of the month, entered the capital. (1) As the martial array- 
defiled through its streets, there was no one, however stout- 
hearted he might he, says an eyewitness, who coidd behold 
the funeral pomp of the procession, and listen to the strains 
of melancholy music, without a feeling of sickness at his 
heart. (2) 

The prisoners were at once conducted to the Brodhut/s, or 
" Bread- House," usually known as the Maison du Rot, — ^that 
venerable pile in the market-place of Brussels, still visited by 
every traveller for its curious architecture, and yet more as the 
last resting-place of the Flemish lords. Here thejrwere lodged 
in separate rooms, small, dark, and uncomfortable, and scantily 

Erovided with furniture. Nearly the whole of the force which 
ad escorted them to Brussels was established in the great 
square, to defeat any attempt at a rescue. But none was 
made ; and the night passed away without disturbance, except 
what was occasioned by the sound of busy workmen employed 
in constructing a scaffold for the scene of execution on the 
following day. (3) 

On the afternoon of the fourth, the duke of Alva had sent for 
Martin Eithovius, bishop of Ypres ; and communicating to him 
the sentence of the nobles, he requested the prelate to visit the 
prisoners, acquaint them with- their fate, and prepare them for 
their execution on the following day. The bishop, an excellent 
man, and the personal friend of Egmont, was astounded by the 
tidings. He threw himself at Alva's feet, imploring mercy for 
the prisoners, and, if he could not spare their lives, heseeching 
him at least to grant them more time for preparation. But Alva 
sternly rebukea the prelate, sa3;ing that he had been sum- 
monea, not to thwart the execution of the law, but to console 
the prisoners, and enable them to die like Christians. (4) The 
bishop, finding his entreaties useless, rose and addressed himself 
to his melancholy mission. 

It was near midnight when he entered Egmont's apartment, 
where he found the poor nobleman, whose strength nad been 
already reduced by confinement, and who was wearied by the 
fatigue of the journey, buried in slumber. It is said that the 
two lords, when summoned to Brussels, had indulged the vain 

(1) Relacion de la Justicia que se hizo de los Contes Agamont y Ome, MS. 

(2) " Marcharent dans la ville en bataiUe, et avecqnes une batterie de tam- 
bourins et de phiffires si pitieuse qu'il n'y avoit spectateur de si bon cceur qui 
ne palist et ne pleurast d'une si triste pompe funelare.'*— Mondoucet, ap. 
Brantdme. CEnvres, torn. i. p. 363. 

(3) De Thou, Histoire Universelle, torn. v. p. 450. — Guerres Civiles du 
Pays-Bas, p. 172. — Meteren, Hist, de Pays-Bas, fol. 57.— Relacion de la Jus- 
vticia que se hizo de los Contes Agamont y Ome, MS. 

(4) •* Sur quoy ie Due lui repondit fort vivement et avec une espece de colere, 
^u'il ne I'avoit pas fait venir k Brasselle pour mettre quelque empechement h 
J"execation de leur sentence, mais bien pour les consoler et les assister ii 
mourir chretiennement."— Supplement k Strada, tom. i. p. 259. 
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hopje that it was to inform them of the conclusion of their trial and 
their acquittal !(l) However this may be, Egmont seems to have 
been but ill prepared for the dreadful tidings he received. He 
turned deadly pale, as he listened to the bishop, and exclaimed, 
with deep emotion : " It is a terrible sentence. Little did I 
imagine that any offence I had committed against God or ike 
king could merit such a punishment. It is not death that I 
fear---death is the common lot of all ;~but I shrink &om dis- 
honour. Yet I may hope that my sufferings will so far expiate 
my offences, that my innocent family will not be involved in my 
ruin by the confiscation of my property. Thus much, at least, 
I think I may claim in consideration of my past services.** 
Then, after a pause, he added, " Since my death is the will of 
God and his maiesty, I will try to meet it with patience.*'(2) 
He asked the bishop if there were no hope. On being answered, 
" None whatever,** he resolved to devote himself at once to 
preparing for the solemn change. 

He rose from his couch, and hastily dressed himself. He 
then made his confession to the prelate^ and desired that mass 
might be said, and the sacrament administered to him. This 
was done with great solemnity, and Egmont received the com- 
munion in the most devout manner, manifesting the greatest 
contrition for his sins. He next inquired of the bishop to what 
prayer he could best have recourse to sustain him in this trying 
nour. The prelate recommended to him thatprayer which our 
Saviour had commended to his discii)les. The advice pleased 
the count, who earnestly engaged in his devotions. £ut a host 
of tender recollections crowded on his mind, and the images 
of his wife and children drew his thoughts in another direction, 
till the kind expostulations of the prelate again restored him to 
himself. 

Egmont asked whether it would be well to say anything 
on the scaffold for the edification of the people. But the bishop 
discoxiraged him, saying that he would be imperfectly heard, 
and that the people, in their present excitement, would be apt 
to misinterpret what he said to their own prejudice. 

Having attended to his spiritual concerns, Egmont called for 

(1) *' Venian en algana manera contentos de pensar que bus causas andaban 
al cabo, y que havian de salir presto y bien despachados este dia.'* — Relacion 
de la Justicia, MS. 

(2) ** Voicy une Sentence bien rigoureuse, je ne pense pas d*avoir tant 
oftenc^ Sa Msgest^, pour meriter unteltraittement; neanmoins je le prens en 
patience, et prie le Seigneur que ma mort soit une expiation de mes pech^s, 
et que par Ik, ma cbere Femme et mes Etifans n*encourent aucun blame ny 
confiscation. Car mes services passez meritent bien qu'on me fasse cette 
grace. Puis qu'il plait k Dieu et au Roy, j*accepte la mort avec patience.** 
—Supplement k Strada, torn. i. p. 259.— These remarks of Egmont are also 
given, with very little discrepancy, by Meteren, Hist, des Pays- Has, fol. 56 j 
in the Relacion de la Justicia que se hizo de los Contes Agamont y Ome, 
MS.; and in the relation of Mondoucet, ap. Brant6me, GSnvres, tom.i. 
p. 364. 

II. L 
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writing: materials, and wrote a letter to his wife, whom he had 
not seen during his long confinement ; and to her he now bade 
a tender farewell. He then addressed another letter, written 
in French, in a few brief and touching sentences to the king, — 
which fortunately has been preserved to us. " This morning," 
he says, ** I haye been made acquainted with the sentence which 
it has pleased your majesty to pass upon me. And although it 
has never been my intent to do au^^ht against the person or the 
service of your majesty, or agamst our true, ancient, and 
Catholic faith, yet I receive in patience what it has pleased Gbd 
to send me. (I) If during these troubles I have counselled or 
permitted aught which might seem otherwise, I have done so 
from a sincere regard for the service of God and your majesty, 
and from what I believed the necessity of the times. Wherefore 
I pray your majesty to pardon it, and for the sake of my past 
services totoke ^ity on my poor wife, my children, and my 
servants. In this trust I commend myself to the mercy of 
God." The letter is dated Brussels, " On the point of death," 
June 5, 1568.(2) 

Having time still left, the count made a fair oop^ of the two 
letters, and ^ve them to the bishop, entreating him to deliver 
them according to their destination. He accompanied that to 
Pidlip witii a ring, to be given at the same time to the mo- 
narch.(3) It was of great value ; and as it had been the gift of 
Philip himself during the count's late visit to Madrid, it might 
soften the heart of the king by reminding him of happier days, 
when he had looked with an eye of favour on his unhappy vassal. 

Having completed all his arrangements, Egmont became 
impatient for the hour of his departure ; ana he expressed the 
hope that there would be no unnecessary delay. (4) At ten in 
the morning the soldiers appeared who were to conduct him to 
the scaffold. They brought with them cords, as usual, to bind 
the prisoner's hands. But Ennont remonstrated, and showed 
that he had, himself, cut off the collar of his doublet and shirt, 
in order to facilitate the stroke of the executioner. This he did 
to convince them that he meditated no resistance ; and on his 

(1) " Etcombien que jamais mon intentian n*ait est^ de reins traicter, ni 
faire centre la Personne, ni le service de Vostre MajMt^, ne contre nostre 
vraye, ancienne, et catholicqae Relig^ion, si est-ce que Je prens en |>atience, 
ce qu'il plaist 4 mon bon Dieu de m'envoyer,"— Supplement k Strada, tom. i. 
p. 261. 

(2) ** Parquojr, je prie k Vostre Majesty me le pardonner, et avoir piti^ de ma 
pauvre femme, enfans, et serviteurs, voos souvenant de mes services passez. 
Et sur cest espoir m'en vols me recommander k la mlsericorde de Dieu. De 
Bnixelles prest k mourir, ce 5 de Juing, 1568."— Ibid, ubi supra. 

(3) " Et luy donna une bag:ue fort riche que le roy d'Espaigne luy avoifc 
donn^ lors qu*il fut en Espoigne, en signe d'amiti^, pour la luy envoyer et 
faire tenir." — Brantdme, (Euvres, tom. i. p. 36l. 

(4) " En apres, le comte d'Aiguemont commenga k solidter fort Padvance- 
ment de sa mort, disant que puis qn*il devoit mourir qu*on ne le devc^ tenir 
si longuement en ce travail."— Mondoucet, Ibid. p. 366. 
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promising that lie would attempt none, they consented to his 
remaining with his hands nnbonnd. 

Egmont was dressed in a crimson damask robe, over which 
was a Spanish mantle fringed with gold. His breeches were of 
black suk, and his hat, of the same material, was garnished 
with white and sable plumes. (1) In his hand, which, as we haye 
seen, remained hee, he held a white handkerchief. On his way 
to the place of execution, he was acccmpanied by Julian de 
Eomero, maitre de camp^ by the captain, Salinas, who had 
charge of the fortress of Gnent, and by the bishop of Ypres. As 
the procession moved slowly forward, the oount repeated some 
portion of the fifty-first psaun, — " Have mercy on me, God ! ** 
— ^in which the good prelate joined with him. In the centre of 
the square, on the spot where so much of the best blood of the 
Netherlands has been shed, stood the scaffold, covered with 
black doth. On it were two velvet cushions with a small table, 
shrouded likewise in black, and supporting a silver crucifix. 
At the comers of the platform were two poles, pointed at the 
end with steel, intimating the purpose for which they were 
int^ded.(2) 

In £coht of the scaffold was the provost of the court, mounted 
on horseback, and bearing the red wand of office in his hand. (3) 
The executioner remained, as usual, below the platform, screened 
from view, that he might not, by his presence before it was 
necessary, outrage the feelings of me prisoners. (4) The troop^s, 
who had been under arms all night, were drawn up around in 
order of battle, and stronsr bodies of arquebusiers were posted 
in the great avenues which led to the square. The space left 
open by the soldiery was speedily occupied by a crowd of eager 
spectators. Others thronged the roora and windows of the 
buildings that surrounded the market-place, some of which, 
still standing at the present day, show, by their quaint and 

(1) '^nestoitvestud'ime Juppe de damms cramcrfsy, et d*iin manteaa noir 
avec du pMsement d*or, les diausses de taffetas noir et le bas de chamois 
ttODzi, son clu^>eau de taffetas noir couvert de fcnrce plumes blanche et 
noires."— Ibid, nt suinra. 

(2) Ossorio, Albse Vita. p. 287.— Ouerrcs Qviles dn Fays-Bas, p. 177*— Rela- 
cion de la Jnstida, MS. 

(8) Hub penonage, whose name was Spel, met with no better fate than 
that of the victims whose execution he now superintended. Not long: after this, 
lie was saiteuoed to the gallows by the duke, to the great satisfaction of the 
people, as Strada tells us, for tbe manifc^ crimes he had committed.~De Bello 
Belgico, tom. i. p. 387. 

(4) The ezecuticmer was said to hare been formerly one of Egmont*s ser- 
vants. " £1 verdugo, que hasta aquel tiempo no se havia de}ado ver, por que 
en la forma de morir se le tuvo este re^ieto, hizo su oflcio con gran presteza, 
al qual havia hecho dar aquel maldito ofido el dicho Conde, y dicen aver side 
lacayo suyo."— (Relacion de la Justida, MS.) This relacion forms part of a 
carious compilation in MS. entitled ** Cartas y Papeles varios," in the British 
Museum. The compiler is supposed to have been Pedro de Gante» secretary 
of the duke of Naxera, who amused himself with transcribing various curious 
« relations " of the time of Charles the Fifth and Philip the Second. 
L2 
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Tenerable axchiteoture, that they must have looked down on the 
tragic scene we are now depicting:. 

It was indeed a gloomy day for Brussels, so long the residence 
of the two nobles, where their forms were as familiar, and where 
they were held in as much love and honour as in any of their own 

?rovinces. All business was suspended. The shops were closed, 
'he bells tolled in all the churches. An air of gloom, as of some 
impending calamity, settled on the city. *' It seemed," says one 
residing there at the time, " as if the day of judgment were at 
hand!"(l) 

As the procession slowlv passed through the ranks of the 
soldiers, Egmont saluted the officers — some of them his ancient 
companions^with such a sweet and dignified composure in his 
manner as was lon^ remembered by those who saw it. And few 
even of the Spaniards could refrain from tears, as they took 
their last look at the gallant noble who was to perish by so 
miserable an end. (2) 

With a steady step he mounted the scaffold^ and, as he crossed 
it, gave utterance to the Tain wish, that, instead of meeting 
such a fate, he had been allowed to die in tne service of his king 
and country. (3) He quickly, however, turned to other thoughts, 
and, kneehng on one of the cushions, with the bishop beside 
him on the other, he was soon engaged earnestly in prayer. 
With his eyes raised towards heaven with a look of unutterable 
sadness, (4) he prayed so fervently and loud as to be distinctly 
heard by the spectators. The prelate, much affected, put into 
his hands the silver crucifix, which Egmont repeatedly kissed ; 
after which, having received absolution for the last time, he 
rose and made a sign to the bishop to retire. He then stripped 
off his mantle and robe ; and again kneeling, he drew a silk cap, 
which he had brought for the purpose, over his eyes, and, 
repeating the words, ** Into thy hands, Lord, I commend my 
spirit," he calmly awaited the stroke of the executioner. 

The low sounds of lamentation, which from time to time had 
been heard among the populace, were now hushed into silence, (5> 
as the minister of justice, appearing on the platform, approached 
his victim, and with a single blow of the sword severed the head 
from the body. A cry of horror rose from the multitude, and 
some, frantic with grief, broke through the ranks of the soldiers, 

(1) " Todas las boticas se cerraron y doblaron por ellos todo el dia las cam- 
panas de las Yglesias, que no parecia otra cosa si no dia de juicio."— Relacion 
de la Justicia, MS. 

(2) " Lesquelz plenrolent etregrettoient de voir un si grand capitainemoorir 
aiusi."— Mondoucet, ap. Brant6me, CBuvres, torn. i. p. 367. 

(3) " 11 se pourmena quelque pea, souhaytant de pouvoir flnir sa vie au ser- 
vice de son Prince et du pais.'*— Meteren, Hist, des Pays-Bas, fol. 68. 

(4) ** Alz6 Ids ojos al delo por un poco espado con un semblante tan dolo- 
roso, como se puede pensar le tenia en aquel transito un hombre tan discrete.** 
Relacion de la Justicia, MS. 

(6) '* En gran silencio, con notable lastima, sin que por un buen espacio se 
sintiese rumor ninguno.**— Ibid. 
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and wildly dipped their handkercliiefs in the blood that 
streamed from the scaffold, treasuring them u^, says the 
chronicler, as precious memorials of love and incitements to 
vengeance. (1) The head was then set on one of the poles at the 
end of the platform, while a mantle thrown over the mutilated 
trunk hid it from the public gaze. (2) 

It was near noon, when orders were sent to lead forth the 
remaining prisoner to execution. It had been assigned to the 
curate of La Chapelle to acquaint Count Hoome with his fate. 
That nobleman received the awfol tidings with less patience 
than was shown by his friend. He gave way to a burst of 
indignation at the cruelty and injustice of the sentence. It was 
a poor requital, he said, for eight and twenty years of faithful 
services to his sovereign. Yet, he added, he was not sorry to 
be released from a life of such incessant fatigue. (3) For some 
time he refused to confess, saying he had done enough in the 
way of confession. (4) When urged not to throw away the few 
precious moments that were left to him, he at length consented. 

The count was dressed in a plain suit of black, and wore a 
Milanese cap upon his head. He was, at this time, about fifty 
years of age. He was tall, with handsome features, and 
altogether of a commanding presence. (5) His form was erect, 
and as he passed with a steady step through the files of soldiers, 
on his way to the place of execution, he frankly saluted those of 
Ms acquaintance whom he saw amon^ the spectators. His look 
had in it less of sorrow than of indignation, like that of one 
conscious of enduring wrong. He was spared one pang, in his 
last hour, which had filled Egmont's cup with bitterness; 
though, like him, he had a wife, he was to leave no orphan 
femily to mourn him. 

As ne trod the scaffold, the apparatus of death seemed to have 
no power to move him. He stiir repeated the declaration, that, 
** often as he had offended his Maker, he had never, to his know- 

(1) " Faere, qui linteola, contemplo periciilo, Egmontiicruoreconsperserint, 
servaverintque, sea monumentom amoris, sea TindictsB irritamentum." '— 
Strada. De Bello Belgico, torn. i. p. 394. 

(2) Meteren, Hist, des Pays-Bas, fol. 58.— Gaerres Ciyiles du Pays-Bas, 
p. 177*— Relacion de la Justicia, MS. 

M. de Bavay has published a letter from one of the bishop of Ypres's house- 
hold, giving an account of the last hoars of Egmont, and written immediately 
after his death. — (Proc^ duComte d'Egmont, pp. 332-234.) The statements in 
the letter entirely corroborate those made in the text. Indeed, they are so 
nearly identical with those given by Foppens in the Supplement k Strada, that we 
can hardly doubt that the writer of the one narrative had access to the other. 

(3) •* Que avia servido £ su magestad veinte y ocho anos y no pensaba tener 
merecido tal payo, pero que se consolaba que con dar su cuerpo & la tierra, 
saldria de los continuos tram^ios en que havia vivido." — Relacion de la 
Justicia, MS. 

(4) ** Se despita, maugreant et regrettant fort sa mort, et se trouva quelquo 
peu opiniastre en la confession, la regrettant fort, disant qu'il estoit assez con- 
fess€."— Mondoucet, ap. Brantdme, tom. i. p. 365. 

(5) ** II etoit ag6 environ cinquante ans, et ^toit d*une grande et beUe taille, 
et d*ane phisionomie revenante."~Suppiement k Strada, tom. i. p. 264. 
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ledge, committed any offence against the king." When bis eyes 
fell on the bloody shroud that enveloped the remains of Egmonl^ 
he inquired if it were the body of his friend. Being answered 
in the affirmative, he made some remark inCastilian, not under- 
stood. He then prayed for a few moments, but in so low a tone, 
that the words were not caught by the by-standers, and, rising, 
he asked pardon of those around if he had ever offended any of 
them, and earnestly besought their prayers. Then, without 
further delay, he knelt down, and, repeating the words "j&» 
manus tttas, DonUne" he submitted himself to his fate.(l) 

His bloody head was set up opposite to that of his fellow- 
sufferer. For three hours these ghastly trophies remained 
exposed to the eaze of the multitude. They were then taken 
down, and, with the bodies, placed in leaden coffins, ydiicb 
were straightway removed, — ^that containing the remains of 
Egmont to the convent of Santa Clara, and that of Hoome to 
the ancient church of St. Gudule. To these places, eiq^ally 
to Santa Clara, the people now flocked^ as to the rimne of a 
martyr. They threw themselves on the coffin, kissing it and 
bedewing it with their tears, as if it had contained the relics of 
some murdered saint; (2) while many of them, taking little 
heed of the presence of mformers, breathed vows of vengeance ; 
some even swearing not to trim either hair or beard till 
these vows were executed. (3) The government seems to have 
thought it prudent to take no notice of this burst of popular 
feeling. But a funeral hatchment, blazoned with the arms of 
Egmont, which, as usual after the master's death, had been 
fixed by his domestics on the gates of his mansion, was ordered 
to be instantly removed ; no doubt, as tending to keep alive the 
popular excitement. (4) The bodies were not allowed to remain 
lonff in their temporary places of deposit, but were transported 
to tiie family residences of the two lords in the country, and 
laid in the vaults of their ancestors. (5) 

(1) ** The death of this man,** says Strada, " would have been fanmoderaMy 
mourned, had not all tears been exhausted by sorrow for E^nuHit."— De Bdlo 
Belgico, torn. i. p. 396. 

For the account of Hoome's last moments, see Reladon dela Jnstida, MS. 3 
Meteren, Hist, des Pays-Bas, fol. 58 ; Snppl^ent k Strada, torn. i. pp. 265, 
260 ; Mondoucet, ap. Brant6me, CEuvres, torn. i. p. SO7 ; De Thou, Hist. Um> 
verselle, torn. i. p. 451 j Ossorio, Albfe Vita, p. 287. 

(2) " Flusieurs allarent & r6glise Saincte Claire oil gisoit son corp, baisant 
le cercueil avec grande efltision de lannes, comme si ce ftist est^ les saincts 
ossemens et reliques de quelque sainct.*'— Mondoucet, 19. BrantAme, (Euvres, 
torn. i. p. 367. 

'3) Arend, Alg:emeene (Jeschiedenis des Vaderlands, D. II. St. V. bl. 66.~ 
Strada, De Bello Belgico, torn. i. p. 395. 

(4) ** Les gens du comte d*Aiguemont plantdrent ses armes et enseignes de 
deuO k sa porte dupalais ; mais le due d*Albe en estant adverty, les en fit bien 
oater bientost et emporter dehors."— Mondoucet, ap. BrantOme^CBuvres, tom. i. 
p.8fi7. 

(5) Mondoucet, the French ambassador at the court of Brasses, was among 
the spectators who witnessed tiie execution of the two nobles. He sent home 
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Thus by the hand of the oommon ezecuti<»ier perished these 
two unfortunate noblemen, who, hj their rank, possessions, and 
personal characters, were the most illustrious yictims that could 
nave been selected in the Netherlands. Both had early enjoyed 
t&e fayour of Charles the Fifth, and both had been intrusted by 
Philip with some of the highest offices in the state. Philip de 
MontsKMrenoy, Count Hoome, the elder <rf the two, came of the 
ancient house of M<mtmorency in France. Besides filling the 
high post of Admiral of the Low Countries, he was made 
governor of the provinces of Guel^^es and Zut^^n, was a ooun- 
ei&on of state, and was created by the emperor a knight of the 
G^den Fleece. His fortune was greatly inferior to that of 
Count Egmont; yet its ooofiscation aff(»rded a supply bv no 
means unwelcome to the needy exchequer of the duke of Alva. 

However nearly on a footing they nu^t be in many respects, 
Ho(»ne was altogether eclipsea by his friend in military renown. 
Lamond, Count Egmont, inherited through his mother, the 
most beautiful woman of her time,(l) the title of prince oi 
Cfavre,— a place on the Scheldt, not far from Ghent. He pre- 
ferred, however, the more modest title of coimt of Egmont, 
which came to him by the father's side, from ancestors who had 
rd|;ned over the duchy of Gueldres. The uncommon promise 
which he early gave, served, with his high position, to recom- 
mend him to the notice of the errmeror Charles the Fifth, who, 
in 1544, honoured by his presence Egmont's nuptials with Sabina 
oountess-palatineof Bavaria. In 1546, when scarcely twenty-four 
years of age, he was admitted to the order of the Golden Fleece, 
— and, by a singular coincidence, on the same day on which 
that dignity was bestowed on the man destined to become 
Ms mortal foe, the duke of Alva. (2) Philip, on his accession, 
raised him to the dignity of a councillor of state, and made him 
governor of the important provinces of Artois and Flanders. 

But every other title to ^stinction faded away before that 
derived from those two victories, which left the deepest stain on 
the French arms that they had received since the defeat at 
Pavia. " I have seen," said the Fr^ich ambassador, who wit- 
nessed i^ execution of Egmont, *' I have seen the head of that 
man fall who twice caused France to tremble." (3) 

Yet the fame won by his success was probably unfortunate 
for Egmont. For this, the fruit of impetuous valour and of a 
brilliant coup-de'tnain, was very different from the success of a 

to bis master a fall account of the trag^ic scene, the most minute, and peiiiaps 
the most tr u st w ort hy , that ire have of it It luckily feU into BrantOme's 
hands, who has incorporated it into his notice of Egmont 

(1) '* La comtesse d'Aig:uemont qui emporta en cette assembl^e le bruit 
d'etre la plus belle de toutes les Flamandes."— Correspondance de Marguerite 
d'Autricbe, p. 864. 

(2) Gerlache, Hist du Royaume des Pays-Bas, torn. i. p. 9^. 

(3) ** QuMl aroit tu tomber la t6te de cehii qui avolt £ait trembler deux fois 
la Rrance"— Supplement iStrada, torn. i. p. 266. 
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long campaign, implying genius and great military science in 
the commander, let the Sclat it gave was enough to tur^ the 
head of a man less presumptuous than Egmont. It placed him 
at once on the most conspicuous eminence in the country ; com- 
pelling him, in some sort, to take a position ahove his capacity 
to maintain. When the troubles broke out, Egmont was found 
side by side with Orange, in the van of the malecontents. He 
was urged to this rather by generous sensibility to the wrongs 



of his countrymen, than by any settle d p rinciple of acticm. 
Thus acting from impulse, he did not, like W illiam, calculate the 
consequences of his conduct. When those consequences came, 
he was not prepared to meet them ; he was like some unslolfal 
necromancer, who has neither the wit to lay the storm which he 
has raised, nor the hardihood to brave it. He was acted on by 
contrary influences. In opposition to the popular movement 
came his strong feeling of loyalty, and his stronger devotion to 
the Roman Catnolic faith. Mis personal vanity co-operated with 
these ; for Egmont was too muon of a courtier willingly to dis- 
pense with the smiles of royalty. Thus the opposite forces by 
which he was impelled served to neutralize each other. Instead 
of moving on a decided line of conduct, like his friend, WilHam 
of Orange, he appeared weak and vacillating. He hesitated 
where he should have acted ; and as the storm thickened, he 
even retraced his steps, and threw himself on the mercy of the 
monarch whom he had offended. William better understood 
the character of his master, — and that of the minister who was 
to execute his decrees. (1) 

Still, with all his deflciencies, there was much both in the 
personal qualities of Egmont and in his exploits to challenge 
admiration. ** I knew him," says Brantome, ** both in France 
and in Spain, and never did I meet with a nobleman of higher 
breeding, or more gracious in his manners.'*(2) With an 

(1) Morillon, in a letter to Granvelle, dated August 3, 1567, a few weeks 
only before Egmont's arrest, gives a graphic sketch of that nobleman, whichv 
although by no friendly hand, seems to be not wholly without truth. *' Ce 
seigneur, y est-il dit, est haut et pr^sumant de soy, jusques li vouloir embrassor 
le faict de la r^publique et le redressement d'icelle et de la religion, que ne sont 
pas de son gibier, et est plus propre pour conduire une chasse ou volecie, tt, 
pour dire tout, ime bataiUe, s'il fut est6 si bien advis^ que de se cognoistre et 
se mesorer de son pied ; mais les flatteries perdent ces gens, et on leur fait 
accroire qu'ilz sont plus saiges quUIz ne sont, et ilz le croient et se bouttent sy 
avant, que apr6z ilz ne se peuvent ravoir, et il est force qu'ilz facent le sault.**" 
—Archives de la Maison d'Orange-Nassau, tom. i. p. Ixix. 

(2) •* Je diray de lui que c'estoit le seigneur de la plus belle fa9on et de la 
meilleure grace que j'aye veu jamais, fust ce parmy les grandz, parmy ses 
pairs, parmy les gens de guerre, et parmy les dames, I'ayant veu en France et 
en Espagne, et parl6 h Iuy."7-Brant6me, (Euvres, tom. i. p. 369. 

An old lady of the French court, who in her early days had visited Flanders, 
assured Brantdme that she had often seen Egmont, then a mere youth, and 
that at that time he was excessively shy and awkward, so much so, indeed, 
that it was a common jest with both the men and women of the court. Such 
was the rude stock from which at a later day was to spring the flower of 
chivalry! 
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address so winning, a heart so generous, and with so brilliant a 
reputation, it is not wonderful that E^ont should have been 
tiie pride of his court and the idol of his countrymen. In their 
idolatry they could not comprehend that Alva's persecution 
should not have been prompted by a keener feeling than a sense 
of public duty or obedience to his sovereign. They indus- 
triously sought in the earlier history of the rival chiefs the 
XBOtives for personal pique. On Alva's first visit to the Nether- 
lands, Egmont, then a young man, was said to have won of him 
a considerable sum at play. The ill-will thus raised in Alva's 
mind was heightened by Egmont's superiority over him at a 
shooting-match, which me people, regarding as a sort of national 
triumph, hailed with an exultation that ffreatly increased the 
mortinoation of the duke.(l) But what filled up the measure 
of his jealousy was his rival's military renown ; for the Fabian 
policy which directed Alva's campaigns, however it established 
nis claims to the reputation of a great commander, was by 
no means favourable to those brilliant feats of arms which have 
such attraction for the multitude. So intense, indeed, was the 
feeling of hatred, it was said, in Alva's bosom, that, on the day 
of his rival's execution^ he posted himself behind a lattice of the 
very building in which Egmont had been confined, that he 
mi^t feast his eyes with the sight of his mortal agony. (2) 

The Mends of Alva give a very different view of his conduct. 
According to them, an illness under which he laboured at the 
dose of Egmont's trial, was occasioned by his distress of mind 
at the task imposed on him b^ the king. He had written more 
than once to the court of Castile, to request some mitigation of 
Egmont's sentence, but was answered, that ** this would have 
h&ea easy to ffrant, if the offence had been against the kin^ ; 
but against the faith, it was impossible."(3) It was even said 
that the duke was so much moved, that he was seen to shed 
tears as big as peas on the day of the execution !(4] 

I must confess, I have never seen an^ account that would 
warrant a belief in the report that Alva witnessed in person the 

(1) " Posteii in pnblicft Isetitift dam nterque explodendo ad signum eclopo ex 
inroTOcatione contenderent, snperatus esset Albanus, mgenti Belgariim plausu 
ad nattonis sure decos referentiam yictoriam ex I>ace Hispano."— Stxada, De 
SeUo Belgico, torn. i. p. sgi. 

(2) " Schiller, in his account of the execution of the two nobles, tells us that 
it -was from a window of the HOtel de Ville, the fine old building: on the oppo- 
site side of the market-place, that Alva watched the last struggles of his victims. 
The cicerone, on the other hand, who shows the credulous traveller the memo- 
rabitia of the city, points out the very chamber in the Maison du Roi in which 
the duke secreted himself.— Fa/«a^ quantum. 

(3) •• Qu'il avoit procure de tout son povoir la mitigation, m^ que I'on 
avoit r^pondu que, si il n*y eut est6 aultre offence que celle qui touchoit S. M., 
le pardon fut est^ facille, mais qu'elle ne pouvoit remectre Poflense faicte si 
grande Ji Dieu."— Archives de la Maison d'Orange- Nassau, Supplement, p. 81. 

(4) " J'entendz d'aucuns que son Exc. at Jecte des larmes aussi grosses que 
poix an temps que Ton estoit snr ces ex^utions."— Ibid, ubi supra. 

They must have been as big as crocodiles* tears. 
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execution of his prisoners ; nor, on the other hand, have I met 
with any letter of his deprecating the severityof tiieir sentence, 
or advising a mitigation of their punishment. This, indeed, would 
be directly opposed to his policy, openly avowed. The reader 
may, perhaps, recall the homely simile by which he recommended 
to the queen-mother, at Bayonne, to strike at the great nobles in 
preference to the commoners. " One salmon," he said, '* was worth 
ten thousand frogs."(l) Soon after Egmont's arrest, some of tiie 
burghers of Brussels waited on him to ask why it had been made. 
The duke bluntly told them, '* When he had got together his 
troops, he would let them know."(2) Eversrthing shows that, in 
his method of proceeding in regard to the two loids, he had acted 
on a preconcerted plan, in the arrangement of which he had taken 
his f oU part. In a letter to Philip, written 80(m after the exeea- 
tion, he speaks with complac^icy of having carried out the royal 
views in respect to the great offenders. (3) In another, he notices 
the sensation caused bv the death of Egmont ; and '* the greater 
tke sensation," he adds, ** the greater will be 1^ benefit to be 
derived from it."(4)— There is fittle in all this of compunction 
for the act, (k of compassion for its victims. 

The truth seems to be, that Alva was^a man of an arrogant 
nature, an inflexible Will, and of the most narrow and limited 
views^ . His doctrine of implicit obedience went as fcur as that 
of Philip himself. In enforcing^ it, he disdained the milder 
methods of argument or conciliation; it was on force, brute 
force alone, that he relied. He was bred a soldier, early accus- 
tomed to the stem discipline of the camp ; the <mly law he 
recognized was martial law ; his only argument, the sword. No 
agent could have been fitter to execute the designs of a despotic 
prince. His hard, impassible nature was not to be infiuenced 
by those affections which sometimes turn the most obdurate 
from their purpose. As littie did he know of fear ; nor could 
danger deter him from carrying out his work. The hatred he 
excited in the Nethedands was such, that, as he was warned, 
it was not safe for him to go out after dark. Placards were 
posted up in Brussels, menacing his life, if he persisted in the 
prosecution of Egmont. (5) He held such menaces as light as 
he did the entreaties of the countess, or the arguments of her 
counsel. Far from being moved by personal considerations, no 

(1) Ante, vol. i. p. 3l6. 

(2) " Je stiis occap^ It r^nnir mes troupes, E^mgxKdet, ItaUeones, et Alle- 
mandes; quand je serai pr£t» vons recerrez ma i^poii8e.*'->AzciiiTes de la 
Maison d'Orange-Nassan, torn iii. p. zx. 

(3) " Illui rend compte de ce qn*il a fait poor rex^cution des ordres que le 
Roi lui donna k son depart, et qni consistaient k arretier et k cfaAtier exemplaire> 
ment les prindpanx du pays qui s*€taient rendns coupaMes durant les troa- 
bles.*'— Correspcmdance de Philippe II. torn. ii. p. 29. 

(4) " C'a 6t6 line chose de grand effct en ce pays, que Tex^cntion d'Egmont j 
et plus grand a 6t6 Vettet, plus Pexemple qu'on a voulu faire sen fructueux." 
—Ibid. p. 28. 

(5) Ossorio, Albae Vita, p. 278. 
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power could turn him from that narrow path which he pro- 
fessed to regard as the path of duty. He went surely^ though 
it might he slowly, towards the mark, crushing hv his iron 
will every ohstacle that lay in Ms track. We shudder at the 
contemplation of such a character, relieved hy scarcely a single 
touch of humanity ; yet we must admit there is something 
which challenges our admiratilon in Hae stem, iincompromising 
manner, without fear or favour, with which a man of this indo- 
mitable temper carries his plans into execution. 

It would not be fair to omit in this connection, some passages 
from Alva's correspond^ioe which suggest the idea that he was 
not wholly insaisible to feelings <^ oomi>assion, when they did 
not interiere with the p^ormance of his task. In a letter to 
the kine, dated the nmth of June, four d^s only after the 
death of the two nobles, the duke says, — " lour majesty will 
understand Hie regret I feel at seeing these poor-lords brought 
to such an end, and myself oUiged to bring them to it ;(l) but 
I have not shnmk from doing what is for your majesty's ser- 
vice ; indeed, they and their accomplices luive been the cause 
of very great |Hres«it eyil, and <me which will endanger the 
spuls oi many for year^ to come. The Countess Egmont's con- 
wiaa fills me with liie greatest pity, burdened as she is with a 
family of eleven children, none old enough to take care of them- 
selves ; and she, too, a ladv of so distinguished rank, sister of 
the count-palatine, and of so virtuous, truly Catholic, and ex- 
emidary lite. (2) There is no man in the country who does not 

rieve for her ! I caniM)t but commend her," he concludes, ** as 
do now very humHy, to the good grace of your majesty, 
beseeching you to call to mind, that if the count her husband 
came to trouble at the close of his days, he formeriy rendered 
great service to the 8tate."(3) The reflection, it must be owned, 
came somewhat late. 

In another letter to Philip, though of the same date, Alva 
recommends the king to summon the countess and her children 
to ^ain, where h^ daughters might take the veil, and her 
sons be properly educated. " I do not believe," he adds, " that 
tiiere is so unfortunate a family in the whole world. I am not 
sure that the countess has the means of procuring a supper this 
very evening."(4) 

(1) <' V. M. peult consid^rer le Rg:ret que 9a m'a est^ de voir ces pftavres 
sdgiievrs raivu k tels temies, etqn*fl ajrt Mtat que moyeBfasaePex^cutenr.*' 
— Conespondance de Margriertte d'Autridie, p. 252. 

(2) ** Madame d'Egmont me fiaict grand piti^ et compassiofn, ponr la voir 
diarg^ de unze eabaa et nuls addressez, et elle, dame sy principale, comme 
eUe est, soBcnr da comte palatin, et de si bonne, vertaeuse, catholicque et 
ezemplaire Tie, qu'tt n*y a homme qui ne la regrette/'— Ibid. uW supra. 

(3) The duke wrote no less than three letters to the king, of this same date, 
June 9- The prMa of two is given by Gactaard, and the third is published 
entire by Reiflienberg. The countess and her misfortunes form the burden of 
two of them. 

(4) " n ne croit pas qu'il y ait ai^Jourd»hui sur la terre one malson aussi mal- 
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Pliilip, in answer to these letters, showed that he was not 
disposed to shrink from his own share of responsibility for the 
proceeding of his general. The duke, he said, had only done 
what lustice and his duty demanded. (1) He conld have wished 
that the state of things had warranted a different result ; nor 
could he help feeling deeply that measures like those to which 
he had been forced shouLd have been necessary in his rei^n, 
** But," continued the kinff, ** no man has a right to shrink 
from his duty. (2) I am well pleased," he concludes, " to learn 
that the two lords made so good and Catholic an end. As to 
what you recommend in regard to the countess of Egmont and 
her eleven children, I shall give all proper heed to it."(3) 

The condition of the countess nught well have moved the 
hardest heart to pity. Denied all access to her husband, she 
had been unable to afford him that consolation which he so 
much needed during his long and dreary confuiement. Yet 
she had not been idle ; and, as we have seen, she was unwearied 
in her efforts to excite a sympathy in his behalf. Neither did 
she rely only on the aid which this world can give ; and few 
nights passed during her lord's imprisonment, in whidi she and 
her daughters might not be seen making their pious pilgrim- 
ages, barefooted, to the different churches of Brussels, to invoke 
the blessing of Heaven on their labours. She had been supported 
tl^rough this trying time by a reliance on the success of her 
endeavours, in which she was confirmed by the encouragement 
she received from the highest quarters. It is not necessary to 
give credit to the report of a brutal jest, attributed to the duke 
of Alva, who, on the day preceding the execution, was said to 
have told the countess '^to be of good cheer, for her husband 
would leave the prison on the morrow ! "(4) There is more 
reason to believe that the emperor Maximilian, shortly before 
the close of the trial, sent a gentleman with a kind letter to the 
countess, testifying the interest he took in her affairs, and 
assuring her she had nothing to fear on account of her hus- 
band. (5) On the very morning of Egmont*s execution, she was 
herself, we are told, paying a visit of condolence to the countess 
of Aremberg, whose husband had lately fallen in the battle of 
Heyligerlee; and at her friend's house the poor lady is 

heurense; il ne salt m6me si la comtesse aura de qnoi souper ce soir."— 
Correspondance de Philippe II. torn. ii. p. 28. 

(1) " Je treuve ce debvoir de justice estre faict comme il convient et yostre 
consideration tr^-bonne."— Correspondance de Marguerite d'Autriche, p. 255. 

(2) *' Mais personne ne peult d^laisser de se acquitter en ce en quoy il est 
oblige." — Ibid, ubi supra. 

(3) ** Quant & la dame d*Egmont et ses unze enfans, et ce que me y repr€- 
sentez, en me les recommandant, je j auray tout bon regard."— Ibid, obi 
supra. 

(4) Arend (Algemeene Geschiedenis des Vaderlands, D. II. St. V. bl. 66), 
-who gets the story, to which he attaches no credit himself, from a contem- 
porary, Hooft. 

(6) Supplement ii Strada, torn. 1. p. 252. 
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said to have received the first tidings of the fate of her 
lord.(l) 

The blow fell the heavier, that she was so ill prepared for it. 
On the same day she found herself not only a widow, but a 
beegar, with a family of orphan children in vain looking up 
to her for the common necessaries of life. (2) In her extremity, 
she resolved to api)ly to the king himself; she found an apology 
for it in the necessity of transmitting to Philip her husband's 
letter to him, which, it seems, had been intrusted to her 
care. (3) She apolo^es for not sooner sending this last and 
Biost humble petition of her deceased lord, by the extreme 
wretchedness of her situation, abandoned as she is by all, far 
from kindred and country. (4) She trusts in his majesty's 
benignity and compassion, (5) to aid her sons by receiving 
them into his service when they shall be of sufficient age. This 
will oblige her, during the remainder of her sad days, and her 
children affcer her, to prav God for the long and happy life of 
Ms majesty.(6) It must nave given another panfi: to the heart 
of the widowed countess, to have been thus forced to solicit aid 
from the very hand that had smitten her; but it was the 
mother pleading for her children. 

Yet Philip, notwithstanding his assurances to the duke of 
Alva, showed no ala9fity in relieving the wants of the countess. 
On the first of September, the duke again wrote to urge the 
necessity of her case, declaring that, if it had not been for a 
** small sum that he had himself sent, she and the children 
would have perished of hunger ! "(7) 

The misfortunes of this noole lady excited commiseration, not 
only at home, but in other countries of Europe, and especially 
in Germany, the land of her birth. (8) Her brother, the elector 

(1) " Laquelle, ainsi qa'elle estoitoi sa chambre et sur ces propos, on Iny 
T&it aimonccr qu*on alloit trancher la teste k son maiy.^—Brantdme, (Euvres, 
tom L p. 368. 

Under all the drcnmstances, one cannotinsist strongly on the probability of 
the anecdote. 

(2) One of her daughters, in a fit of derangement brought on by excessive 
gri^ for her father's fate, attempted to make way with herself by throwing 
herself from a window.— Relacion de la Justicia, MS. 

(3) This was the duplicate, no doubt, of the letter given to the bishop of 
Ypres, to whom Egmont may have intrusted a copy, with the idea that it 
would be more certain to reach the hands of the king than the one sent to his 
wife. 

(4) " La misSre oil elle sc trouve, €tant devenue veuve avec onze enfans, 
abandonee de tons, hors de son pays et loin de ses parents. Pa empechde d'en- 
voyer plus t6t au Roi la demise et tr^*humble requite de son defunt mari.'* 
— Correspondance de Philippe II. tom. ii. p. 31. 

(5) " De la b^nignit^ et piti6 du Roi."— Ibid, ubi supra. 

(6) " Ce que m'obligerat, la reste de mes tristes jours, et toute ma post^rit^, 
h prier Dieu pour la longue et heureuse vie de V. M."— Ibid, ubi supra. 

(7) '* S'il ne lenr avait pas donn6 quelque argent. Us mourraient de faim.*' — 
Ibid. p. 38. 

(8) It seems strange that Goethe, in his tragedy of" Egmont," should have 
ndeavonred to excite what may be truly called a meretricious interest in the 
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of Bayaria, wrote to Philip, to urge the restitution of her hus- 
band's estates to his family. Otner German princes preferred 
the same request, which was moreover formally made by the 
emperor, through his ambassador at Madrid. Philip cooUv 
replied, that "the time for this had not yet come. (1) A 
moderate pension, meanwhile, was annually paid by Alva to 
the countess of Egmont, who survived her husband ten jeaxs, 
—not long enough to see her children established in possession of 
their patrimony. (2) Shortly before her death, her eldest son, 
then grown to man's estate^ chafing under the sense of injus- 
tice to himself and his family, took part in the war against the 
Spaniards. Philip, who may perhaps have felt some compunc- 
tion for the ungenerous requital he had made for the father*& 
services, not only forgave this act of disloyalty in the son, but, 
three years later, allowed the young man to resume his aJle- 
giance, and placed him in fall possession of the honours and 
estates of his ancestors. (3) 

Alva, as we have seen, in his letters to Philip, had dwelt on 
the important effecte of Egmont's execution. He did not 
exaggerate these effects ; but he sorely mistook the nature of 
them. Abroad, the elector of Bavaria at once threw his whole 
weight into the scale of Oranfi:e and the party of Reform. (4) 
Others of the German princes followed his example ; and Maxi- 
milian's ambassador at Madrid informed Philip that the 
execution of the two nobles, by the indignation it had caused 
throughout Germany, had wonderfully served the designs of the 
prince of Orange. (5j 

At home the effecte were not less striking. The death of 
these two illustrious men, following so close upon the preceding 
e^xecutions, spread a deep gloom over the country. Men became 
possessed with the idea that the reign of blood was to be per- 

breasts of his aadience, by bringing an imaginary mirtress, named Clara, oa 
the stage* instead of the noble-hearted wife, so much better qualified to share 
the fortunes of her husband and give dignity to his sufferings. Independently 
of other considerations, this departure from historic truth cannot be dreaded 
on any true principle of dramatic effect. 

(1) Raumer, Sixteenthand Seventeenth Centuries, vol. i. p. 183. 

(2) After an annual grant, which rose from eight to twelve tiiousaod livres, 
the duke settled on her a pension of two thousand gulden, which continued to 
the year of his death, in 1778.— (Arend, Algemeene Geschiedenis des Vader- 
lands, D. II. St. V. bL 60.) The gulden, or guilder, at the present day, is 
equivalent to about one shilling and ninepence sterlmg, or thirty-nme 
cents. 

(3) Philip, Count Egmont, Uved to enjoy his ancestral honours till 1590, 
when he was slain at Ivry, fighting against Henry the Fourth and the Protest 
tants of France. He died without issue, and was succeeded by his brotiier 
Lamoral, a careless prodigal, who with the name seems to have inherited few 
oi the virtues of his illustrious father.— Arend, Algemeene Geschiedenis des 
Vaderlauds, D. II. St. V. bl. 66. 

(4) Vandervynckt, Troubles des Pays-Bas, tom. ii. p. 259. 

(5) ** La mort des comtes d'Egmont et de Homes, et ce qui s'est pass6 avec 
r^ecteur de Treves, servent merveilleusement ses desseins." — Correspond- 
ance de I^iilippe II. tom. iL p. 37. 
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petual.(l) All confidence was destroyed, even that confidence 
wldch naturally exists between parent and child, between bro- 
ther and brother. (2) The foreign merchant caught somewhat 
of this general distrust, and remsed to send his commodities to 
a country where they were exposed to confiscation. (3) Yet 
among the inhabitants indip:nation was greater than even fear 
or sorrow ; W and the Flemings who had taken part in the pro- 
secution of Egmont trembled before the wrath of an avenging 
people. (6) Such were the efiects produced by ike execution of 
men whom the nation reverenced as martprs in the cause of 
freedom. Alva notices these consequences in his letters to the 
king. But though he could discern the signs of the times, he 
litde dreamed of the extent of the troubles they porteiuLed. 
" The people of this country," he writes, "are of so easy a 
temper, that when your majesty shall think fit to grant them a 
general pardon, your demencv, I trust, will nu^e them as 
prompt to render you their obeoience as tiiey are now reluctant 
to do it."(6) The haughty soldier, in his contempt for the 
peaoefal habits of a burgher population, comprehended as little 
as his master the true character of the men oi the Netherlands. 

(1) "Les ex^cntioiis feites ont impiim^ daois les esprits vne tarenr si 
gcande, qu*on croit qull s'agit de jBroavemer par le sang It perp^oit^."— 
Correspondance de Philippe II. torn. ii. p. 20. 

(2) '* n n*y a plus de confiance da ir&re aa ft^re, et du pdre au fils."— Ibid. 
nU sapra. 

(3) Ibid, iibi supra. 

(4) '* Funestum Egmontii finem doluere Belgse odio nujore, qvAm luctu."— 
Strada, De Bello Belgico, torn. i. p. S94. 

(5) The Flemish ooundllor, Hessds, who, it may be remembered, had par- 
ticular charge of the provincUd prosecutions, incurred still greater odium by 
the repcnrt of his bdng employ^ to draft the sentences of the two lords. He 
subsequently withdrew fircon the bloody tribunal, and returned to his native 
province, where he became vice-president of the Council oi Flanders. This 
new accession of dignity only made him a more c(nispicuous mark tot tbe 
public hatred. In 1577, in a popular insurrection which overturned the 
government of Ghent, Hessels was dragged from his house, and thrown into 
prison. After lying there a year, a par^ of ruffians broke into the place* 
forced him iato a carriage, and, taking him a short distance firom town, 
executed the summary justice of IjrncA law (m their victim by hanging him 
to a tree. Some of the party, after the murder, were audacious enough to 
return to Ghent, with locks of the gray hair of the wretched man displayed 
in triumph on tlieir bonnets. 

Some years later, when the former authorities were re-esta bl i sh ed, the bones 
of Hessels were removed from their unhallowed burial-place, and laid witii 
great solemnity and funeral pomp in the church of St. Michael. Prose and 
verse were exhausted in Ids praise. His memory was revered as that of a 
martyr. M trades were performed at his tomb ; and the popular credulity 
went so far, that it was currently reported iu Ghent that Philip had solicited 
the pope for his cancmization !— See the curious particulars in Vandervynckt, 
Troubles des Fays-Bas, tom. ii. pp. 451-.456. 

(0) ** Este es un pueblo tan facil, que espero que con ver la demenda de 
V- M., hadendose el pard(m general, se ganarin los Animos d que de buena 
gana lleven la obedienda que digo, quo ahora sufren de malo."'--Correspond> 
ance de Philippe II. tom. ii. p. 29, 




CHAPTER VI. 

SECEET EXECXTTIOy OF MONTIGNT. 
1567—1670. 

Bergren and Montigny— Their Situation in Spain— Death of Bergen— Arrest ci 
Montigny— Plot for his Escape— His Process— Removal to Simancas— 
Closer Confinement— Midnight Execution. 

Beeoee bidding a long adieu to the Netherlands, it will be weL 
to lay before the reader an account of a transaction which has 
proved a fruitful theme of speculation to the historian, but 
which, until the present time, has been shrouded in impenetrable 
mystery. 

It may be remembered that, in the year 1566, two noble 
Flemings, the marquis of Bergen and the baron of Montigny, 
were sent on a mission to the court of Madrid, to lay before the 
king the critical state of affairs, imperativelv demanding some 
change in the policy of the government. Tne two lords went 
on the mission; but they never returned.^ Many conjectures 
were made respecting their fate ; and historians have concluded 
that Bergen possibly ,(1) and certainly Montigny, came to their 
end by violence. (2) But in the want of evidence it wds only 
conjecture; while the ^eatest discrepancy nas prevailed in 
regard to details. It is not till very recently that the veil 
ha#been withdrawn, through the access that has been given to 
the archives of Simancas, that dread repository, in wmch the 
secrets of the Castilian kings have been buried for ages. 
Independently of the interest attaching to the circumstances 
of the present narrative, it is of great importance for the 
light it throws on the dark, unscrupulous policy of Philip 
the Second. It has, moreover, the merit of resting on the 
most authentic grounds,— the correspondence of the king and 
his ministers. 

Both envoys were men of the highest consideration. The 
marquis of Bergen, by his rank and fortune, was in the first 

(1) " Le bruit public qui subsiste encore, divulgue qu'ilest mort empol- 
8onn6."— Vandervynckt, Troubles des Pays-Bas, torn. ii. p. 235.— The author 
himself does not indorse the vulgar rumour. 

(2) Meteren tells us that Montigny was killed by poison, which his page, 
who afterwards confessed the crime, put in his broth.— (Hist, des Pays-Bas, 
fol. 6o.) Vandervynckt, after noticing various rumours, dismisses them with 
the remark, " On n'a pu savoir au juste ce qu'il €tait devenu."— Troubles des 
Pays-Bas, torn. ii. p. 237. 
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dass of the Flemisli aristocracy. (1} Montigny was of the 
ancient house of the Montmorencys, being: a younger brother of 
the unfortunate Count Hoome. He occupied several important 

Sjsts ; — among others, that of governor of Toumay, — and, like 
ergen, was a knight of the GK)lden Fleece. In the political dis- 
turbances of the time, although not placed in the front of 
disaffection, the two lords had taken part with the discontented 
faction, had joined in the war upon Granvelle, and had very 
generally disapproved of the pohcy of the crown. They had, 
especially, raised their voices against the system of religious 
persecution, with a manly independence, which had secured for 
them — it seems undeservedly--tiie reputation of being the advo- 
cates of religious reform. This was particularly the case with 
Bergen, who to one that asked. how heretics should be dealt 
with, replied, " If they were willing to be converted, I would 
not trouble them. If they refused, still I would not take their 
lives, as they might hereafter be converted." This saying, duly 
reported to the ears of Philip, was doubtless treasured up 
against the man who had the courage to utter it. (2) 

The purpose of their embassy was to iirge on the king the 
necessity of a more liberal and lenient policy, to which Marga- 
ret, who had not yet broken w5.th the nobles, was herself 
inclined. It was not strange, tiiat the two lords should have 
fdt the utmost reluctance to undertake a mission which was to 
bring them so directly within the power of the monarch whom 
they knew they had offended, and who, as they also knew, was 
not apt to forgive an offence. True, Egmont had gone on a 
similar mission to Madrid, and returned uninjured to JBrussels. 
But it was at an earlier period, when the aspect of things was 
not so dangerous. His time had not yet come. 

It was not till after much delay that the other nobles, with 
the regent, prevailed on Bergen and Montigny to accept the 
trust, by ur«ng on tiiem its absolute importance for assuring 
the tranquillity of the country. Even then, an injury which 
•conffned the marquis some weeks to his house furnished him 
with a nlausible excuse for not performing his engagement, of 
which he would cladly have avjoled himself. But his scruples 
aj(ain vanished before the arguments and entreaties of his 
friends ; and he consented to follow, as he could not accom- 
pany, Montigny. 

The latter reached Madrid towards the middle of June, 1566, 
was graciously received by the king, and was admitted to 
repeated audiences, at which he did not fail to urge the remedial 

(1) His revenues seem to have been larg:er than those of any other Flemish 
-lord, except Eg^mont and Orang^e,— amoontiug to something: more than fifty 
■tiiousand florins annually. — Coirespondance de Philippe II. tom. ii. p. 115. 

2) Ibid/Rapport, p. xxxvii. 

It was reported to Philip's secretary, Erasso, by that mischievous bigrot. 
Fray Lorenzo Villavicencio j not, as may be supposed, to do honour to the 
4uitbor of it, but to ruin him. 

n. K 
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measures countenanced by Margaret. Philip appeared to listen 
with complaoency ; but declined giving an answer till the 
arrival of the other ambassador, who, haymg already set out on 
his journey, was attacked, on his way through France, by a 
fever. There Bergen halted, and again thought of abandoning 
the expedition. Sis good genius seemed ever willing to inter- 
pose to save him ; but his evil genius, in the shape of Plulip» 
who wrote to him, in the most condescending terms, to hasten 
his journey, beckoned him to Madrid. (1) 

&sides the two envoys, there was another person of conse* 
guence from the Low Countries at that time in the capital, — 
Simon Benard, once Ghaiies's minister at the Euglish court, the 
inexorable foe of Granvelle. He had been persuaded by Philip to 
come to Spain, although to do so, he knew, was to put himself 
on trial for his manifold offences against the government. He 
was arrested; proceedings were commenced against him^ 
and he was released only by an illness which terminatea 
in his deaith. There seems to have been a mysterious fascina- 
tion possessed by Philip, that he could thus draw within his 
reach the very men wnom every motive of self-preservation 
should have kept at an immeasurable distance. 

The arrival of the marquis did not expedite the business of 
the mission. Unfortunately, about that period news came to 
Madrid of the outbreak of the iconoclasts, exciting not merely 
in Spain, but throughout Christendom, feelings of horror ana 
indignation. There was no longer a question as to a more 
temperate policy. The only thought now was of vengeanoe* 
It was in vain that the Flemish envoys interposed to mitigate 
the king's anger, and turn him from those violent measures 
which must bring ruin on the country. Their remonstrances 
were unheeded. They found access to his person by no means 
80 easy a thing as before. They feltthat somewhat of the odioxn 
of the late transactions attached to them. Even the courtiers^ 
with the ready instinct that detects a sovereign's frown, grew 
cold in their deportment. The situation of the envoys beoune 
every day more uncomfortable. Their mission was obviously 
at an end, and all they now asked was leave to return to the 
Netherlands. 

But the king had no mind to grant it. He had be^i lon^ 
since advised by Granvelle, and others in whom he trustocU 
that both the nobles had taken a decided part in fostering 
the troubles of the country. (2) To that country they were 
never to return. Philip told tnem he had need of their pre- 

(1) Ck>rre8poiidance de Philippe II. torn i. p. 439. 

(2) See the letters of the royal eontador, Akmzo del Canto, from Bra8sela.<— 
(Ibid. torn. 1. pp. 411, 425.) Granv^e, in a letter from Rome, chimes in with 
the same tmie,— thongh, as usual with the prelate, in a more covert manner. 
** Le choix de Berghes et Montigrny n'est pas manvais, si le but de leur mis- 
sion est d'informer le Roi de I'^tat des choses : car ils sont ceux qui en oat le 
mieox connaissance, et qui peut-^tre y ont pris le plus de part.''— Ibid. p. 417» 
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sence for some time longer, to advise with him oa the critical 
state of affairs in Flanders. So thin a veil could not impose 
on them ; and they were Med with the most serious apprehen- 
sions. They wrote to Margaret, begfifing her to request tne kiig 
to dismiss them ; otiierwise they should have good cause to 
oomplain both of her and of the nobles, who had sent them on 
a mission from which they would gladly have been excused. (1) 
Btit Margaret had already written to her brother to keep them 
in Spain until the troubles in Flanders should be ended. (2) 
On the reception of the letter of her envoys, however, she 
replied that she had already written to the king, to request 
leave for them to return. (3) I have found no record of such ^ 
a letter. 

In the spring of 1567, the duke of Alva was sent to take 
command in the Netherlands. Such an appointment, at such a 
crisis, plainly intimated the course to be pursued, and the host 
of evils it would soon bring on the devoted country. The con- 
viction of this was too much for Bergen, heightened as his 
distress was, by his separation at such a moment from all that 
was most dear to him on earth. He fell ill of a fever, and grew 
rapidly worse, till at length it was reported to Philip that there 
was no chance for his recovery unless he were allowed to return 
to his native land. (4) 

This placed the king in a perplexing dilemma. He was not 
disposed to let the marquis escape from his hands even by the 
way of a natural death. He was still less inclined to assent to 
his return to Flanders. In this emergency he directed Rvlj 
Gomez, the prince of Eboli, to visit ike sick nobleman, who 
was his personal friend. In case Gomez found the martjuis so 
ill that his recovery was next to impossible, he was to give him 
ike king's i)ermission to return home. If, however, there 
a^med a prospect of his recovery, he was only to hold out the 
hope of such a permission, (o) In case of the sick man's death, 
Gomez was to take care to have his obsequies performed in such 
a way as to show the sorrow of the king and his ministers at 
his loss, and their respect for the lords of the Low Countries !(6) 

(1) " Aatrement, certes, Madame, aurions Juste occasion de nous doloir et 
de v. A. et des seig:nenr8 de par delk, pour nous avoir commande de veuir ici, 
poor recevoir bonte et desplaisir, estai^z forc^ joum^ement de v^oir et oyr 
choses qui nous desplaisent jusques k I'^e, et de veoir aussy le peu que S. M. 
se sert de nou8."->Ck)rrespondance de Philippe II. torn. i. p. 498. 

(2) This letter is dated November 18, 1566.— (Ibid. p. 486.) The letter of the 
two lords was written on the last day of the December following:. 

(8) Her letter is doted March 5, 156;.— Ibid. p. 516. 

(4) Ibid. p. 535. 

(5) <' De lui dire (mais seulement apr^ qu'il se sera assure qn'une gn^rison 
est k pea pr^ impossible) que ie Roi lui permet de retoumer aux Pays-B&s : 
si, an contiraire, il lui paraissait que le marquis ptLt se r^tablir, il se conten- 
terait de lui faire esp^rer cette permission.'*— Ibid, ubi supra. 

(6) '* II sera bien, en cette occasion, de montrer le regret que le Roi et ses 
xnhiistres ont de sa mort, et le cas qu*ils font des seigneurs des Pays-Bas 1 "— 
Ibid. p. 536. 

H 2 
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He was moreover, in that event, to take means to have the mar- 
quis's property in the Netherlands sequestrated, as, should 
rebellion he proved against him, it would be forfeited to the 
crown. This curious, and, as it must be allowed, highly cond- 
dential epistle, was written with the king's own hand. The 
address ran, " Ruy Gomez—to his hands. Not to be opened nor 
read in the presence of the bearer." 

Which part of the royal instruction the minister thought best 
to follow lor the cure of the patient—whether he gave him an 
unconditional permission to return, or only held out the hope 
that he would do so,— we are not informed. It matters little, 
however. The marquis, it is probable, had already learned not 
to put his trust in princes. At all events, the promises of thd 
king did as little for the patient as the prescriptions of the 
doctor. On the twenty-first of May he died,— justifying the 
melancholy presentiment with which he had entered on his 
mission. 

Montigny was the only victim that now remained to Philip ; 
and he caused him to be guarded with redoubled vigilance. He 
directed Ruy Gomez to keep an eye on all his movements, and 
to write to the governors of Navarre, Catalonia, and other frontier 
places, to take precautions to intercept the Flemish lord, in case 
of his attempting to fly the country. (1) Monti^y was, in fact, 
a prisoner, with Madrid for the limits of his prison. Yet, after 
this, the regent could write to him from Brussels, that she was 
pleased to learn from her brother that he was soon to give him 
his conge. {2)— li the king said this, he had a bitter meaning in 
his words, beyond what the duchess apprehended. 

It was not long, however, that Montigny was allowed to retain 
even this degree of liberty. In September, 1567, arrived the 
tidings of the arrest of the counts Ej^ont and Hoome. Orders 
were instantly issued for the arrest ot Montigny. He was seized 
by a detachment of the royal guard, and borne off to the alcazar 
of Segovia. (3) He was not to be allowed to leave the fortress 
day or night ; but as much indulgence was shown to him as 
was compatible with this strict confinement ; and he was per- 
mitted to take with him the various retainers who composed his 
household, and to maintain his establishment in prison. But 
what indulgence could soften the bitterness of a captivity far 
from kindred and country, with the consciousness, moreover, 
that the only avenue from his prison conducted to the scaffold ! 

In his extremity, Montigny looked around for the means of 
effecting his own escape ; and he nearly succeeded. One, if not 

(1) Correspondance de Philippe II. torn. i. p. 636. 

(2) " Elle esp^e le voir sous pea, puisqae le Roi lui a fait dire que son inten- 
tion ^tait de lui donner bient6t son cong6."— Ibid. p. 658.— The letter is dated 
July 13. 

(3) The order for the arrest, addressed to the conde de Chinchon, alcajde 
of the castle of Segovia, is to be found in the Documentos In^ditos. torn. iv. 
p. 526. 
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more, of the Spaniards on guard, together with his own servants, 
•were in the plot. It was arranged that the prisoner should file 
through the bars of a window in his apartment, and lower himself 
to the ground by means of a rope ladder. Relays of horses were 
provided to take him rapidly on to the seaportof Santander, in the 
north, whence he was to be transported in a shallop to St. Jean 
de Luz. The materials for executing his part of the work were 
conveyed to Montigny in the loaves of bread daily sent to him 
by his baker. Everything seemed to promise success. The bars 
of the window were removed. (1) They waited only for a day 
•when the alcayde of the castle would not be likely to visit it. 
At this juncture the plot was discovered through the careless- 
ness of the maitre (Thotel. 

This person neglected to send one of the loaves to his master, 
which contained a paper giving sundry directions respecting the 
mode of escape, and mentioning the names of several of the 
parties. The loaf fell into the hands of a soldier. (2) On break- 
ing it, the paper was discovered, and taken by him to the 
captain of the guard. The plot was laid open ; the parties were 
arrested and sentenced to death or the galleys. The king 
allowed the sentence to take effect in regard to the Spaniards. 
He granted a reprieve to the Flemings, saying that what they 
had done was in some sort excusable, as being for the semce of 
their master. Besides, they might be of use hereafter, in fur- 
nishing testimony in the prosecution of Montigny. (3) On this 
compound principle their lives were spared. After languishing 
some time in prison, they were allowed to return to the Low 
Countries, bearing with tnem letters from Montigny, requesting 
his friends to provide for them, in consideration oi their sacri- 
fices for him. But they were provided for in a much more 
summary manner by Alva, who, on their landing, caused them 
to be immediatelsr arrested, and banished them all from the 
country, under pain of death if they returned to it 1(4) 

The greatest sympathy was felt for Monti§:ny in the I^ether- 
lands, where the nobles were filled with inoignation at the 
unworthy treatment their envoy had received from Philip. His 
stepmother, the dowager-countess of Hoome, was as untu*ing in 
her efforts for him as she had been for his unfortunate brother. 
These were warmly seconded by his wife, a daughter of the 

(1) This fact is mentioned in a letter of the alcayde of the fortress, giving 
an account of the affair to the king.— Correspondancede Philippe II. torn. ii. 
p. 33. 

(2) The contents of the paper secreted in the loaf are given in the Docu- 
mentos Indditos, torn. iv. pp. 527-533.— The latter portion of the fourth volume 
of this valuable collection is occupied with documents relating to the impri- 
sonment and death of Montigny, drawn from the archives of Simancas, and 
never before communicated to the public. 

(3) ♦• II ne les fera point ex^cuter, raais il les retiendra en prison, car ils 
J>euvent servir k la verification de quelque point du proems de Montigny lui- 
jn6me.*'— Correspondance de Philippe II. torn. ii. p. 37. 

(4) Metereu, Hist, des Pays-Bas, fol. 60. 
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prince of Epinoy, to whom Monti^y had been married but a 
short time before his mission to Spam. This lady wrote a letter 
in the most humble tone of supplication to Philip. She touched 
on the blight brought on her aomesdc happiness, spoke with a 
strong conviction of the innocence of Montigny, ana with tears 
and lamentations implored the kinff , bv the consideration of his 
past services, by the passion of the blessed Saviour, to show 
mercy to her husband. (1) 

Several months elapsed, after the execution of the counts 
Egmont and Hoome, before the duke commenced proceedingrs 
against Montigny ; and it was not till February, 1569, that tne 
licentiate Salazar, one of the royal council, was sent to Segovia in 
order to interrogate the prisoner. The charges were of the same 
nature with those brought against EMnont and Hoome. Mon- 
ti^y at first, like them, refused to make any re^y, — standing on 
his rights as a member of the Golden Fleece. He was, however, 
after a formal protest, prevailed on to waive this privilege. The 
examination continued several davs. The various documents 
connected with it are still preserved in the archives of Simancas. 
M. Gachard has given no abstract of their contents. But that 
sagacious inquirer, after a careful perusal of the papers, pro- 
nounces Montigny's anwers to be " a victorious refutation of the 
charges of the attomey-general."(2) 

It was not a refutation that Philip or his viceroy wanted. 
Montigny was instantly required to appoint some one to act as 
counsel in his behalf. But no one was willing to undertake the 
business, till a person of little note at length consented, or was 
rather compelled to undertake it by the menaces of Alva. (3) 
Any man might well have felt a disinclination for an office 
which must expose him to the ill-will of the government, with 
little chance of benefit to his client. 

Even after this, Montigny was allowed to languish another 
yjar in prison before sentence was passed on him by his judges. 
The proceedings of the Council of Blood on this occasion were 
marked by a more flagitious contempt of justice, if possible, 
than its proceedings usually were. The duke, in a letter of the 
eighteenth of March, 1570, informed the king of the particulars 
of the trial. He had submitted the case, not to the whole court, 
but to a certain number of the councillors, selected hy him for 
the purpo8e.{i) He does not tell on what principle the selection 
was made. Philip could readily divine it. In the judgment of 

(1) " Et consomm^e en /ormet et pleura afln que, en consideration des ser- 
vices passes de sondit mari, de son jeune &ge a elle, qai n'a ^t^ en la com- 
pa^ie de son man qa*environ qnatre niois, et de la passion deJ^sus* Christ, 
S. M. veuille lui pardonner les fautes qu*il ponrrait avoir commiae3."~Corre- 
spondance de Philippe II. torn. ii. p. 94. 

(2) Ibid. p. 123, note. (3) Ibid. p. 90. 

(4) '* Visto el proceso por aleunos del Consejo de S. M. destos sus Estados 
por nif nombrados para el dicho efecto."— Docomentos In^ditos, torn. !▼• 
p. 535. 
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tiie majority, Montigny was found grailty of liigli treason. The 
duke accordingly passed sentence of aeatn on him. The sentence 
was dated March 4, 1570. It was precisely of the same import 
with the sentences of Egmont and Hoome. It ocnnmanded that 
Montignybe taken from prison, and publicly beheaded with a 
sword. His head was to be stuck on a pole, there to remain 
during the pleasure of his majesty. His goods and estates were 
to be confiscated to the crown. (1) 

The sentence was not communicated eyen to the Council 
of Blood. The only persons aware of its existence were the 
duke's secretary ana his two trusty councillors, Vargas and Del 
Bio. Alva had kept it thus secret until he should learn the 
will of his master. (2) At the same time he intimated to Philip 
that he might thiuk it better to have the execution take place 
in Castile, as, under existing circumstances, more eligible than 
the I^etherlands. 

Philip was in Andalusia, making a tour in the southern pro- 
Tinces, when the despatches of his viceroy reached him. He 
was not altogether pleased with their tenor. Not that he had 
any misgivings in regard to the sentence ; for he was entirely 
satisfied, as he wrote to Alva, of Montigny*s guilt. (3) But he 
did not approve of a public execution. Enough blood, it might 
be thought in the Netherlands, had been already spilt ; and 
men there miffht complain that, shut up in a foreign mison 
during his trial, Montigny had not met with justice, (4) There 
were certainly some grounds for such a complaint. 
^ Philip resolved to defer taking any decisive step in the matter 
tni his return to the north. Meanwhile he commended Alva*s 
discretion in keeping the sentence secret, and charged him on 
no account to divulge it, even to members of the council. 

Some months elapsed after the king's return to Madrid before 
he came to a decision, — exhibiting uie procrastination so con- 
spicuous a trait in him, even among a people with whom 
procrastination was no miracle. It may have been that he was 
too much occupied with an interesting affair which pressed on 
him at that moment. About two years before, Philip had had 
the misfortune to lose his young and beautifal queen, Isabella 
of the Peace. Her place was now to be supplied by a German 
princess, Anne of Austria, his fourth wife, still youn^r than 
the one he had lost. She was already on her way to Castile ; and 
the king may have been too much engrossed by his preparations 

(1) The sentence may be found, Docmnentos In^ditos, torn. iv. pp. 635-537- 

(2) '* Porqne no viniese a noticia de ninguno de los otros hasta saber la 
Tohmtad de V. M."— Ibid. p. 633. 

' (3) ** Asl que constando tan claro de sus colpas y delictos, en coanto al 
becbo de lajosticia no habia qne parar mas de muidarla e!jecutar.*'~Ibid. 
p. 639. 

(4) "Por estar aci el delincuento que dijeran que se habia hecho entre 
«ompadres, y como opreso, sin se poder defender jurldicamente."— Ibid. 
p. 561. 
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for the nuptial festivities, to have much thought to hestow one 
the concerns of his wretched prisoner. 

The problem to be solved was how to carry the sentence int» 
effect, and yet leave the impression on the public that Monti^njr 
died a natural deatii. Most of the few ministers whom the kinir 
took into his confidence on the occasion were of opinion that it 
would be best to bring the prisoner's death about by means of a 
slow poison administered in his drink, or some article of his. 
daily food. This would give him time, moreover, to provide for 
the concerns of his soul.(l) But Philip objected to this, as not- 
fulfilling what he was pleased to call the ends of justice. (2) 
He at last decided on the garrote — ^the form of execution uae<L 
for the meaner sort of crimmals in Spain, but which, produciair 
death by suffocation, would be less likely to leave its traces on 
the body. (3) 

To accomplish this, it would be necessary to remove Montigny 
from the town of Segovia, the gay residence of the court, and 
soon to be the scene of the wedding ceremonies, to some morer 
remote and less-frequented spot. Simancas was accordinp^ly 
selected, whose stem, secluded fortress seemed to be a fittinir 
place for the perpetration of such a deed. The fortress was of 
great strength, and was en<sompassed by massive walls, and a 
wide moat, across which two bridges gave access to the interior. 
It was anciently used as a prison for state criminals. Cardinal 
Xiraenes first conceived the idea of turning it to the nobler 
purpose of preserving the public archives. (4) Charles the Fifth 
carried this enlightened project into execution ; but it was not 
fully consummated till tne time of Philip, who prescribed tbjer 
regulations, and made all the necessary arrangements for placing 
the institution on a permanent basis, thus securing to future 
historians the best means for guiding their steps through the 
dark and tortuous passages of his reign. But even after thi» 

(1) '< Parescia i. los mas que era bien darle on bocado 6 echar algrnn g^ero 
de veneno en la comida 6 bebida con ^ne se faese muriendo poco i poco, y 
pudieae componer las cosas de su anima como enfermo." — Documentor 
Ineditos, tom. iv. p. 56l. 

(2) " Mas a S. M. parescid que desta manera no se cnmplia con la josticia.** 
—Ibid, ubi supra.— These particulars are gathered from a full report of tije* 
proceedings, sent, by Philip's orders, to the duke of Alva, November 2, 1570. 

(3) The garrote is still used in capital punishments in Spain. It may be 
■well to mention, for the information of some of my readers, that it is per- 
formed by drawing a rope tight round the neck of the criminal, so as to pro- 
duce suffocation. This is done by turning a stick to which the rope is attached 
behind his head. Instead of this apparatus, an iron collar is more frequently 
employed in modem executions. 

(4) ITiis is established by a letter of the cardinal himself, in which he requests* 
the king to command all officials to deliver into his hands theu: registers, 
instruments, and public documents of every description, — to be placed in these 
archives, that they may hereafter be preserved from injury. His biographer 
adds, that few of these documents — such only as could be gleaned by the 
cardinal's industry— reach as far back as the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
— Quintinilla, Vida de Ximenes, p. 264. 
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clianjfe in its destination, the fortress of Simancas continued to 
be nsed occasionally as a place of confinement for prisoners of 
state. The famous bishop of Zamora, who took so active a part 
in the war of the comuniaadesy was there strangled by command 
of Charles the Fifth. The quarter of the huildinff in which he 
suffered is still known hy the name of " c^ Cubo del Obispo,'* — 
" the Bishop's Tower."(l) 

To this strong place Montigny was removed from Segovia, on 
the nineteenth of August, 1570, under a numerous guard of 
alguazils and arquebusiers. For greater security he was put in 
irons, a superfluous piece of cruelty, from which Philip, in a 
letter to Alva, thougnt it necessary to vindicate himself, as 
having been done without his orders. (2) We might well 
imagine that the last ray of hope must have faded away in 
Montigny's bosom, as he entered the gloomy portals of his new 
abode. Yet hope, as we are assured, did not altogether desert 
him. He had learned that Anne of Austria had expressed 
much S3nnpathy for his suffering;s. It was hut natural that the 
daughter of the emneror Maximilian should take an interest in 
the persecuted people of the Netherlands. It was even said that 
she promised the wife and stepmother of Montieny to make his 
liheration the first boon she would ask of her husband on coming- 
to Castile ; (3) and Montigny cherished the fond hope that the 
influence of the young bride would turn the king from his pur- 

Eose, and that her coming to Castile would be the signal for his 
^ beration. That Anne snould have yielded to such an illusion 
is not so strange, for she had never seen Philip ; but that 
Montigny should have been beguiled by it, is more difficult to 
imderstand. 

In his new quarters he was treated with a show of respect, if 
not indulgence. He was even allowed some privileges. Though 
the guards were doubled over him, he was permitted to have his 
own servants, and, when it suited him, to take the fresh air and 
sunshine in the corridor. 

Early in October the young Austrian princess landed on the 
northern shores of the kingdom, at Santander. The tidings of 
this may have induced the king to quicken his movements in 
regard to his prisoner, willing perhaps to relieve himself of all 
• chance of importunity from his bride, as well as from the 
awkwardness of refusing the first favour she should request. 
As a preliminary step, it would be necessary to abridge the 

(1) M. Gachard, who gives us some interesting particulars of the ancient 
fortress of Simancas, informs us that this tower was the scene of some of his 

, own labours there. It was an interesting circumstance, that he was thus 
" exploring the records of Montigny's sufiferings in the very spot which wit- 
nesssed them. 

(2) " Asl lo compli6 poni^ndole grillos para mayor seguridad, aunque esto 
fne sin 6rden, porqae ni esto era menester ni quisiera S. M. que se hubiera. 
^echo."— Documentos In^ditos, tom. iv. p. 561. 

(8) Meteren, Hist, des Pays-Bas, fol. 6o. 
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liberty which Montigny at present enjoyed, to confine him 
to his apartment, and, cutting off his communications even 
■with those in the castle, to spread the rumour of his illness, 
which should prepare the minds of the public for a fatal 
issue. 

To furnish an apolo^ for his close confinement, a story was 
got up of an attempt to escape, similar to what had actually 
occurred at Segovia. Peralta, alcayde of the fortress, a trust- 
worthy vassal, to whom was committed the direction of the 
affair, addressed a letter to the Mng, inclosing a note in Latin, 
which he pretended had been found imder Montigny's window, 
containing sundry directions for his flight. The fact of such a 
'desig^, the writer said, was corroborated by the appearance of 
certain persons in the disguise of friars about the castle. The 
governor, in consequence, had been obliged to remove his 
prisoner to other quarters, of greater security. He was accord- 
ingly lodged in the Bishop's Tower, — ominous <iuarter3 !— where 
he was no longer allowed the attendance of his own domestics, 
but placed in strict confinement. Montigny had taken this 
proceeding so ill, and with such vehement complaints of its 
injustice, that it had brought on a fever, under which he was 
now labouring. Peralta concluded by expressing his regret at 
being forced by Montigny*s conduct into a course so painful to 
himself, as he would gladly have allowed him all the indul- 
gence compatible with nis own honour.(l)— This letter, which 
had all been concocted in the cabinet at Madrid, was shown 
openly at court. It gained easier credit from the fact of Mon- 
tigny's former attempt to escape ; and the rumour went abroad 
that he was now lying dangerously ill. 

Early in October, the licentiate Alonzo de Arellano had been 
summoned from Seville, and installed in the office of alcalde of 
the chancerv of YaUAdolid, distant only two leagues from 
fiimancas. Arellano was a person in whose discretion and devo- 
tion to himself Philip knew he could confide j and to him he 
now intrusted the execution of Montigny. Directions for the 
'Course he was to take, as well as the precautions he was to use 
to prevent suspicion, were set down in the royal instructions 
with great nunuteness. They must be allowed to form a 
remarkable document, such as has rarely proceeded from a royal 
pen. The alcalde was to pass to Simancas, and take with him a 
notary, an executioner, and a priest. The last should be a man 
of undoubted piety and learning, capable of dispelling any 
doubts or errors that might unhappily have arisen in Montigny s 
mind in respect to the faith. Sucn a man appeared to be Fray 
Hernando del Castillo, of the order of St. Dominic, in Valla- 
dolid ; and no better person could have been chosen, nor one 

(1) This lying letter, dated at Simancas, October 10, with the scrap of mon. 
grel Latin which it inclosed, may be fovmd in the Documentos In^ditos, 
torn. iv. pp. 650-652. 
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more open to those feelings of humanity which are not always 
found under the robe of the friar. (1) 

Attended by these three persons, the alcalde left Yalladolid 
fioon after nightfall on the evening of the fourteenth of October. 
Peralta had been advised of his coming ; and the little company 
were admitted into the castle so cautiously as to attract no 
observation. The governor and the judge at once proceeded to 
Montigny's apartment, where they found the unhappy man 
lying on nis pallet, ill not so much of the fever that was talked 
of, as of that sickness of the heart which springs from hope 
deferred. When informed of his sentence by Arellano, in words 
as kind as so cruel a communication would permit, he was 
■wholly overcome by it, and for some time continued in a state of 
pitiable agitation. Yet one might have thought that the warn- 
ings he had already received were such as might have prepared 
his mind in some degree for the blow ; for he seems to have been in 
the condition of the tenant of one of those inquisitorial cells in 
Venice, the walls of which, we are told, were so constructed as to 
approach each other gradually every day, until the wretched 
inmate was crushed between them. After Montigpy had suffici- 
ently recovered from his agitation to give heed to it, the sentence 
was read to him by the notary. He was still to be allowed a day 
before the execution, in order to gain time, as Philip had said, to 
settle his affairs with Heaven. And although, as the alcalde 
added, the sentence passed on him was held by the king as a just 
sentence, yet, in consideration of his quality, his majesty, purely 
out of his oenignity and clemency, was willing so far to mitigate 
it, in recfard to the form, as to allow him to be executed, not in 
public, but in secret, thus saving his honour, and suggesting the 
idea of his having come to his end by a natural death. (2) For this 
act of grace Montigny seems to have been duly grateful. How 
true were the motives assigned for it, the reader can determine. 

Having thus discharged their painful office, Arellano and the 
governor withdrew, and, summoning the friar, left the prisoner 
to the spiritual consolations he so much needed. What followed, 
we have from Castillo himself. As Montigny's agitation sub- 
sided, he listened patiently to the exhortations of the good 
father; and when at length restored to something like his 
natursd composure, he joined with him earnestly in prayer. 
He then confessed and received the sacrament, seeming desirous 
of employing the brief space that yet remained to him in prepa- 
ration for the solemn change. At intervals, when not actually 
occupied with his devotions, he read the compositions of Father 

(1) The instructions delivered to the licentiate Don Alonzo de Arellano are 
given in full, Documentos In^ditos, torn. iv. pp. 542-549. 

(2) " Annque S. M. tenia por cierto que era muy juridica, habida conside- 
racion & la calidad de su persona y usando con ^1 de sn Real clemencia j 
benjgnidad habia tenido por bien de moderarla en cuanto A lafOTma mandando 

2ue no se ejecutase en publico, sino alU en secreto por su honOT, y que se daria 
entender haber muerto de aquella enfermedad.*'— Ibid. p. 563. 
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Luis de Granada, whose spiritualized conceptions had oftea 
solaced the hours of his captivity. 

Montigny was greatljr disturbed by the rumour of his having* 
been shaken in his religious principles, and having embraccil 
the errors of the Reformers. To correct this impression, he 
briefly drew up, with his own hand, a confession of faith, ia 
which he avows as implicit a belief in all the articles sanctioned 
by the Jloman Catholic Church, and its head, the Vicar of 
Christ, as Pius the Fifth himself could have desired. (1) Having 
thus relieved his mind, Montigny turned to some tempore^ 
affairs which he was desirous to settle. They did not occupy 
much time. For, as Philip had truly remarked, there was no 
occasion for him to make a will, since he had nothing to 
bequeath, — all his property having been confiscated to the 
crown. (2) If, however, any debt pressed heavily on his con- 
science, ne was to be allowed to indicate it, as well as any pro- 
vision which he particularly desired to make for a special 
purpose. This was on the condition, however, that he snould 
allude to himself as about to die a natural death. (3) 

Montigny profited by this to express the wish that masses, to 
the number of seven hundred, might be said for his soul, that 
sundry sums might be appropriated to private uses, and that 
some gratuities might be given to certain of his faithful f olio wers. 
It may interest the reader to know that the masses were punc- 
tually performed. In regard to the pious legacies, the kin» 
wrote to Alva, he must first see if Montigny's estate would 
justify the appropriation ; as for the gratuities to servants, they 
were wholly out of the question. (4) 

One token of remembrance, which he placed in the hands of 
Castillo, doubtless reached its destination. This was a gold 
chain of delicate workmanship, with a seal or signet-rinff 
attached to it, bearing his arms. This little token he requested 
might be given to his wife. It had been his constant companion 
ever since they were married ; and he wished her to wear it in 
memory of him, — expressing at the same time his regret that a 
longer life had not been granted him, to serve and honour her. 
As a dying injunction he besought her not to be entangled by 
the new doctrines, or to swerve from the faith of her ancestors. 
— If ever Montigny had a leaning to the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation, it could hardly have deepened into conviction; for 

(1) The confession of faith maybe found in tiie Docomentos In^ditos,tom. iv. 
p. 553. 

(2) " Si el dicho Flores de Memoranci quisiese ordenar testamento no habi^ 
para que darse d esto lugar, pues siendo conflscados todos sus bienes y per 
tales crimines, ni puede testar ni tiene de qu^."— Ibid. p. 548. 

(3) " Empero si todavia quisiere hacer alguna memoria de deudas 6 des. 
cargos se le podra permitir como en esto no se haga mencion alguna de la 
justicia y ejecucion que se hace, sino que sea hecho como memorial de hom<» 
bre enfermo y que se temia morir."— Ibid, ubi supra. 

(4; '* Quant aox merc^des qu'il a accordees, 11 n'y a pas lieu d'y donn^ 
suite." — Correspondance de Philippe II. tom. ii. p. 169. 
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early habit and education reasserted their power so entirely, at 
this solemn moment, that the Dominican by his side declared 
that he gave evidence of being as good and Cfatholio a Christian 
as he could wish to be himself. (1) The few hours in which 
Montigny had thus tasted of the bitterness of death seemed to 
have done more to wean him from the vanities of life than the 
whole years of dreary imprisonment he had passed within the 
Walls of Segovia and Simancas. Yet we shall hardly credit the 
£riar's assertion, that he carried his resignation so far, that, 
though insisting on his own innocence, he admitted the sentence 
of his judges to be just ! (2) 

At about two o'clock on the morning of the sixteenth of 
October, when the interval allowed for this solemn preparation 
had expired, Father Castillo waited on the governor and the 
alcalde, to inform them that the hour had come, and that their 
prisoner was ready to receive them. They went, without fur- 
ther delay, to the chamber of death, attended by the notary and 
the executioner. Then, in their presence, while the notary 
made a record of the proceedings, tne grim minister of the law 
•did his work on his unresisting victim. (3) 

No sooner was the breath out of the body of Montigny, than 
the alcalde, the priest, and their two companions were on their 
way back to Valladolid, reaching it before dawn, so as to escape 
the notice of the inhabitants. All were solemnly bound to 
secrecy in regard to the dark act in which they had been 
engaged. The notary and the hangman were still further 
secured by the menace of death, in case they betrayed any 
Jmowledge of the matter ; and they knew full weU that Philip 
was not a man to shrink from the execution of his menaces. (4) 

The corpse was arrayed in a Franciscan habit, which, coming 
up to the throat, left the face only exposed to observation. It 
was l^us seen by Montipiy's servants, who recognized the fea- 
tures of their master, nardly more distorted than sometimes 
happens from disease, when tne agonies of death have left their 
traces. The story went abroad that their lord had died of the 
fever with which he had been so violently attacked. 

The funeral obsequies were performed, according to the royal 
orders, with all due solemnity. The vicar and beneficiaries of 

(1) " En lo uno y en lo otro tuvo las demostracioxies de catdlico y buen 
cristiano que yo deseo paraml."— See the letter of Fray Hernando del Cas- 
iallo, Docomentos In^ditos, torn. iv. pp. 554-559. 

(2) ** Fa^le creciendo por horas el desengano de la vida, la pacienda, el 
sufirimiento, y la conformidad con la voluntad de Dios y de su Rey, cuya sen- 
tencia siempre alabd por Justa, mas siempre protestando de su inocencia." — 
Ihid. nbi supra. 

(3) " Y acabada su pl&tica y de encomendarse & Dios todo el tiempo que 
jqtd8o» el verdngo hizo su ofido dindole garrote."— See the account of Mon- 
tigny's death despatched to the duke of Alva. It was vnitten in dpher, 
and dated November 2, 1670.— Ibid. p. 56o, et seq. 

(4) •* Poniendo pena de muerte i, los dichos escribano y verdugo si lo 
descubriesen.*'— Ibid. p. 664. 
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the clmrch of St. Saviour officiated on the occasion. The ser** 
Tants of the deceased were clad in mourning, — a token of 
respect recommended hj Philip, who remarked, the servants 
were so few, that mourning might as well be given to th^n ;(1) 
and he was willing to take charge of this and the other expenses 
of the funeral, provided Montigny had not left money sufficient 
for the purpose. The place selected for his burial was a vault 
under one of the chapels of the building ; and a decent monu- 
ment indicated the spot where reposed the ashes of the last of 
the envoys who came from Flanders on the ill-starred mission 
to Madrid. (2) 

Such is a true account of this tragical affair, as derived from 
the king's own letters and those of his agents. Far different 
was the story put in circulation at the time. On the seven- 
teenth of Octooer, the day after Montigny's death, despatches 
were received at court from Peralta, the alcayde of the fortress. 
They stated that, after writing his former letter, his prisoner's 
fever had so much increased, that he had called in the aid of a 
physician ; and as the symptoms became more alarming, the 
latter had entered into a consultation with the medical adviser 
of the late regent, Joanna, so that nothing that human skill 
could afford should be wanting to the patient. He grew rapidly- 
worse, however, and as, happily. Father Hernando del Castillo* 
of Yalladolid, chanced to be then in Simancas, he came and 
administered the last consolations of religion to the dying man. 
Having done all that a good Christian at such a time should do, 
Monti^y expired early on the morning of the sixteenth, mani- 
festing at the last so Catholic a spirit, that good hopes might be 
entertained of his salvation. (3) 

This h3rpocritical epistle, it is hardly necessary to say, like 
the one that preceded it, had been manufactured at Mfidiid. 
Nor was it altogether devoid of truth. The physician of the 
place, named viana, had been called in; and it was found 
necessary to intrust him with the secret. Every day he\ paid 
his visit to the castle, and every day returned witn more alarm- 
ing accounts of the condition of the patient ; and thus the minds 
of the community were prepared for the fatal termination of his 
disorder. Not that, after all, this was unattended with sus- 
picions of foul play in the matter, as people reflected how 
opportune W8S the occurrence of such an event. But suspicions 
were not proof. The secret was too well guarded for any one 
to penetrate the veil of mystery ; and the few who were behind 
that veil loved their lives too well to raise it. 

Despatches written in cipher, and containing a full and true 

(1) " Y no serd inconveniente que se d^ Into & sus criados pues son pocos." 
— La 6rden qne ha de tener el licendado D. Alonzo de Arellano, Docomentos 
Incites, torn. iv. p. 542, et seq. 

(2) Ibid. p. 649.— Correspondance de Philippe II. torn. ii. p. isg. 

(3) Carta de D. Eug^enio de Peralta d S. M., Simancas, 17 de Octubre, 1570,, 
Documentos InecQtos, torn. iv. p. 569. 
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account of ^e affair, were sent to the duke of Alva. The two 
letters of Peralta, which indeed were intended for the meridian 
of Brussels rather than of Madrid, were forwarded with them. 
The duke was told to show them incidentally, as it were, with- 
out obtruding them on an^ one's notice, (1) that Montigny's 
friends in the Netherlands might be satisfied of their truth. 

In his own private commimication to Alva, Philii), in men- 
tioning the orthodox spirit manifested by his victim in his last 
moments, shows that with the satisfaction which he usually 
expressed on such occasions was mingled some degree of scepti- 
cism. **If his inner man," he writes of Montigrny, "was 
penetrated with as Christian a spirit as he exhibited in the 
outer, and as the friar who confessed him has reported, God, we 
may presume, will have mercy on his soul."(2) In the original 
draJfc of the letter, as prepared by the king's secretary, it is fur- 
ther added : ** Yet, after all, who can tell but this was a delusion 
of Satan, who, as we know, never deserts the heretic in his 
dying hour." This sentence — as appears from the manuscript 
still preserved in Simancas— was struck out by Philip, with 
the remark in his own hand, ** Omit this, as we should tnink no 
evil of the dead! "(3) 

Notwithstanding this magnanimous sentiment, Philip lost na 
time in publishing Montigny to the world as a traitor, and 
demanding the connscation of his estates. The Council of Blood 
learned a good lesson from the Holy Inquisition, which took 
care that even Death should not defraud it of its victims. Pro- 
ceedings were instituted ag:ainst the memory of Montigny, as 
hsA before been done agamst the memory of the marquis of 
Bergen. (4) On the twenty-second of March, 1571, the duke of 
Alva pronounced sentence, condemning the memory of Florence 
de Montmorency, lord of Montigny, as guilty of nigh treason, 
and confiscating his ^oods and estates to the use of the crown ; 
*• it having come to his knowledge," the instrument went on to 
say, " that the said Montigny had deceased by natural death in 
the fortress of Simancas, where he had of late been held a 
prisoner! "(5) 

(1) "No las mostrando de propdsito sino descuid^dEiraerttc fi laa perscoi' 
que paresciere, para que por ellas se divulge haber fiLUxf^cido de «u nmc: 
natural." — Documentos In^ditos, torn. iv. p. 564. 

(2) *' £1 cual si en lo interior acalxS tan cristianamentc cQina lo moaCrti eo 
exterior y lo ha referido el firaUe que le confesd, es do crec^r que ^e.b*! 
apiadado Dios de sn iuiima.*'~Carta de S. M. al Duqnc ^^ Allsa, dt^l Escttrl 
i 3 de Noviembre, 1570, Ibid. p. 565. 

(3) " Esto mismo borrad de la cifra, que de los mucrtos no bay que T 
sino buen juicio."— Ibid, nbi supra, note. 

(4) The confiscated estates of the marquis of Bergen were restored bf 1 ^ 
to that noblenuui's heirs in 1577 .—See Vanderrynckt, lYoiibles (1^4 FajA-li^ 
torn. ii. p. 235. 

(5) ** Attendu que est venu & sa notice que ledict de MiimtSgny spoilt ^ 
vie k trespas, par mort natarelle, en la forterese de Syraanpques, oii 11 
d^rni^ement detenu prisonier.**— Correspondance da Philli^iti IL ti 
p. 171. 
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The proceedings of the Council of Blood against Montigny 
were cnaracterized,- as I have already said, by greater effrontery 
and a more flagrant contempt of the common forms of justice 
than were usually to be met with even in that tribunal. A 
bare statement of the facts is sufficient. The party accused was 
put on his trial— if trial it can be called — in one country, while 
he was held in close custody in another. The court before 
which he was tried — or rather the jury, for the council seems to 
have exercised more of the powers of a jury than of a judge- 
was on this occasion a packed body, selected to suit the purposes 
of the prosecution. Its sentence, instead of being publicly pro- 
nounced, was confided only to the party interested to obtain it, 
—the king. Even the sentence itself was not the one carried 
into effect ; but another was substituted in its place, and a 

fublic execution was supplanted by a midnight assassination, 
t would be an abuse of language to dignify such a proceeding' 
with the title of a judicial murder. 

Yet Philip showed no misprivings as to his own course in the 
matter. He had made up his mind as to the guilt of Montigny. 
He had been false to his king and false to his religion ; offences 
which death only could expiate. Still we find Philip resorting 
to a secret execution, although Alva, as we have seen, had sup- 
posed that sentence was to be executed on Montigny in the same 
open maimer as it had been on the other victims of the bloody 
tribunal. But the king shrunk from exposing a deed to the 
pubUc eye, which, independently of its atrocilry in other 
respects, involved so flagrant a violation of good faith towards 
the party who had come, at his sovereign's own desire, on a 
■public mission to Madrid. "With this regard to the opinions of 
his own age, it may seem strange that Philip should not have 
endeavoured to efface every vestige of his connection with the 
act, by destroying the records which established it. On the 
contrary, he not only took care that such records should be 
made, but caused them, and all other evidence of the affair, to 
be permanently preserved in the national archives* There they 
lay for the inspection of posterity, which was one day to sit iu 
judgment on his conduct. 



In the part of this History which relates to the Netherlands, I have been 
^eatly indebted to two eminent scholars of that country. The first of these, 
M. Gachard, who has the care of the royal archives of Belgium, was commis- 
sioned by his government, in 1844, to visit the Peninsula for the purpose of 
collecting materials for the illustration of the national history. The most 
important theatre of his labours was Simancas, which, till the time of his visit, 
had been carefully cdosed to natives as well as foreig^ners. M. Gachard profited 
by the more liberal arrangements which, under certsun restrictions, opened its 
historical treasures to the student. The result of his labours he is now giving 
to the world by the publication of his " Correspondance de Philippe II.,*' of 
twhich two volumes have already been printed. The work is published in a 
beautiful form, worthy of the auspices under which it has appeared. It consists 
chiefly of the correspondence carried on by the Spanish government and the 
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aatborities of fhe Netherlands in the reign of Philip the Second,— the revolu' 
tionary ag;e, and of course tbe most eventful period of their history. The 
offldal despa^x^hes, written in French, are, it is true, no longer to be foimd in 
Simancas, whence they were removed to Brussels on the accession of Albert 
and Isabella to the sovereignty of the Low Countries. But a large mass of 
CQxrespondence which passed between the court of Castile and the Netherlands 
is stiU preserved in the Spanish archives. As it is, for the most part, of a con- 
fidential nature, containing strictures on men and things intended only for the 
eyes of the parties to it, it is of infinite value to the historian. Not only has it 
never before been published, but, with the exception of a portion which passed 
under the review of the Italian Strada, it has never been submitted to the 
inspection of the scholar. With the aid of this rich collection, the historian is 
enabled to enter into many details, hitherto unknown, of a personal nature, 
relating to the actors in the great drama of the revolution, as well as to disclose 
some of the secret springs of their polipy. 

M. Gachard has i>erformed his editorial duties with conscientiousness and 
ability. In a subsequent volume he proposes to give the entire text of the more 
important letters ; but in the two already published he has confined himself to 
an analysis of theur contents, more or less extended, according to circumstances. 
He has added explanatory notes, and prefixed to the whole a copious disserta- 
tion, presenting a view of the politics of the Castilian court, and of the cha- 
racters of the king and the great officers of state. As the writer's information 
is derived from sources the most authentic as well as the least accessible to 
scholars, his preliminary essay deserves to be carefully studied by the historian 
of the Netherlands. 

M. Gachard has further claims to the gratitude of every lover of letters by 
various contributions in other forms which he has made to the illustration of 
the national history. Among these his "Correspondance de Guillaume le 
Tadtume,'* of which three volumes in octavo have already appeared, has 
been freely used by me. It consists of a collection of William's correspondence, 
industriously gathered from various quarters. The letters diflier from one 
another as widely in value as might naturally be expected in so large and 
miscellaneous a collection. 

The other scholar by whose editorial labours I have profited in this part of 
my work is M. Groen van Prinsterer. His voluminous publication, " Archives 
<de la Maison d'Orange-Nassau," the first series of which embraces the times 
of William the Silent, is derived from the private collection of the king of 
Holland. The contents are various, but consist chlefiy of letters from persons 
who took a prominent part in the conduct of affairs. Their correspondence 
•embraces a miscellaneous range of topics, and with those uf public interest 
<:omblnes others strictly personal in their details ; thus bringing into strong 
rdief the characters of the most eminent actors on the great political theatre. 
A living interest attaches to this correspondence, which we shall look for in 
vain in the colder pages of the historian. History gives us the acts, but letters 
like these, in which the actors speak for themselves, give us the thoughts, of 
the individual. 

M. Groen has done his part of the work well, adhering to the original text 
with scrupulous fidelity, and presenting us the letters in the various languages 
in which they were written. The interstices, so to speak, between the different 
parts of the correspondence, are skilfully filled up by the editor, so as to connect 
the incongruous materials into a well-compacted fabric. In conducting what, 
as far as he is concerned, may be termed the original part of his work, the 
editor has shown much discretion, gathering information from collateral con- 
temporary sources j and, by the side-lights he has thus thrown over the path, 
has greatiy facilitated the progress of the student, and eimbled him to take a 
«urvey of the whole historical ground. The editor is at no pains to conceal his 
-own opinions ; and we have no difficulty in determining the rddgious sect to 
which he belongs. But it is not the less true, that he is ready to render justice 
to the opinions of others, and that be is entitled to the praise of having executed 
ills task with impartiality. 

One may notice a peculiarity in the criticisms of both Groen and Gachard, 
Che more remarkable considering the nations to which they belong; that is, the 

H. K 
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solicitade fhey manifest to place the most fkvourable constraction on the con- 
dact of Philip, and to vindicate his memoiyfrom the wholesale charges so often 
broorht agpahist him, of a systematic attempt to overturn the liberties of the 
Netheriands. The reader, even should he not always feel the cogency of th^r 
argmnents, will not refuse his admiration to the candour of the critics. • 

There is a third publication, recently issued from the press in Brussels, which 
contains, in the compass of a single volume, materials of much importance for 
1^ history of the Netherlands. This is the " C!orrespondance de Marguerite 
d'Antriche,'* by the late Baron Reifflanberg. It is a part of the French corre- 
spondence which, as I have mentioned above, was transferred, in the latter 
part of Philip the Second's reign, from Sfanancaa to Brussels ; but which. 
Instead of remaining there, was removed, after the country had passed under 
the Austrian sceptr^ to the imperial library of Vienna, i^iere it exists, in all 
probability, at the present day. 3ome fragments of this correspondence escaped 
the fate which attended the bulk of it j and it is gleanings from these which 
Reiffenb^rg has given to the woiid. 

That country is fortunate which can conmiand the services of such men as 
these for the illustration of its national annals,— men who with singular 
enthusiasm for their task combine the higher qualifications of scholarship, and 
a talent for critical analysis. By their i)ersevering labours the rich' ore has 
been drawn from the mines where it had lain in darkness for ages. It now 
waits only for the hand of the artist to convert it into coin and give it a 
popular currency. 
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BOOK IV. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE OTTOMAN EMPIEE. 
1559—1563. 

Condition of Tnikey— African Corsairs— Expedition against Tripoli— War on 
the Barbary Coast. 

Thebe are two methods of writing history ;— one by following 
down the stream of time, and exhibiting events in their 
chronological order; the other by disposing of these events 
according to their subjects. The former is the most obvious ; 
and where the action is simple and continuous, as in bioprraphy, 
for the most part, or in the narrative of some grand historical 
event, which concentrates the interest, it is probably the best. 
But when the story is more complicated, covering a wide field, 
and embracing great variety of incident, the chronological 
system, however easy for the writer, becomes tedious and 
unprofitable to the reader. He is hurried along from one scene 
to another without fully apprehending any ; and as the thread 
of the narrative is perpetually broken by sudden transition, he 
carries off only such scraps in his memory as it is hardly pos- 
sible to weave into a connected and consistent whole. Yet this 
method, as the most simple and natural, is the one most 
affected by the early writers,— -by the old Castilian chroniclers 
more particularly, who form the principal authorities in the 
present work. Their wearisome pages, mindful of no order but 
that of time, are spread over as miscellaneous a range of 
incidents, and having as little relation to one another, as the 
columns of a newspaper. 

To avoid this inconvenience, historians of a later period have 
preferred to conduct their story on more philosophical princi- 
ples, having regard rather to the nature of the events described, 
than to tiie precise time of their occurrence. And thus the 
reader, possessed of one action, its causes and its consequences, 
before passing on to another, is enabled to treasure up in his 
memory distinct impressions of the whole. 
N 2 
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In conformity to this plan, I have detained the reader in the 
Netherlands until he had seen the close of Margaret's adminis- 
tration, and the policy which marked the commencement o£ 
her successor's. During this period, Spain was at peace witib 
her European neighbours, most of whom were too much occur 
pied with their domestic dissensions to have leisure for foreign 
war. France, in particular, was convulsed by religious feuds, 
in which Philip, as the champion of the Faith, took not onlj 
the deepest interest, but an active part. To this I shall return 
hereafter. 

But while at peace with her Christian brethren, Spain was 
engaged in perpetual hostilities with the Moslems, both of 
Africa and Asia. The relations of Europe with the East were 
altogether different in the sixteenth century fi'om what they 
are in our day. The Turkish power lay like a dark cloud on 
the Eastern horizon, to which every eye was turned with appre- 
hension ; and the same people for whose protection European 
nations are now willing to make common cause were viewed 
by them, in the sixteenth century, in the light of a common 
enemy. 

It was fortunate for Islamism that, as the standard of the 
Prophet was falling from the feeble cfrasp of the Arabs, it was 
caught up by a nation like the Turks, whose fiery zeal urged 
them to bear it still onward in the march of victory. The 
Turks were to the Arabs what the Romans were to the Greek*. 
Bold, warlike, and ambitious, they had little of that love of 
art which had been the dominant passion of their predecessors, 
and stiU less of that refinement which, with the Arabs, had 
degenerated into effeminacy and sloth. Their form of govern- 
ment was admirably suited to their character. It was am 
immixed despotism. The sovereign, if not precisely invested 
with the theocratic character of the caliphs, was hedjged round 
with so much sanctity, that resistance to his authority was an 
offence against religion as well as law. He was placed at an 
immeasuiable distance above his subjects. No hereditary aris- 
tocracy was allowed to soften the descent, and interpose a 
protecting barrier for the people. All power was derived from 
the sovereign, and, on the death of its proprietor, returned to 
him. In the eye of the sultan, his vassals were all equal, and 
all equally his slaves. 

The theory of an absolute government would seem to imply 

Eerfection in the head of it. But as perfection is not the lot of 
umanity, it was prudently provided by the Turkish constitution 
that the sultan should have the benefit of a council to advise him. 
It consisted of three or four great officers, appointed by himself, 
with the grand-vizier at their head. This functionary was 
possessed of an authority far exceeding that of the prime 
minister of any European prince. All the business of state 
may be said to have passed through his hands. The persona 
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chosen for this higli office were usually men of capacity and 
experience ; and in a weak reig^n they served by flieir large 
authority to screen the incapacity of the sovereign from the 
eyes of his subjects, while they preserved the state from 
detriment. It mi^ht be thought that powers so vast as those 
bestowed on the vizier might have rendered him formidable, if 
not dangjerous, to his master. But his master was placed as far 
above him as above the meanest of his subjects. He had 
unlimited power of life and death ; and how little he was 
troubled with scruples in the exercise of this power is abun- 
dantly shown in history. The bowstring was too often the 
only warrant for the deposition of a minister. 

But the most remarkable of the Turkish institutions, the one 
which may be said to have formed the keystone of the system, 
was that relating to the Christian population of the empire. 
Once in five years a General conscription was made, by means 
of which all the children of Christian parents who had reached 
the age of seven, and gave promise of excellence in mind or 
body, were taken from tneir homes and brought to the capitaL 
They were then removed to different quarters, and placed in 
senunaries where they might receive such instruction as would 
fit them io/r the duties of life. Those giving greatest promise 
of strength and endurance were sent to places prepared for them 
in Asia Minor. Here they were subjected to a severe training, 
to abstinence, to privations of every kind, and to the strict 
discipline which should fit them for the profession of a soldier. 
From this body was formed the famous corps of the janizaries. 

Another portion were placed in schools m the capital, or the 
neighbouring cities, where, under the eye of the sultan as it were, 
they were taught various manly accomplishments, with such a 
smattering of science as Turkish, or rather Arabian, scholarship 
could supply. When their education was finished, some went 
into the sultan's body-guard, where a splendid provision was 
made for their maintenance. Others, intended for civil life, 
entered on a career which might lead to the highest offices in 
the state. 

As all these classes of Christian youths were taken from their 
parents at that tender age when the doctrines of their own 
faith could hardly have taken root in their minds, they were, 
without difficulty, won over to the faith of the Koran ; which 
was further commended to their choice as the religion of the 
state, the only one which opened to them the path of prefer- 
ment. Thus set apart from the rest of the community, and 
cherished by royal favour, the new converts, as they rallied 
round the wirone of their sovereign, became more stanch in 
their devotion to his interests, as well as to the interests of 
the religion they had adopted, than even the Turks themselves. 

This singular institution bore hard on the Christian popula- 
tion, who paid this heavy tax of their own offspring. But it 
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worked well for the monarchy, which, acquiring fresh vigour 
from the constant infusion of new blood into its veins, was slow 
in exhibiting: any signs of decrepitude or decay. 

The most important of these various classes was that of the 
janizaries, whose discipline was far from terminating with the 
school. Indeed, their whole life may be said to have been 
passed in war, or in preparation for it. Forbidden to marry, 
they had no families to engage their affections, which, as with 
the monks and friars in Christian countries, were concentrated 
on their own order, whose prosperity was inseparably connected 
with that of the state. Froud of the privileges which distin- 
guished them from the rest of the army, they seemed desirous 
to prove their title to them by their thorough discipline, and 
by their promptness to execute the most dangerous and dif&cult 
services. Their post was always the post of danger. It was 
their proud vaunt, that they had never fled before an enemy. 
Clad in their flowing robes, so little suited to the warrior, 
armed with the arquebuse and the scimitar, — ^in their hands 
more than a match for the pike or sword of the European, — 
with the heron's plume waving above their heads, their dense 
array might ever oe seen bearing down in the thickest of tJhe 
fight; and more tJian once, when the fate of the empire 
trembled in tlie balance, it was this invincible corps that 
turned the scale, and by their intrepid conduct decided the 
fortune of the day. Guuiering fresh reputation with age, so 
long as their discipline remained unimpaired, they were a 
match for the best soldiers of Europe. But in time this 
admirable organization experienced a change. One sultan 
allowed them to marry ; another, to bring their sons into the 
corps ; a third opened the ranks to Turks as well as Christians ; 
until, forfeiting: their peculiar character, the janizaries became 
confounded with the militia of the empire. These changes 
occurred in the time of Philip the Second; but their conse- 
quences were not folly unfolded till the following century. (1) 

It was fortunate for the Turks, considering the unfimited 
power lodged in the hands of their rulers, that these should 
nave so often been possessed of the courage and capacity for 
using it for the advancement of the nation. From Otnman the 
First, the founder of tie dynasty, to Solyman the Magnificent, 
the contemporary of Philip, the Turkish throne was filled by a 
succession of able princes, who, bred to war, were every year 
enlarging the boundaries of the empire, and adding to its 

(1) For the preceding* pag^es I have been indebted, among: other sources, to 
Sa^rredo, ** Memorias Historicas de los Monarcas Othomanos " (trad. Cast. 
Madrid, l684), and to Ranke, " Ottoman and Spanish Empires ; " to the latter 
in particular. The work of this eminent scholar, resting as it mainly does on 
the contemporary reports of the Venetian ministers, is of the most authentic 
character; while he has the rare talent of selecting facts so significant for 
historical illustration, that they serve the double purpose of both facts and 
reflections. 
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resources. By the middle of the sixteenth century, besides 
their vast possessions in Asia, they held the eastern portions of 
Africa. In Europe, together with the countries at this day 
acknowledging their sceptre, they were masters of Greece ; and 
Solyman, overrunning Transylvania and Hungary, had twice 
carried his victorious oanners up to the walls of Vienna. The 
"battle-ground of the Cross and the Crescent was transferred 
jfrom the west to the east of Europe ; and Germany in the six- 
teenth century became what Spain and the Pyrenees had been 
in the eighth,— the bulwark of Christendom. 

Nor was the power of Turkey on the sea less formidable than 
on the land. Her fleet rode undisputed mistress of the Levant ; 
for Venice, warned by the memorable defeat at Prevesa, in 1538, 
and by the loss of Cyprus and other territories, hardly ventured 
to renew the contest. That wily republic found that it was 
safer to trust to diplomacy than to arms, in her dealings with 
the Ottomans. 

The Turkish navy, sweeping over the Mediterranean, com- 
bined with the corsairs of the Barbary coast, — ^who, to some ex- 
tent, owed allejpianoe to the Porte, — and made frequent descents 
on the coasts of Italy and Spain, committing worse ravages than 
those of the hurricane. From these ravages France only was 
exempt ; for her princes, with an unscrupulous policy which, 
caused general scandal in Christendom, by an alliance with the 
Turksj protected her territories somewhat at the expense of her 
honour. 

The northern coast of Africa, at this time, was occupied by 
various races, who. however they may have differed in other 
respects, all imited in obedience to the Koran. Among them 
was a large infusion of Moors descended from the Arab tribes 
who had once occupied the south of Spain, and who, on its re- 
conquest by the Christians, had fled that country rather than 
renounce the religion of their fathers.. Many even of the Moors 
then living were among the victims of this religious persecution ; 
and they looked with longing eyes on the beautiful land of tlieir 
inheritajice, and with feelings of unc^uenohable hatred on the 
Spaniards who had deprived them of it. 

The African shore was studded with towns, some of them, 
like Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, having a large extent of territory 
adjacent, which owned the sway of some Moslem chief, who 
ruled them in soverei^ state, or it might be, acknowledging, 
for the sake of protection, a qualified allegiance to the Sultan. 
These rude chiefs, profiting by their maritune position, followed 
the dreadful trade of the corsair. Issuing from their strong- 
holds, they fell on the unprotected merchantmen, or, descending 
on the opposite coasts of Andalusia and Valencia, sacked the 
villages, and swept off the wretched inhabitants into slavery. 

The Castilian government did what it could for the protection 
of its subjects. Fortified posts were established along the 
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shores. Watch-towers were raised on the heights, to give notice 
of the approach of an enemy. A fleet of galleys, kept constantly 
on duty, rode off the coasts to intercept the corsairs. The war 
was occasionally carried into the enemy's country. Expeditions 
were fitted out to sweep the Barbary shores, or to batter down 
the strongholds of the pirates. Other states, whose territories 
bordered on the Mediterranean, loined in these expeditions; 
among them Tuscany, Rome, Naples, Sicily, — the two last the 
dependencies of Spain, — and above all Genoa, whose hardy sea- 
men did good service in these maritime wars. To these should be 
added the Knights of St. John, whose little island of Malta, with 
itsiron defences, boldly bidding defiance to the enemy, was thrown 
into the very jaws, as it were, of the African coast. Pledged 
by their vows to perpetual war with the infidel, these brave 
knights, thus stationed on the outposts of Christendom, were 
the first to sound the alarm of an invasion, as they were fore- 
most to repel it. 

The Mediterranean, in that day, presented a very different 
spectacle from what it shows at present, swarming, as it does, 
with the commerce of many a distant land, and its shores 
glittering with towns and villages, that echo to the sounds of 
peaceful and protected industry. Long tracts of deserted terri- 
tory might then be seen on its borders, with the blackened ruins 
of many a hamlet, proclaiming too plainly the recent presence 
of the corsair. The condition of the peasantry of the south of 
Spain, in that day, was not unlike that of our New England 
ancestors, whose rural labours might, at any time, be broken by 
the war-whoop of the savage, as he burst on the peaceful settle- 
ment, sweeping off its wretched inmates — those whom he did 
not massacre — to captivity in the wilderness. The trader, 
instead of pushing out to sea, crept timidly along the shores 
under the protecting winp^s of its fortresses, fearful lest the fierce 
enemy might dart on him unawares, and bear him off to the 
dungeons of Africa. Or, if he ventured out into the open deep, 
it was under a convoy of well-armed galleys, or, armed to the 
teeth himself, prepared for war. 

Scarcely a day passed without some conflict between Christian 
and Moslem on the Mediterranean waters. Not unfreouently, 
instead of a Moor, the command was intrusted to some Cnristiaii 
renegade, who, having renounced his country and his religion 
for tne roving life of a corsair, felt, like most apostates, a keener 
hatred than even its natural enemies for the land he had 
abjured. (1) In these encounters, there were often displayed, on 
both sides, such deeds of heroism as, had they been performed 

(1) Cervantes, in his story of the Captive's adventures in Don Quixote, 
tells us that it was common with a renegado to obtain a certificate from some 
of the Christian captives of his desire to return to Spain ; so that, it he were 
taken in arms against his conntrymen, his conduct would be set down to 
compulsion, and he would thus escape the fangs of the Inquisition. 
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on a wider theatre of action, would have covered the actors 
with immortal fflory* By this perpetual warfare a race of hardy 
and experienced seamen was formed, in the countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean ; and more than one name rose to emi- 
nence for nautical science as well as valour, with which it would 
not be easy to find a parallel in other quarters of Christendom. 
Such were the Dorias of Genoa,~a family to whom the ocean 
aeemed their native element ; and whose brilliant achievements 
on its waters, through successive generations, shed ^n undying 
lustre on the arms of the republic. 

The corsair's life was fall of maritime adventure. Many a 
tale of tragic interest was told of his exploits, and many a sad 
recital of the sufferings of the Christian captive, tugging at the 
oar, or pining in the dungeons of Tripoli and Algiers. Such 
tales formed the burden of the popular minstrelsy of the period, 
as well as of more elegant literature, — the drama and romantic 
fiction. But fact was stranger than fiction. It would have 
been difficult to exagj^erate the number of the Christian captives, 
or the amount of their sufferings. On the conquest of Tunis by 
Charles the Fifth, in 1535, ten thousand of these unhappy 
persons, as we are assured, walked forth from its dungeons, and 
knelt, with tears of gratitude and joy, at the feet of their libe- 
rator. Charitable associations were formed in Spain, for the 
sole purpose of raising funds to ransom the Barbary prisoners. 
But the ransom demanded was frec^^uently exorbitant, and the 
efforts of these benevolent fraternities made but a feeble im- 
pression on the whole number of captives. 

Thus the war between the Cross and the Crescent was still 
cafried on along the shores of the Mediterranean, when the day 
of the Crusades was past in most of the other quarters of Chris- 
tendom. The existence of the Spaniard — as 1 have often had 
occasion to remark — was one long crusade ; and in the sixteenth 
century he was still doing battle with the infidel, as stoutly as 
in the heroic days of the Cid. The furious contests with the 
petty pirates of JBarbary engendered in his bosom feelings of 
even keener hostility than that which grew up in his contests 
with the Arabs, where there was no skulking, predatory foe, 
but army was openly arrayed against army, and they fouffht for 
the soverei^ty of the Peninsula. The feeling of religious 
hatred rekindled by the Moors of Africa extended in some 
de^ee to the Morisco population, who still occupied those terri- 
tories on the southern borders of the monarchy which had 
belonged to their ancestors, the Spanish Arabs. This feeling 
was increased by the suspicion, not altogether without founda- 
tion, of a secret correspondence between the Moriscos and their 
brethren on the Barbary coast. These mingled sentiments of 
hatred and suspicion sharpened the sword of persecution, and 
led to most disastrous consequences, which betore long will be- 
unfolded to the reader. 
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Amon^ the African corsairs was one by tlie name of Dra^t, 
distinguislied for his daring: spirit, and the pestilent actiyity 
with which he pursued the commerce of the Spaniards. In early- 
life he had been made prisoner by Andrew Doria ; and the four 
years durine which he was chained to the oar in the gallej^ 
of Genoa did not serve to mitigate the feelings of hatred which 
he had always borne to the Chnstians. On the recovery of his 
freedom, he resumed his desperate trade of a corsair with re- 
newed activity. Having made himself master of Tripoli, he 
issued out, with his galleys, from that stronghold, fell on the 
defenceless merchantman, ravaged the coasts, engaged boldly in 
fight with the Christian squadrons, and made nis name as 
terrible, throughout the Mediterranean, as that of Barbarossa 
had been in the time of Charles the Fifth. 

The people of the southern provinces, smarting under their 
sufferings, nad more than once besought Philip to send an expe- 
dition against Tripoli, and, if possible, break up this den of 
thieves, and rid tne Mediterranean of the formioable corsair. 
But Philip, who was in the midst of lus victorious campaigns 
against the French, had neither the leisure nor the resources, at 
that time, for such an enterprise. In the spring of 1559, how- 
ever, he gave orders to the duke of Memna Celi, viceroy of 
Sicily, to fit out an armament for the purpose, to obtain the 
co-operation of titie Italian states, and to take command of the 
expedition. 

A worse choice for the command could not have been made ; 
and this not so much from the duke's inexperience; for an 
apprenticeship to the sea was not deemed necessary to form 
a naval commander, in an age when men passed indifferently 
from the land-service to the sea-service ; but, with the excep- 
tion of personal courage, the duke of Medina Celi seems to have 
possessed none of the qualities requisite in a commander, 
whether by land or sea. 

The different Italian powers — Tuscany, Eome, Naples, Sicily, 
Genoa— all furnished their respective quotas. John Andrew 
Doria, nephew of the great Andrew, and worthy of the name he 
bore, had command of the galleys of the republic. To these 
was added the reinforcement of the grand-master of Malta. 
The whole fleet amounted to more than a hundred sail, fifty- 
four of which were galleys; by much the larger part being 
furnished by Spain and her Italian provinces. Fourteen thou- 
sand troops embarked on board the s;g[uadron. So niuch time 
was consumed in prei)aration, that the armament was not ^ot 
ready for sea till late in October, 1559, — ^too late for acting with 
advantage on the stormy African coast. 

This Old not deter the viceroy, who, at the head of the com- 
bined fleet, sailed out of the ^rt of Syracuse in November. 
But the elements conspired against this ill-starred expedition, 
^arcely had the squadron left the port, when it was assailed by 
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a tempest, whicli scattered the vessels, disabled some, and did 
serious damage to others. To add to the calamity, an cpidemio 
broke out amonff the men, caused by the bad quality of the 
provisions furnished by the Genoese contractors. In his distress, 
the duke of Medina Celi put in at the island of Malta. He met 
with a hospitable reception from the grand-master ; for hospi- 
tality was one of the obligations of the order. Full two months 
elapsed before the duke was in a condition to re-embark, with 
his force reduced nearly one-third by disease and death. 

Meanwhile Dragut, having ascertained the object of the ex- 
pedition, had made every effort to put Tripoli in a posture of 
defence. At the same time he sent to Constantinople, to solicit 
the aid of Solyman. The Spanish admiral, in the crippled 
condition of his armament, determined to postpone the attack 
on Tripoli to another time, and to direct his operations for the 
present against the island of Jerbah, or, as it was called by the 
Spaniards, Gtelves. This place, situated scarceljr a league from 
the African shore, in the neighbourhood of Tripoli, had long 
been known as a nest of pirates, who did great mischief in the 
Mediterranean. It was a place of Ul-omen to the Spaniards, 
whose arms had met there with a memorable reverse in the 
reign of Ferdinand the Catholic. (1) The duke, however, land- 
ing with his whole force, experienced little resistance from the 
Moors, and soon made himself master of the place. It was 
defended by a fortress fallen much out of repair ; and, as the 
Spanish commander proposed to leave a garrison there, he set 
aoout restoring the fortifications, or rather constructing new 
ones. In this work the whole armv actively engaged; but 
nearly two months were consumed before it was finished. The 
fortress was then mounted with artillery, and provided with 
ammunition and whatever was necessary for its defence. 
Finally, a garrison was introduced into it, and the command 
intrusted to a gallant officer, Don Alonzo de Sand6. 

Scarcely had these arrangements been completed, and the 
troops prepared to re-embark, when advices reached the duke 
that a large Turkish fleet was on its way from Constantinople 
to the assistance of Dragut. The Spanish admiral called a 
council of war on board of his ship. Opinions were divided. 
Some, among whom was Doria, considering the crippled condi- 
tion of their squadron, were for making the best of their way 
back to Sicily. Others, regarding this as a course unworthy of 
Spaniards, were for standing out to sea, and giving battle to the 
enemy. The duke, perplexed by the opposite opinions, did not 
come to a decision. He was soon spared the necessity of it by 
the sight of the Ottoman fleet, under full sail, bearing rapidly 
down on him. It consisted of eighty-six galleys, each carrying 

(1) See the History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, vol. ii. part. ii. 
«hap. 21. 
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a Imndred janizaries ; and it was commanded by the Turkish 
admiral Piali, a name long dreaded in the Mediterranean. 

At the sight of this formidable armament, the Christians 
were seized with a panic. They scarcely offered any resistance 
to the enemy ; who, dashing into the midst of them, sent his 
broadsides to the right and left, sinking some of the ships, 
disabling others, whUe those out of reach of his guns shamefully 
sought safety in flight. Seventeen of the combined squadron 
were sunk ; four-and-twenty, more or less injured, struck their 
colours ; a few succeeded in regaining the island, and took shelter 
under the guns of the fortress. Medina Oeli and Doria were 
among those who thus made their way to the shore ; and under 
cover of the darkness, on the following night, they effected their 
escape in a frigate, passing, as by a miracle, without notice, 
through the enemy's fleet, and thus securing their retreat to 
Sicily. Never was there a victory more humiliating to the 
vanquished, or one which reflected less glory on the victors, (l) 

Before embarking, the duke Ordered Sande to defend the place 
to the last extremity, promising him speedy assistance. The 
garrison thus left to carry on the contest with the whole 
Turkish army amounted to about five thousand men; its 
original strength being considerably augmented by the fugitives 
from the fleet. 

On the following morning, Piali landed with his whole force, 
and instantly proceeded to open trenches before the citadel, 
"When he had established his batteries of cannon, he sent a sum- 
mons to the garrison to surrender. Sand§ returned for answer, 
that, *' if the place were won, it would not be, like Piali's late 
victory, without bloodshed." The Turkish commander waited 
no longer, but opened a lively cannonade on the ramparts, 
which he continued for some days, till a practicable breach was 
made. He then ordered a general assault. The janizaries 
rushed forward with their usual impetuosity, under a mur- 
derous discharge of artillery and small arms from the fortress 
as well as from the shipping, which was so situated as to sup- 
port the fire of the besieged. Nothing daunted, the bravo 
Moslems pushed forward over the bodies of their fallen com- 
rades ; and, scrambling across the ditch, the leading files suc- 
ceeded in throwing themselves into the breach. But here they 
met with a spirit as determined as their own, from the iron 
array of warriors, armed with pike and arquebuse, who, with 
Sande at their head, formed a wall as impenetrable as the ram- 
parts of the fortress. The contest was now carried on man 
against man, and in a space too narrow to allow the enemy to 
profit by his superior numbers. The besieged, meanwhile,, 
from the battlements, hurled down missiles of every description 

(1) Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagne, torn. ix. p. 415 et seq.— Herrera, Historia 
General, lib. v. cap. 18.— Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, lib. v. cap. 8.— Segrrado,. 
Monarcas Othomanos, p. 234 et seq. 
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on the heads of the assailants. The struggle lasted for some 
hours. But Spanish valour triumphed in the end, and the 
enemy was driven hack in disorder across the moat, while his 
rear hies were sorely galled, in his retreat, by the incessant fire 
of the fortress. 

Incensed by the failure of his attack and the slaughter of his 
brave followers, Piali thought it prudent to wait till he should 
be reinforced by the arrival of Dragut with a fresh supply of 
men and of battering ordnance. The besieged profited by the 
interval to repair their works, and when Dragut appeared, they 
were nearly as well prepared for the contest as before. 

On the corsair's arrival, Piali, ijrovided with a heavier bat- 
tering train, opened a more effective fire on the citadel. The 
works soon ^ave way, and the Turkish commander promptly 
returned to the assault. It was conducted with the same spirit, 
was met with the same desperate courage, and ended, like the 
former, in the total discomhture of the assailants, who with- 
drew, leaving the fosse choked np with the bodies of their 
slaughtered comrades. Acrain and again the attack was renewed, 
by an enemy whose numbers allowed the storming parties to 
relieve one another, while the breaches made by an uninter- 
mitting cannonade gave incessant occupation to the besieged in 
repairing them. Fortunately, the numoer of the latter enabled 
them to perform this difficult service ; and though many were 
disabled, and there were few who were not wounded, they still 
continued to stand to their posts, with the same spirit as on the 
first day of the siege. 

But the amount of the garrison, so serviceable in this i)oint of 
view, was fatal in another. The fortress had been provisioned 
with reference to a much smaller force. The increased number 
of mouths was thus doing the work of the enemy. Notwith- 
standing the strictest economy, there was already a scarcity of 
provisions ; and, at the end of six weeks, the garrison was left 
entirely without food. The water too had failed. A soldier 
had communicated to the Spanish commander an ingenious pro- 
cess for distilling fresh water from salt.(l) This afforded a 
most important supply, though in a very limited Quantity. But 
the wood which furnished the fuel necessary for the process was 
at length exhausted, and to hunger was added the intolerable 
misery of thirst. 

Thus reduced to extremity, the brave Sande was not reduced 
to despair. Calling his men together, he told them that liberty 
was of more value than life. Anything was better than to sur- 
render to such an enemy. And he proposed to them to sally 

(1) ** HaI16 Don Alvaro nn remedio para la falta del agua qne en parte ayudd 
& la necessidad, y fue, que uno de su campo le mostrd, que el agua salada se 
podia destilaf por alambique, y aunque salid buena, y se bevia, no se hazia 
tanta que bastasse, y se gastava mucha lena, de que tenian falta.*' — Herrera^ 
Historia General, torn. i. p. 434. 
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£roiii the fortress that very night, and cut their way, if possible* 
through the Turldsh army, or fall in the attempt. The Spaniards 
heartily responded to the call of their heroic leader. They felt, 
like him, that the doom of slavery was more terrible than 
death. 

That night, or rather two hours before dawn on the twenty- 
ninth of June, Don Alvaro sallied out of the fortress, at the 
head of all those who were capable of bearing arms. But they 
amounted to scarcely more than a thousand men, so greatly 
had the garrison been diminished by death, or disal3ed by 
famine and disease. Under cover of the darkness, they suc- 
ceeded in passing through the triple row of intrenohments, 
without alarming the slumbering enemy. At length, rousea 
by the cries of their sentinels, the Turks sprang to their 
arms, and, gathering in dark masses round the Christians, 
presented an impenetrable barrier to their advance. The 
contest now became furious ; but it was short. The heroic 
little band were too much enfeebled by their long fatigues, 
and by the total want of food for the last two da3rs, to make 
head against the overwhelming number of their assailants. 
Many fell under the Turkish scimitars, and the rest, after 
a fierce struggle, were forced back on the path by which they 
had come, and took refuge in the fort. Their dauntless 
leader, refusing to yield, succeeded in cutting his way through 
the enemy, and threw himself into one of the vessels in the 
port. Here he was speedily followed by sach a throng as 
threatened to sink the bark, and made resistance hopeless. 
Yielding up his sword, therefore, he was taken prisoner, and 
led off in tnumph to the tent of the Turkish commander. 

On the same day the remainder of the garrison, unable to 
endure another assault, surrendered at discretion. Piali had 
now accomplished the object of the expedition ; and, havihsr re- 
established the Moorish authorities in possession of the pi€U}e, 
he embarked, with his whole army, for Constantinople. The 
tidings of his victory had preceded him ; and, as he proudly 
sailea up the Bosphorus, he was greeted with thunders of artil- 
lery from the seraglio and the heights surrounding the capital. 
First came the Turkish galleys, in beautiful order, with the 
banners taken from the Christians ignominiously trailing behind 
them through the water. Then followed their prizes, — ^the 
seventeen vessels taken in the action, — the battered conditiou 
of which formed a striking contrast to that of their conquerors. 
But the prize greater than all was the prisoners, amounting to 
nearly four thousand, who, manacled like so many malefactors, 
were speedily landed, and driven through the streets, amidst 
the shouts and hootings of the populace, to the slave-market of 
Constantinople. A few only, of the higher order, were reserved 
for ransom. Among them were Don Alvaro de Sand^ and a soa 
of Medina Celi. The young nobleman did not long survive his 
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captivity. Don Alvaro recovered his freedom, and lived to take 
ample vengeance for all he had stiffered on his conquerors. (1) 

^ch was the end of the disastrous expedition against Tripoli^ 
which left a stain on the Spanish arms that even the hrave 
conduct of tie garrison at Gelves could not wholly wipe away. 
The Moors were greatly elated by the discomfiture of their 
enemies; and the Spaniards were filled with a proportionate 
degree <^ despondency, as they reflected to what extent their 
coasts and their commerce would hie exposed to the predatwy 
incursions of the corsairs. Philip was especially anxious in 
regard to the safety of his possessions on the African coast. 
The two principal of these were Oran and Mazarquivir, situated 
not far to the west of Algiers. They were the conquests of 
Cardinal Ximenes. The former place was won hy an expedition 
fitted out at his own expense. The enterprises of this remark* 
able man were conducted on a gigantic scale, which might seem 
better suited to the revenues of prmces. Of the two places, Oran 
was the more considerable; yet hardly more important than 
Mazarquivir, which possessed an excellent harbour, — a thing of 
rare occurrence on the Barbary shore. Both had been cherished 
■with care by the Castiliau government, and by no monarch 
more than by Philip the Second, who perfectly understood the 
importance of these possessions, both for the advantages of a 
commodious harbour, and for the means they gave him of 
bridling the audacity of the African cruisers. (2) 

In 1562, the king ordered a squadron of four-and-twenty 
galleys, under the command of Don Juan de Mendoza, to be got 
ready in the port of Malaga, to cairy supplies to the African 
colonies. But in crossing the Mediterranean, the ships were 
assailed by a furious tempest, which compelled them to take 
refuge in the little port of Herradura. The fury of the storm, 
however, continued to increase ; and the vessels, while riding at 
anchor, dashed against one another with such violence, that 
many of them foundered, and others, parting their cables, 
' drifted on shore, which was covered far and wide with the 
dismal wrecks. Two or three only, standing out to sea, and 
braving the hurricane on the deep, were so fortunate as to 
escape. By this frightful shipwreck, four thousand men, in- 
cluding their commander, were swallowed up by the waves. 
The southern provinces were filled with consternation at this 
new calamity, coming so soon after the defeat at Ghelves. It 

(i; For the account of the heroic defence of Gelves, see— and reconcile, if 
the reader can— Herrera, ubi supra; Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagne, torn. ix. 
pp. 416-431 j Leti, Filippo II. torn. i. pp. 349-352; Cabrera, Filipe SegTindo, 
lib. V. cap. 11, 12; Campana, Vita di Filippo II. par. 2, lib. 12; Segrrado, 
Monarcas Othomanos, p. 237 et seq ; Sepulveda, De Rebus Gestis Philippi II. 
pp. «3-87. 

(2) •* Quoita sola utilita ne cava il Re di quel luoghi per conservatione de 
qaaii spende onii anno gran somma di denari delle sue entrate."— Relatione 
Soriano, 1500, MS. 
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seemed as if the hand of Providence was lifted against them in 
their wars with the Mussulmans. (1) 

The Barbary Moors, encouraged by the losses of the Spanish, 
navy, thought this a favourable time for recovering their ancient 
possessions on the coast. Hassem, the dey of Algiers, in par- 
ticular, a warlike prince, who had been engaged m more than 
one successful encounter with the Christians, set on foot an 
expedition against the territories of Oran and Mazar^uivir. 
The government of these places was intrusted, at that time, to 
Don Alonzo de C6rdova, count of Alcaudete. In this post he 
had succeeded his father, a gallant soldier, who, five years 
before, had been slain in battle by this very Hassem, the lord of 
Algiers. Eight thousand Spaniards had fallen with him on the 
field, or had been made prisoners of war. (2) Such were the sad 
auspices under which the reign of Philip the Second began, in 
his wars with the Moslems. (3) 

Oran, at this time, was garrisoned by seventeen hundred 
men ; and twenty-seven pieces of* artillery were mounted on its 
walls. Its fortifications were in good repair ; but it was in no 
condition to stand a siege by so formidable a force as that which 
Hassem was mustering in Algiers. The count of Alcaudete, 
the governor, a soldier worthy of the illustrious stock from 
which he sprang, lost no time in placing both Oran and Mazar- 
^uivir in the best state of defence which his means allowed, and 
in acquainting Philip with the peril in which he stood. 

Meanwhile the Algerine chief was going briskly forward 
with his preparations. Besides his own vassals, he summoned 
to his aid the petty princes of the neighbouring country ; and 
in a short time he had assembled a host in which Moors, Arabs, 
and Turks were promiscuously mingled, and which, in the 
various estimates of the Spaniards, rose from fifty to a hundred 
thousand men. 

Little reliance can be placed on the numerical estimates of the 

(1) Ferreras, Hist. d'Espag^ie, torn. ix. p. 426. — Sepulveda, De Rebus Gestis 
Philippi II. p. 90. 

(2) The details of the battle were given, in a letter dated September 5, 1558, 
i>y Don Alonzo to the king. His father fell, it seems, in an attempt to rescue 
his younger son from the hands of the enemy. Though the father died, the 
son was saved. It was the same Don Martin de Cdrdova who so stoutly 
defended Mazarquivir against Hassem afterwards, as mentioned in the text.—- 
Carta de Don Alonso de Cdrdova al Rey, de Toledo, MS. 

(3) The tidings of this sad disaster, according to Cabrera, hastened the death 
of Charles the Fifth.— (Filipe Segundo, lib. iv. cap. 13.) But a letter from the 
imperial secretary, Gaztelu, informs us that care was taken that the tidings 
should not reach the ear of his dying master. " La muerte del conde de 
Alcaudete y su desbarato se entendid aqui por carta de Dn Alonso su h^o que 
despach6 un correo desde Toledo con la nueva y por ser tan ruyn y estar 
S. Magd. en tal disposicion no se le dixo, y se teudra cuydado de que tampbco 
la sepa hasta que plazca a Dios est^ libre; porque no s6 yo si hay ninguno en 
cuyo tiempo haya sucedido tan gran desgracia como esta." — Carta de Martin 
de Gaztelu al Secretario Molina, de Yuste, Set. 12, 1558, MS.— The original ot 
this letter, like that of the preceding, is in the archives of Simancas. 
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Spaniards in their wars with the infidel. The gross exaggera- 
tion of the numbers brought by the enemy into the field, and 
the numbers he was sure to leave there, with the corresponding 
diminution of their own in both particulars, would seem to infer 
that, in these religious wars, they thought some miracle was 
necessary to show that Heaven was on their side; and the 
greater the miracle the greater the glory. This hyperbolical 
tone, characteristic of the old Spaniards, and said to have been 
imported from the East, is particularly visible in the accounts 
of their struggles with the Spanish Arabs, where large masses 
were brought into the field on both sides, and where the reports of 
a battle took indeed the colouring of an Arabian tale. The 
same taint of exaggeration, though somewhat mitigated, con- 
tinued to a much later period, and may be observed in the 
reports of the contests with the Moslems, whether Turks or 
Moors, in the sixteenth century. 

On the fifteenth of March, 1563, Hassem left Algiers, at the 
head of his somewhat miscellaneous array, sending his battering- 
train of artillery round by water, to meet him at the port of 
Mazarquivir. He proposed to begin by the siege of this place, 
which, while it would afford a convenient harbour for his navy, 
would, by its commanding position, facilitate the conquest of 
Oran. Leaving a strong body of men, therefore, for the invest- 
xnent of the latter, he continued his march on Mazarquivir, 
situated at only two leagues* distance. The defence of this 
place was intrusted by Alcaudete to his brother, Don Martin de 
Cordova. Its fortifications were in ffood condition, and gar- 
nished with near thirty pieces of artillery. It was garrisoned 
by five hundred men, was well provided with ammunition, and 
was victualled for a two months* siege. It was also protected 
by a detached fort, called St. Michael, built by the count of 
Alcaudete, and from its commanding position, now destined to 
be the first object of attack. The fort was occupied by a few 
hundred Spaniards, who, as it was of great moment to gain 
time for the arrival of succours from Spain, were ordered to 
maintain it to the last extremity. 

Hassem was not long in opening trenches. Impatient, how- 
ever, of the delay of his fleet, which was detained by the weather, 
he determined not to wait for the artillery, but to attempt to 
carry the fort by escalade. In tlds attempt, though conducted 
with spirit, he met with so decided a repulse, that he abandoned 
the project of further operations till the arrival of his ships. 
No sooner did this take place, than, landing his heavy guns, he 
■got them into position as speedily as possible, and opened a 
uvely cannonade on the walls of the fortress. The walls were 
jof no great strength. A breach was speedily made, and Hassem 
gave orders for the assault. 

No sooner was the signal given, than Moor, Turk, Arab,~the 
various racep in whose veins glowed the hot blood of the south, 
II. o 
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— sprang^ impetnondy f(»ward. In yain the leading files, as they 
eame on, were awept away by the artillery of the fortress, whik 
the guns of Mazarqnivir did eonal execution on their fixmk. 
The tide mshed on, with an entnnsiaam that overleaped eyer^ 
obstacle. Each man seemed emulous of his oomrsbde^ as if 
desirous to show the superiority of his own tribe or race. The 
ditch, choked up with the dibrts of the rampart and the fasoinea 
that had been thrown mto it, was speedily (sroased ; and while 
some sprang fearlessly into the breach, others endeaToured to 
scale the walls. But eyery where they were met by men as ireob. 
for action as themselves, and possessed of a spint aa intrepid. 
The battle raged along the parapet, and in the breach, where 
the struggle was deamiest. It was the <dd battle, so oft^ 
fought, of the Crescent and the Cross, — ^the fiery African and the 
cool, indomitable European. Arquebuse and pike, sabre and 
scimitar, clashed fearfully against eadi other ; while high above 
the din rose the war-cries of " Allah ! " and " St. Jago ! '" 
showing the creeds and countries of the combatants. 

At one time it seemed as if the enthusiasm of the Mosl^us 
would prevail; and twice the standard of the Crescent was 
planted on the walls ; but it was speedily torn down by the 
garrison, and the bold adventurers who had planted it thrown 
neadUmg into the moat. 

Meanwhile an incessant fire of musketry was kept up from 
the ramparts ; and hand-grenades, mingled with barrels of 
burning pitch, were hurled down, on the heads of the assailants^, 
whose confosion was increased, as their si^ht was blinded by 
the clouds of smoke which rose &om the fascines that had takm 
fire in the ditch. But although their efibrts began to slacken^ 
they were soon encouraged by fresh detachments sent to their 
support by Hassem, and the fight was renewed with redoubled 
fury. These efforts, however, proved equally ineffectuaL The 
Moors were driven back on all points ; and, giving way before 
the invincible coura^ of the Spaniards, they withdrew in such 
disorder across the tosse, now nridged over with the bodies of 
the slain, that, if the garrison had been strong enouglL in. 
numbers, they might have followed the foe to his trenches, and 
inflicted such a Uow as would at once have terminated the 
siege. As it was, the loss of the enemy was fearful ; while that 
of me S^&niards, screened by their defences, was comparatively 
light. T et a hundred lives of the former, so overwhelmiiur 
were their numbers, were of less account than a single life 
among the latter. The heads of fifty Turks, who had mllen in 
the breach or in the ditch, were cut o^ as we are told, by the 
garrison, and sent, as the ^sly trophies of their victory, to 
Gran ; (1) showing the feehngs of bitter hatred— perhaps of 
fear— with which this people was regarded by the Christians* 

(I) Cabrera, Filipe Segnndo, fib. vi. cap. 10» 
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The Mooriali ehieft chafing under this loss, reopened his fire 
on the fortress with greater fury than erer. He then renewed 
the assanlt, bnt with no better success. A third and a fourth 
time he returned to the attack, but in vain. In vain too 
Hassem madlj tore oS his turban, and, brandishing his 
seimitar, with imprecations on his men, drove them forward to 
the ^^t. Theire was no lack of spirit in his followers, who 
poured out their blood like water. But it could not shake the 
oonstanej of the Spaniards, which seemed even to grow 
8tr<Higer as their situation became mote desperate ; and as their 
defences were swept away, they throw themselves on their 
knees, and firom behind the ruins stiU poured down their 
volleys of musketry on the assailants. 

Yet they could not have maintained their ground so long, 
but for a seasonable reinforcement received from Mazarquivir. 
But, however high the spirit, there is a limit to the powers af 
endurance ; and the strength of the garrison was rapidfly giving 
way under incessant vigils and want of food. Their fortifica- 
tions, moreover, pierced through and through by the enemy's 
shot, were no longCT tenable ; and a mine, which Hassem was 
BOW prepared to run under the ramparts, would complete the 
work of destruction. They had obeyed their orders, and stood 
to their defence gallantly to the last ; and they now obtained 
leave to abandon the tort. On the seventh of May, after 
having sustained eight assaults and a siege of three weeks, 
from a host so superior to them in numbers, the garrison 
marched out of the fortress of 8t. Michael. XJnder cover of 
the guns of Mazarquivir, they succeeded in rejoining their 
comrades there with but little loss, and were gladly welcomed 
hy their commander, Bon Martin de Cordova, who rendered 
them tho honour due to thdr heroic conduct. That same day 
Hassem took possession of the fortress. He found only a he^ 
of ruins. (1) 

The Moorish prince, stung with mortification at the price he 
had paid for his victory, and anxious, moreover, to anticipate the 
arrival of succours firimi Spain, now ea^riy pressed forward the 
siege of Masarouivir. With the assistance of his squadrcm, 
the place was closely invested by sea and land. Batteries of 
heavy guns were raised on o|moeite sides of the castle ; and for 
ten days they thundered, without interruption, on its devoted 
walls. When these had been so far shaken as to afibrd an 
opening to the besiegers, Hassem, willing to spare the further 
sacrifice of his men, sent a summcms to Don Martin to sur- 

(1) For this siege, the partictdars of which are given in a manner sufficiently 
confused by most of the writers, see Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagne, torn. ix. p. 431 
et scq. } Cabrera, Fil^ Segundo, lib. vi. cap. 10 ; Sepulveda, De RebuS Gestis 
Pliilippi II. p. 94 J Salazar de Mendoza, Monarquia de Espana (Madrid, 1770), 
torn. ii. p. 127 J Miniana, Historia de Espana, pp. 341, 342} Caro de Torres, 
Historia de las Ordenes Militares, fol. 154. 

2 
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render, intimating, at the same time, that the works were in 
too ruinous a condition to be defended. To this the Spaniard 
coolly replied, that, " if they were in such a condition, Hassem 
miffht come and take them." 

On the signal from their chief, the Moors moved rapidly for- 
ward to the attack, and were soon brought face to face with 
their enemy. A bloody conflict followed, in the breach and on 
the ramparts. It continued more than five hours. The 
assailants found they had men of the same mettle to deal with 
as before, and with defences yet stronger than those they had 
encountered in the fortress of St. Micnael. Here again the 
ardour of the African proved no match for the cool and steady 
courage of the European; and Hassem's forces, repulsed on 
every quarter, withdrew in so mangled a condition to their 
trenches, that he was in no state for several days to renew the 
assault. (1) ^ . 

It would be tedious to rehearse the operations of a siege 
so closely resembling in its details that of the fortress of 
St. Michael. The most conspicuous figure in the bloody drama 
was the commander of the garrison, I)on Martin de C6rdova. 
Freely exposing himself to hardship and danger with the 
meanest of his followers, he succeeded in infusing his own 
unconquerable spirit into their bosoms. On the eve of an 
assault he might be seen ^assin^ through the ranks with a 
crucifix in his liand, exhorfing his men, by the blessed sign of 
their redemption, to do their duty, and assuring: them of the 
protection of Heaven. (2) Every soldier, kindling with the 
enthusiasm of his leader, looked on himself as a soldier of the 
Cross, and felt assured that the shield of the Almighty must 
be stretched over those who were thus fighting the battles of 
the Faith. The Women caught somewhat of the same generous 
ardour, and, instead of coimning themselves to the feminine 
occupations of nursing the sick and the wounded, took an active 
part in the duties of the soldiers, and helped to lighten their 
labours. 

Still the condition of the ^rrison became daily more preca- 
rious as their strength diminished, and their defences crumbled 
around them under the incessant fire of the besiegers. The 
count of Alcaudete in vain endeavoured to come to their relief 
or at least to effect a diversion in their favour. Sallying out of 
Oran, he had more than one sharp encounter with the enemy. 
But the odds against him were too great ; and though he spread 
carnage among the Moslem ranks, ne could ill afford the sacri-, 
fice of life that it cost him. In the mean time, the two 
garrisons were assailed by an enemy from within, more inex- 

(1) According to Cabrera (Fllipe Segundo, lib. vi. cap. 12), two thousand 
infidels fell on this occasion, and only ten Christians; a fair proportion for a 
Christian historian to allow. Ex uno, etc. 

(2) Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagne, torn. ix. p. 455. 
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orable than the enemy at their gates. Famine had begun to 
show itself in some oi its hideous forms. They were already 
reduced to the necessity of devouring the flesh of their horses 
and asses ; (1) and even that was doled out so scantily, as too 
plainly intimated that this sustenance, wretched as it was, was 
soon to fail them. Under these circumstances* their spirits 
would have sunk, had thejr not been sustained by the expecta^ 
tion of succour from Spain; and they cast many a wistful 
glance on the Mediterranean, straining their eyes to the farthest 
verge of the horizon, to see if they could not descry some 
friendly sail upon the waters. 

But rhilip was not immindful of them. Independently of 
the importance of the posts, he felt his honour to be deeply 
concerned in the protection of the brave men, who were 
battling there, for the cause not merely of Castile, but of 
Christendom. No sooner had he been advised by Alcaudete of 
the peril in which he stood, than he gave orders that a fleet 
should be equipped to go to his relief. But such orders, in the 
'disabled condition of the navy, were more easily given than 
executed. Still, efforts were made to assemble an armament, 
and get it ready in the shortest possible time. Even the vessels 
employed to convoy the India galleons were pressed into the 
service. The young cavaliers of the southern provinces eagerly 
embarked as volunteers in an expedition which afforded them 
an opportunity for avenging the insults offered to the Spanish 
arms. The other states bordering on the Mediterranean, which 
had, in fact, almost as deep an interest in the cause as Spain 
herself, promptly furnished their contingents. To these were 
to be added, as usual, the galleys of the Eni^hts of Malta, 
always foremost to unfurl the banner in a war with the infidel. 
In less than two months an armament consisting of forty- two 
large galleys, besides smaller vessels, well manned and abun^ 
dantly supplied with provisions and military stores, was 
assembled in the port of Malaga. It was placed under the com- 
mand of Don Antonio de Mendoza ; who, on the sixth of June, 
weighed anchor, and steered directly for the Barbary coast. 

On the morning of the eighth, at early dawn, the sentinels on 
the ramparts of Mazarquivir descried the fleet like a dark 
speck on the distant waters. As it drew nearer, and the rising 
sun, p:lancing on the flag of Castile, showed that the long* 
promised succour was at nand, the exhausted garrison, almost 
on the brink of despair, gave themselves up to adelirium of 
joy. They embraced one another, like men rescued from a 
terrible fate, and, with swelling hearts, offered up thanks- 
givings to the Almighty for their deliverance. Soon the cannon 
of Mazarquivir proclaimed the glad tidings to the garrison of 
Oran, who replied from their battlements in thunders 'which 

(I) Campana, Vita di FUippo II. torn. ii. p. 138. 
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carried diBmay into l^e hearts of the besie^^ers. If Hassem liad 
any doubt of the cause of these rejoicings, it was ooon. dispelled 
by several Moorish vessels, whicn, scaddiiig before the enemy, 
like the smaller birds before the eagle, brong'ht report that a 
Spanish fleet under fcdl sail was staiming for Mazarquivir. 

No time was to be lost. He oonu&anded his ships l^g in 
the harbour to slip their cables and make the best of their way 
to Algiers. Orders were given at once to raise ike siege. 
Everything was abandoned. Whatever oould be of service to 
the enemy was destroyed. Hassem caused his guns to be over- 
charged, and blew them to pieces. |[i) He disenoombered hmi- 
self of whatever miffht retard his movemeots, and, without 
further delay, began his retreat. 

No sooner did Alcaudete descry the army of the besiegerB <m 
its march across the hills, than he salliea out, at tiie head of 
his cavalry, to annoy them on t^ir retreat. He was soon 
joined by his brother from Mazarquivir, with such of the 
garrison as were in condition for service. But the enemy had 
greatly the start of them. When the Spaniards came up with 
his rear-guard, they &und it entirely composed of janizaries ; 
and this valiant ccxps, madntaining its usual discipline, faced 
about and opposed so determined a front to the assailants, that 
Alcaudete, not caring to ri& the advantages he had already 
gained, drew off his men, and left a free passage to the enemy. 
The soldiers of the two garrisons now mingled together, and 
congratulated one another on their happy deliverance, recount- 
ing their exploits, and the perils and privations they had 
endured : while Alcaudete, emWacing his heroic broths, oould 
hardly restrain his tears, as he gazed on his wan, emaciated 
countenance, and read t^ere the story of his sufferings. 

The tidings of the repulse of the Moslems were recdved with 
unbounded joy throughoiri; Spain. The deepest sympathy had 
been felt for the brave men who, planted on the outposts of the 
empire, seemed to have been abandoned to their fate. The 
king ^ared in tiie public s^itiment, and ^owed his sense of 
the gallant conduct of Alcaudete and his soldiers, by the honours 
and emoluments he bestowed on them. That nobleman, besides 
the grant of a large annual revenue, was made viceroy of 
Navarre. His brother, Don Martin de Cordova, received the 
encomienda of Homaohos, with the sum of six thousand ducats. 
Of&cers of inferior rank obtained the recomp^ue due to thdr 
merits. Even the common soldiers were not forgotten ; and the 
government, with politic liberality, settled pensions on the 
wives and children of those who had perished in the siege. (2) 

• 

(1) Ferreras, Hist. d'Eepagne, torn. ix. p. 401. 
• (2) Ibid. p. 442 et seq.— Cabrera, Filipe Segrondo, lib. vi. cap. 13. — Campana, 
Vita di Rlippo II. torn. i. pp. 137-139.— Herrera, Hist. General, lib. x. cap. 4. 

The last historian closes his account of the siege of Mazarquivir with the 
following not inelegant and certainty not parsinKmious tribute to the beroic 
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Philip now detenumed to fdlow up Ms suoeess ; and, instead 
of egnfining hims^to the defensive, he prepared to carry the 
war into the enemy's oonntry. His first care, however, was to 
. restore the fortifications of Mazarouivir, which soon rose from 
their ruins in greater strength and solidity than before. He 
then projected an expeditioa against Penon de Yelez de la 
Gomera, a place sitaated to ihe west of his own possessions on 
the Barbary coast It was a rocky island fortress, if^h, ^m 
the great strength of its defences, as well as &^m its natural 
position, was deemed impregnable. It was held by a fierce 
•OMTsair, wiiose name had long been terrible in these seas. In 
the smmmer of 1564, .the king, with the aid of his allies, got 
together a powerful* armament, and sent it at onoe against 
Penon de Yelez. This fortress did not make the resistance to 
have been expected ; and, after a siege of scarcely a week's 
duration, the garrison submitted to the superior valour — or 
numbers — of the Christians. (1) 

This conquest was foUowea up, the ensuing year, by an expe- 
dition under Don Alvaro Bazan, the first marquis of Santa 
Cruz, — a name memorable in the naval annals of Castile. The 
object of ihe expedition was to block up the entrance to the 
river Tetuan, in the neighbourhood of the late conquest. The 
banks of this river had long been the refuge of a horde of pesti- 
lent marauders, who, swarmin|r out of its mouth, spread over the 
Mediterranean, and £^ heavily on the commerce <^ the Chris- 
tians. Don Alvaro accomplished his object in the face of a 
desperate enemy, and, after some hard fighting succeeded in 
sinking nine bngantines laden with stones in the mouth of the 
river, and tiius effectually obstructed its navigation. (2) • 

These brilliant successes caused universal rejoicing throiu'h 
Spain and ihe neiprhbouring countries. They were especially 
important for the infiuence they exerted on the spirits of the 
Christians, depressed as these had been by a long: series of mari- 
time reverses. The Spaniards resumed their ancient confidence, 
as they saw that victoary had onoe more returned to their ban- 
ner ; and their ships, which had glided like spectres under the 
diiadow of the coiist, now, losing their apprehensions of the 
•eorsair, pushed boldly <mt upon tiie deep. The Moslems, on the 

•conduct of Don Martin and his followers : — •* Despaes de noventa y dos dias 
qae sostuvo este terrible cerco, y se embarod para Espalia, quedando para 
siempre glarioeo con k>s soldados que con el.se haUaron, eUos por arer aido 
tan obedieBtes, y por laa hazanas que hizieron, y el por el valor y prudenda 
con que los g:ovem6 : por lo qaal es comparado £ qualquiera de los mayores 
Capitanes del mundo."— Historia General, Kb. x. cap. 4. 

(1) ^br^a, Filipe Segrondo, lib. vi. cap. 18.— Herrera, Hist. General, torn. i. 
p. 52)9 et eeq. 

(2) The affair of the Rio de Tetuan is given at lengrth in the despatches of 
Don Alvaro Bazan, dated at Ceuta, March 10, 1565. The correspondence of 
this commander is still pre6«*ved in the family arduves of the marquis of Sai^ 
Cruz, from which the copies in my possession were taken. 
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other hand, as they beheld their navies discomfited, and one 
strong place after another wrested from their jrrasp, lost heart,, 
and, for a time at least, were in no condition for active 
enterprise. 

But while the arms of Spain were thus successful in chastising- 
the Barbary corsairs, rumours reached the country of hostile 
preparations going forward in the East, of a more formidable 
character than any on the shores of Africa. The object of these 
preparations was not Spain itself, but Malta. Yet this little 
island, the bulwark of Christendom, was so intimately oonneoted 
with the fortunes of Spain, that an account of its memorable 
siege can hardly be deemed an episode in the history of Phil^ 
the Second. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE KNIGHTS HOSPITALLEfiS OF ST. JOHN. 
1565. 

Masters of Rhodes— Driven from Rhodes— Established at Malta— Menaced by 
Soljrmaa- LaValette— His PreparatioDB f or Defence. 

The order of the Knights of Malta traces its origin to a remote 
I)eriod,— to the time of the first crusade, in the eleventh century, 
A religious association was then formed in Palestine, under the 
title of Hospitallers of St. John the Baptist, the object of which, 
as the name imports, was to minister to the wants of the sick. 
There was a good harvest of these among the poor pilgrims who 
wandered from all parts of Europe to tne Holy Land. It was 
not long before the society assumed other duties, of a military- 
nature, designed for the defence of the pilgrim no less than his 
relief; and the new society, under the name of the Knights 
Hospitallers of St. John, besides the usual monastic vows,, 
pledged themselves to defend the Holy Sepulchre, and to 
maintain perpetual war against the infidel. (1) 

In its new form, so consonant with the spirit of the age, the 
institution found favour with the bold crusaders, and the acces- 
sion of members from different parts of Christendom ^eady 
enlarged its power and political consequence. It soon nvsdlea 
the fraternity of the Templars, and, like that body, became one 
of the principal pillars of the throne of Jerusalem. After the 
fall of that kingdom, and the expulsion of the Christians from 

(1) Helyot, Hist, des Ordres R^gieux et Militaires (Paris, 1792, 4to.) torn. iii. 
pp. 74-78.— Vertot, History of the Knights of Malta (Eng. tr. London, 1728» 
fol.) vol. ii. pp. 18-24. 
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Palestine, the Knights of St. John remained a short while in 
Cyprus, when they succeeded in conquering Rhodes from the 
Turks, and thus secured to themselves a permanent residence. 

Placed in the undisputed sovereignty of this little island, the 
Knights of Rhodes, as liiey were now usually called, found 
themselves on a new and independent theatre of action, where 
they could display all the resources of their institutions, and 
accomplish their glorious destinies. Thrown into the midst of 
the Mussulmans, on the herders of the Ottoman empire, their 
sword was never in the scahhard. Their ^alleys spread over 
the Levant, and, whether alone or with the Venetians, — the 
rivals of tihe Turks in those seas,— they faithfully fulfilled their 
vow of incessant war with the infidel. Every week saw their 
victorious galleys returning to port with the rich prizes taken 
from the enemy ; and every year the fraternity received fresh 
accessions of prmoes and nobles from every part of Christendom, 
eager to ohtain admission into so illustrious an order. Many of 
these were possessed of large estates, which, on their admission^ 
were ahsoroed in those of the community. Their manors, 
scattered over Europe, far exceeded in numher those of their 
rivals, the Templars, in their most palmy state.(l) And on the 
suppression of that order, such of its vast possessions as were 
not seized hy the rapacious princes in whose territories they 
were lodged, were suffered to pass into the hands of the 
Knights of St. John. The commanderies of the latter— those 
conventual estahlishtoents which faithfully reflected the parent 
institution in their discipline— were so prudently administered, 
that a large surplus from their revenues was annually remitted 
to enrich the treasury of the order. 

The government of this chivalrous fraternity, as provided hy 
the statutes which formed its written constitution, was in its 
nature aristocratical. At the head was the grand-master, 
elected hy the knights from their own hody, and, like the doge 
of Venice, holding nis office for life, with an authority scarcely 
larger than that of this dignitary. The legislative and judicial 
functions were vested in councils, in which the grand-master 
enjoyed no higher privilege than that of a douhle vote. But his 
patronage was extensive, for he had the nomination to the most 
important offices, hoth at home and ahroad. The variety and 
high-sounding titles of these offices may provoke a smile m the 
reader, who might fancy himself occupied with the concerns of 
a great empire, rather than those of a little hrotherhood of 
monks. The grand-master, indeed, in his manner of living, 
affected the state of a sovereign prince. He sent his amhassa? 
dors to the principal European courts ; and a rank was conceded 

(1) Boisgelin, on the authority of Matthew Paris, says that, in 1224, the 
Knights of St. John had 19»000 manors in different parts of Europe, while the 
Templars had but 9,000.— Ancient and Modem Malta (London, 1805, 4to.)r> 
Tol. ii. p. 19. 
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to him next to that of orowned heads,— above that of aoy dneal 
potentate. (1) 

Ho was enabled to maintain this position b^ the wealth vdddi, 
^m the sources alreadjr enumerated, flowed into the ezeheqner. 
Great sums were spent in placing Ihe island in the best sti^ of 
defence, in constructing public works, palaces for the gmnd- 
master, and ample accommodations for the Tarioiis Umguagee, — 
■a technical term, denoting the classification of the members 
according to their respective nations ; Anally, in the embelli^- 
ment of the capital, which yied in the splendour of its 
architecture with the finest oities of Ghristeodom. 

Yet, witii this show of pomp and ma^nifloenee, the Kn^hts 
of Ehodes did not sink into the enervating luxury which was 
ohar^d (m the Temidars, nor did they engage in tiu)6e woridly, 
ambitious schemes which provided the jealousy of ^inees, aim. 
brought ruin on that proud order. In prosperity as in poverfy, 
thev were still true to the joineiples of their institution. Thcar 
galleys still spread ovor the Levant, and came ba(^ victorious 
&om their caravans, as their cruises against the Moslems wez«e 
termed. In every ^iterprise set on foot by the Christian i)ower8 
against the enemies of the Faith, the red banner of St. John* 
with its eight-pointed cross of white, was still to be seen glit- 
tering in the front of battle. There is no example of a military 
institution having religion for its object which, under every 
dbange oi condition, and for so many centuries, maintained so 
inflexibly the purity of its principles, and so conscientiously 
devotod itself to the great object for which it was created. 

It was not to be exi)ected that a mighty power like that of 
the Turks would patiently endure the existence of a petty 
enemy on its borders, which, if not formidable from extent of 
population and empire, like Venice, was even more annoyins: by 
its incessant hostilities, and its depredations on the Turkish 
commerce. More than one sultan, accordingly, h<^in^ to rid 
themselves of the annoyance, fltted out expeditions against ihe 
island, with the design of crushing the hornets in their nest. 
But in every attempt they were foiled by tbe valour <^ this littiie 
band of Christian chivalry. At length, in 1522, Solsrman the 
Second led an expedition in person against Ehodes. For six 
months the brave knights, with their own good swtnds, unaided 
by a single European power, withstood the whole array of the 
Ottoman empire : and when at length forced to surrender, 
they obtained suck honourable terms from Solyman as showed 
he knew how to respect valour, thou^ in a Christian foe. 

Once mc»*e without a home, the ^nip^hts of St. John were 
abroad on the world. The European princes, affecting to con- 
sider the order as now extinct, prepared to coniiscate whatever 

(1) For an account of the institutions of the order of St. John* see Helyat, 
Ordr^s R^grieox, tom. ii. p. 58 et seq. ; also the Oid and New Statates» 
-appended to vol. ii. of Vertot's History of the Knights of Malta. 
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'poBsesdoaiB it had in their tseveral dominions. From this ruin 
it was saved by ihe exertions of L'Isle Adam, the grand- 
master, who showed, at this crisis, as much skill in diplomacy 
as he had before shown x»^owess in the field. Ke visited the 
principal courts in persons, and by his insinuating address, as 
well as arguments, not only turned the sovereigns from their 
purpose, but secured effectual aid for his unfortunate brethr^i. 
The pope o&*ed them a temporar;^ asylum in the papal terri- 
tory ; and Charles the Fifth was mduoed to cede to the order 
tiie island of Malta, and its dependencies, with entire jurisdic- 
tion ov^ the«L, for their permanent residence. 

Malta, which had been annexed by Charles's predecessors to 
Sicily, had descended to that monardi as ^mrt of the dominions 
-of the crown of Aragon. In thus ceding it to the Knights of 
St. John, i^e politic prince consulted his own interests quite as 
much as those of the order. He drew no revenue from the rocky 
isle, but, on the contrary, was charged with its d^ence against 
the Moorish corsairs, who made frequent descents on the spot, 
wasting the country, and dragging: off the miserable people into 
slavery. By this transfer of the island to the military order of 
St. John, he not only relieved himself of all further expense on 
its account, but secured a'permanent bulwark for the protecti<m 
•of his own dominions. 

It was wise in the emperor to consent that the gift should be 
burdened with no other condition than the annual payment of 
a fjEilcon in tc^n of his feudal supremacy. It was also stipu- 
lated, that the order should at no time bear arms against Sicily ; 
a stipulation hardhr necessary with men who, by their vows, 
were pledged to fight in defence of Christendom, and not 
against it.(l) 

In October, 1530, L'Isle Adam and his brave associates took 
possession of their new domsdn. Their hearts sunk within 
them as their eyes wandered over the rocky expanse, forming a 
sad contrast to the beautiful "land of roses" which had so long 
been their abode. (2) But it was not very long before the wil- 
derness before them was to blossom like the rose, under their 
diligent culture. (3) Earth was brought in large quantities, and 

(1) The original deed of cession, in Latin, is published by Vertot, Knights of 
3Ialta, vol. ii. p. 157 et seq. 

(2) " Rhodes," from the Greek po^v. Hie origin of the name is referred 
by etymologists to the great quantity of roses which grew wiil fj i i: hi ^ huiJ. 
The name of MaUa (MeHta) is traced to the wild honey, fLeXi., ihj' ni<.^.r cxceI- 
lent flavour, found among its rocks. 

(3) A recent traveller, after visiting both Rhodes and Malta, ihns attufler^ 
to the change in the relative condition of the two islands. " Wf euc tuld that, 
when L*Isle Adam and his brave companions first landed on thts ^Mufl^ tu^ii- 
Bpirits sank within them at the contrast its dry and barren ^nrfare pro!>e!Tited 
to their delicious lost Rhodes ^ I have qualified myself for mliaddn^ tboJt Jx^ 
most respects the tables are now turned between the two i^ir^jsls^. amT th^jy 
certainly afford a very decisive criterion of the results of Turru ^li aii ] (.Tiris- 
tian dominion." The Earl of Carlisle's Diary in Turkish and Urctk Wa( 
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at great cost, from Sicily. Terraces to receive it were hewn in 
the steep sides of the rock ; and the soil, quickened hy the 
ardent sun of Malta, was soon clothed with the flowing vegeta^ 
tion of the South. Still, it did not raise the gram necessary for 
the consumption of the island. This was regularly imported 
from Sicily, and stored in large pits or caverns, excavated in 
the rock, which, hermetically closed, preserved their context 
unimpaired for years. In a short time, too, the island bristled 
with fortifications, which, combined with its natural defences* 
enabled its garrison to defy the attacks of the corsair. To these 
works was added the construction of suitable dwellings for the 
accommodation of the order. But it was long after, and no^ 
until the land had been desolated b^ the siege on which we are 
now to enter, that it was crowned with the stately edifices that 
eclipsed those of Rhodes itself, and made Malta the pride of the 
Meaiterranean.(l) * 

In their new position the knights were not very differently 
situated from what they had been in the Levant. They were 
still encamped amongst the infidel, with the watch-fires of the 
enemy blazing around them. Again their galleys sailed forth 
to battle with the corsairs, and returned laden with the spoils of 
victory. Still the white cross of St. John was to be seen in the 

?ost of danger. In all the expeditions of Charles the Fifth and 
hilip the Second against the Barbary Moors, from the siege of 
Tunis to the capture of Peiion de Velez, they bore a prominent 
part. With the bravery of the soldier, they combined the skitt 
of the mariner; and on that disastrous day when the Christian 
navy was scattered before Algiers, the Maltese galleys were 
among the few that rode out the tempest. (2) It was not lon^ 
before the name of the Enights of Malta became as formidal^ 
on the southern shores of the Mediterranean, as that of the 
Enights of Rhodes had been in the East. 

(Boston, 1855), p. 304;~an unpretending volume, which bears on every p«g6> 
evidence of the wise and tolerant spirit, the various scholarship, and the sen- 
sibility to the beautiful, so characteristic of its noble author. 

(1) For the account of Malta I. am much indebted to Boisgelin, " Andent 
and Modem Malta." This work gives the most complete view of Malta, both 
in regard to the natural history of the island and the military and political 
history of the order, that is to be found in any book with which I un 
acquainted. It is a large repository of facts crudely put together, with little 
to boast of on the score of its literary execution. It is interesting as ttie^ 
production of a Knight of St. John, one of the unhappy few who survived to 
witness the treachery of his brethren and the extinction of his order. The- 
last of the line, he may well be pardoned, if, in his survey of the glorious 
past, he should naw and then sound the trumpet of gloriflcaUon somewhat 
too loudly. 

(3 J '• The galleys of the order alone re^sted the fury of the waves j and 
when Charles the Fifth was told that some vessels appeared still to live at sea» 
he exclaimed, ' They must, indeed, be Maltese galleys which can outride such 
a tempest ! » The high opinion he had formed of this fleet was fully justified s 
for the standard of the order was soon in sight."~Boisgelin, Ancient and 
Modem Malta, vol. ii. p. 34. 
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Occasionally their ealleys, sweeping by the month of the 
Adriatic, passed into the Levant, and boldly encountered their 
old enemy on his own seas, even with odds greatly against 
them.(l) The Moors of the Barbary coast, smarting under the 
losses umioted on them by their indefatigable foe, more than 
once besought the Sultan to come to their aid, and avenge the 
insults offered to his religion on the heads of the offenders. At 
this juncture occurred tiie capture of a Turkish galleon in the 
Levant. It was a huge vessel, richly laden, ana defended by 
twenty guns and two hundred janizaries. After a desperate 
action, me was taken by the Maltese galleys, and borne off, a 
welcome prize, to the island. She belonged to the chief eunuch 
of the imperial harem, some of the fair inmates of which were 
said to have had an interest in the precious freight. (2) These 
persqpsnow joined with the Moors in the demand for vengeance. 
Solyms^ shared in the general indignation at the insult offered 
to him under the walls, as it were, of his own capital ; and he 
resolved to signalize the close of his reign by driving the 
knig:ht8 6t)m Malta, as he had the commencement of it by 
driving them from Rhodes. 

As it was not improbable that the Christian princes would 
rally in support of an order which had fought so many batties 
for Christendom, Solyman made his preparations on a formid- 
able scale. Rumours of these spread far and wide ; and, as 
their object was unknown, the great powers on the Mediterra- 
nean, each fancying that its own dominions might be the point 
of attack, lost no time in placing their coasts in a state of 
defence. The king of Spain sent orders to his viceroy in 
Sicily to equip such a fleet as would secure the safety of that 
island. 

Meanwhile, the grand-master of Malta, by means of spies 
whom he secretiy employed in Constantinople, received intelli- 
gence of the real purpose of the expedition. The post of 
flrand-master, at tnis time, was held by Jean Farisot de la 
Valette, a man whose extraordinary character, no less than the 
circumstances in which he was placed, has secured him an 
imperishable name on the page of history. He was of an 
ancient feimily from the soutn of France, being of the language 
of Provence. He was now in the sixty-eighth year of ms 
age. ^3) In his youth he had witnessed the memorable siege of 
Khoaes, and had passed successively through every post in the 
order, from the humblest to the highest, which he now occupied. 

(1) BoisgeUn, Ancient and Modem Malta, vol. ii. p. 6i, et alibi. 

(2) The value of the freight was estimated at more than 80,000 ducats. — 
** Se estimo la presa mas de ochenta mil ducados, de sedas de levaute, y 
«lombra8 y otras cosas, cada uno piense lo que se diria en la corte del Tnrco, 
sobrela perdida desta nave tan poderosa, y tan rica."— LaVerdadera Relacion 
de todo lo que el Ano de M. D. LXV. ha succeoido en la Isla de Malta, por 
Francisco Balbi de Correggio, en todo el Sitio Soldado (Barcelona, 1568), fol. 10. 

(3) Ibid. fol. 17. 
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Witli large experience he combined a singnlar discretion, and 
an inflexible 3pirit» founded on entire devotion to tJie great 
eanse in which ne was engaged. It was the conviction ai thi» 
self-devotion which, in part at least, maj have given La 
Yalette that ascend^ioj over the minds of bis brethren, which 
was so important at a crisis like the present. It ma^r have 
been the anticipation of snoh a erisia tki^ kd to his diection 2& 
grand-master m 1^7) when the darimesi coming ovet the 
waters dhowed the necessity of an experienced pilot to weather 
the storm. 

No sooner had the grand-master learned the true destination 
of the Turkish armament, than he sent his emissaries to the 
different Christian powers, soliciting aid for the order in it» 
extremity. He summoned the knights abs^it in foreign lands 
to return to Malta, and take part with their brethren in tile 
coming; struggle. He imputed kree supines of provisions 
and military st^es from Sicilv ana Spam. He d^ed the 
militia of the island, and formed an effective body of more than 
three thousand men ; to which was added a stUl greater 
number of Spanish and Italian troops, raised for him by the 
knights who were abroad. This force was augmented by the 
extraordinary addition of five hundred galley-alaves, whom 
La Valette withdrew from the oar, promising to give them 
their freedom if they served him faithfully. Lastly, the forti- 
fications were put in repair, strengthened with outworks, and 
placed in the best conditi<»i for resisting the enemy. All 
classes of the inhabitants joined in this work. The knight» 
themselves took their part in the toUsome drudgery ; and the 
grand-master did not disdain to labour with the humblest of 
his followers. He not only directed, but, as hands were 
wanted, he set the example of carrying his own orders into 
execution. Wherever his presence was needed, he was to be 
found,— ministerinff to the sick, cheeiing the des^nding,. 
stimulating the inoifferent, chiding t^ diladtory, watdiing over 
the interests of the little community intrusted to his care, with 
parental solicitude. 

While thus emj^oyed. La Valette received a visit from the 
Sicilian viceroy, Don Garcia de Toledo, the conqueror of Penon 
de Velez. He came, by Philip's orders, to concert with the 
grand-master the best means of defence. He assured the 
latter that, so soon as he had assemMed a fieet, he would come 
to his relief ; and he left his natural 8<m with him, to learn the 
art of war under so experienced a commander. La Valette was 
comforted by the viceroy's promises- of succour. But he well 
knew that it was not to the promises of others he was to trust, 
in his present exigency, but to his own efforts and those of his 
brave companions. 

The knights, in obedience to his call, had for the most part 
now arrived, each bringing with him a number of servants and 
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ether followers. Some few of the more jstged and infirm 
remained behind ; bat this not so much from innrmity and age, 
as from the imp^tanee of haying some of its members to watch 
over the interests of the commnnity at foreign courts. La 
Yalette was touched by the alacrity with which his brethren 
repaired to their posts, to stand by their order in the dark honr 
of its fortunes. He tenderly embraced them ; and soon after- 
wards, calling them together, he disoonrsed with them on the 
perilous position in which they stood, with the whole strength 
of the MoiHrish and Turldsh empires nmsteri^ against them. 
" It was the great battle ei the Cross and the Acnran/' he said,. 
" that was now to be bought. They were the chosen soldiers of 
the Cross ; and, if Heaven required the sacrifice of their liyes,. 
there could be no better time than this glorious occasion." The 
grand-master then led the way to the chapel of the conyent,. 
where he and his brethren, aner devoutly confessing, partook 
of the sacrament, and, at the foot of the altar, solemnly renewed 
their yows to defend the Church against the infidel. With 
minds exalted by these spiritual exercises, all worldly interests 
seemed, from that moment, says their histcman, to lose their 
hold on their affections. They stood like a company of martyrs, 
— ^the forlorn hope of Christendom, i)repared, as their chief haa 
said, to offer up their liyes a sacrifice to the great cause in 
which they were engaged. Such were the feelings with which 
La Valette and his comi^anions, having completed their prepa- 
rations, now calmly awaited the c(»ning of the enemy. (1) 



CHAPTER IIL 

SIEGE OP MALTA. 
1565. 

Condition of Malta— Arrival of the Turks— They reconnoitre tiie Island — 
Siege of St. Ehoao— Its Heroic Defence— Its Fail. 

Befohe entering on the particulars of this memorable siege, it 
will be necessary to make the reader somewhat acquainted with 
the country which was the scene of operations. The island of 
Malta is about seventeen miles long and nine broad. At the 
time of the siege it contained some twelve thousand inhabi- 

(1) Vertot, KnightB of Malta, vol. ii. pp. 192-196.- Sagredo, Monarcas 
Otiiomanos, p. 244.— Balbi, Verdadera Relacion, fol. 26 et seq. — Boisgelin, 
Ancient and Modem Malta, vol. ii. pp. 71-73.— De Thou, Hist. Universelle, 
torn. V. pp. 51-53.— J. M. Calderon de la Barca, Gloriosa Defensa de Malta. 
(Madrid, 179&), p. 2S. 
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tants, exclusive of the members of the order. They were 
gathered, for the most part, into wretched towns and villages, 
the principal one of which was defended by a wall of some 
strength, and was dignified with the title of Civita Notable, — 
" Illustrious City." As it was situated in the interior, near 
the centre of the island, the knights did not take up their 
jesidence there, but preferred the north-eastern part of Malta, 
looking towards Sicily, and affording a commodious harbour for 
their galleys. 

The formation of the land in this quarter is very remarkable. 
A narrow rocky promontory stretches out into the Mediterra- 
nean, dividing its waters into two small gulfs, — ^that on the west 
being called Marza Musiette^ or Port Musiette, and that 
towards the east, which now bears the name of Valetta harbour, 
being then known as the Great Port. The extreme point of the 
promontory was crowned by the castle of St. Elmo, built by 
the order, soon after its arrival in the island, on the spot which 
oommanded the entrance into both harbours. It was a fortress 
of considerable strength, for which it was chiefly indebted to 
its position. Planted on the solid rock, and washed, for the 
^eater part of its circuit, by the waters of the Mediterranean, 
it needed no other defence on that quarter. But towards the 
land it was more open to an enemy ; and, though protected by 
^ dry ditch and a counterscarp, it was thought necessary to 
secure it still further, by means of a ravelin on the south-west, 
which La Valette had scarcely completed before the arrival of 
the Turks. 

Port Musiette, on the west, is that in which vessels now per- 
form quarantine. The Great Port was the most important ; 
for round that was gathered the little community of Knights. 
Its entrance, which is not more than a quarter of a mile in 
width, is commanded by two headlands, one of them crested, as 
above mentioned, by tne fort of St. Elmo. The length of the 
harbour may be nearly two miles ; and the water is of sufficient 
depth for ships of the greatest burden to ride there in security, 
sheltered within the encircling arms of the coast from the 
storms of the Mediterranean. 

From the eastern side of this basin shoot out two projecting 
headlands, forming smaller harbours within the Great Port. 
The most northerly of these strips of land was defended by the 
castle of St. An^elo, round which clustered a little town, called 
by way of eminence // 5or^o,— "The Burgh,"-— now more 
proudly styled '* The Victorious City." It was here that the 
order took up its residence, — ^the grand-masters establishing 
themselves in the castle ; and great pains were taken to put the 
latter in a good state of defence, while the town was protected 
by a wall. On the parallel strip of land, known as the island 
of La Sangle, from a grand-master of that name, stood a fort, 
•called the fort of St. Michael, with a straggling population 
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fathered around it, now busily employed in strengthening the 
efenees. Between the two headlands lay the Port of GaQeys, 
serving, as its name imports, as a haven for the little navy 
of the order. This port was made more secure by an iron 
chain drawn across its entrance, &om the extreme point of one 
headland to the other. 

Such were the works constructed by the knights in the brief 
period during which they had occupied the island. They were 
Bo far imper^ct, that many a commanding eminence, which the 
security of the country required to be strongly fortified, still 
remained as naked and exposed as at the time of their arrival. 
This imperfect state of its defences presented a strong contrast 
to the present condition of Malta, bristling all over with forti- 
:fications, which seem to form part of the living rock out of 
which thep spring, and which, in the hands of a power that 
holds possession of the sea, mi^ht bid defiance to the world. 

The whole force which La Valette could muster in defence of 
the island amounted to about nine thousand men. This in- 
cluded seven hundred knights, of whom about six hundred had 
already arrived. The remainder were on their way, and joined 
him at a later period of the siese. Between three and four 
thousand were Maltese, irregularly tramed, but who had 
already gained some experience of war in their contests with 
the Barbary corsairs. The rest of the army, with the exception 
of five hundred galley-slaves, already noticed, and the personal 
followers of the knights, was made up of levies &om Spain and 
Italy, who had come over to aid in the defence. The useless 
part of the population — ^the infirm and the aged— had for the 
most part been shipped off to Sicily. There still remained, 
however, numbers of women and children ; and the former, 
displaying the heroic constancy which, in tunes of trouble, so 
often distinguishes the sex, did ^ood service during the siege, 
by tending the sick and by cheering the flagging spirits of tne 
soldier. (1) 

This httle army La Valette distributed on the several 
stations, assigning each to some one of the languages, or 
nations, that the spirit of emulation might work its enects on 
the chivalry of the order. The castle of St. Elmo was the 
point of first importance. It covered so contracted a piece of 
ground, that it scarcely afforded accommodation for a thousand 
men ; and not more than eight hundred were shut up within 
its walls at the commencement of the siege. (2) Its dimensions 
did not admit of its being provided with magazines capable of 

(1) Vertot, Knights of Malta, vol. ii. p. 197.— Balbi, Verdadera Relacion, 
fol. 28.— The latter chronicler, who gives a catalogue of the forces, makes 
the total amount of fighting men not exceed six thousand one hundred. He 
speaks, however. Of an indefinite number besides these, including a thousand 
slaves, who in various ways contributed to the defence of the island. 

(2) "De modo que quftdo los Turcos llegaron sobre sant Ermo, hauia 
ocbodentoshombres dentro para pelear."— Balbi, Verdadera Relacion, fol. 37* 

II. P 
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lioldin^ any large quantity of provisions, or military stores, for 
which it was nnfortunately obliged to rely on its communica- 
tion with U Borgo, the town across the harbour. The masonry 
of the fort was not in the beet repute ; though the works were 
lined with at least thirty pieces of artillery, looking chiefly 
towards the land. Its garrison, which usually amounted to 
sixty soldiers, was under the command of an aged knight, 
named De Broglio. The grand-master reinforced this body 
with sixty knights under the bailiff of Negropont, a yeteran 
in whose well-med valour La Yalette placea entire confidence. 
He was strengthened by two companies of foreign levies, under 
the command of a Spanish cavalier named La Cerda.(l) 

Various other points were held by small detachments, with 
some one of the order at the head of each. But the stren^h of 
the force, including nearly all the remainder of tiie knights, 
was posted in the castle of St. Angelo and in the town at its 
"base. Here, La Yalette took his own station, as the spot which, 
by its central position, would enable him to watch over the 
interests of the whole. All was bustle in this quarter, as the 
people were busily employed in strengthening the defences of 
me town, and in razing buildings in the suburbs, which the 
grand-master feared might afford a lodgement to the enemy. 
In this work their labours were aided by a thousand slaves, 
taken from the prison, and chained together in couples. (2) 

On the momins: of the eighteenth of May, 1565, the Turkish 
fleet was descried by the sentinels of St. Elmo and St. Angelo, 
about thirty miles to the eastward, standing directly for Malta. 
A gun, the signal agreed on, was flred from each of the forts to 
warn the inhabitants of the country to withdraw into their 
villages. The fleet amounted to one hundred and thirty royal 
galleys, with flfty of lesser size, besides a number of transports 
with the cannon, ammunition, and other military stores. ^3) 
The breaching artillery consisted of sixty-three guns, tiie 
smallest of which threw a ball of fifty-six pounds, and some 
few, termed basilicas, carried marble bullets of a hundred and 
twelve pounds* weight. (4) The Turks were celebrated for the 
enormous calibre oftheir guns, from a very early period ; and 
they coiitinued to employ those pieces long after they had given 



(1) Balbi, Yerdadera Relacion, fol. 31.— Vertot, Knights of Malta, voL u. 
p. 198. 

(2) " En este tiempo ya todos los esclanos assi de sant Juan oomo de parti, 
colares estauan en la carcel, que serift bien mil esclauos. Y qnando los 
sacauan a trabajar a las postas adonde se trabajaua, los sacanan de dos en 
dos, asidos de vna cadena. "—Balbi, Yerdadera Relacion, foL 37. 

(3) Ibid. fol. 23. 

(4) Ibid. fol. 21.— Yertot says, of a taundred and sixty- pounds* weight 
(Knights of Malta, vol. ii. p. 202). Yet even this was far surpassed by the 
mammoth cannon employed by Mahomet at the siege of Constantinople, in 
the preceding century, which, according to Gibbon, threw stone bullets of six 
hundred pounds. 
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•way, in the rest of Europe, to cannon of more moderate and 
manageable dimensions. 

The number of soldiers on board, independently of the mari- 
ners, and including six thousand janizaries, was about thirty 
thousand, — ^the flower of the Ottoman army.(l) Their appoint- 
ments were on the most perfect scale, and everything was pro- 
vided requisite for the prosecution of the siege. Never, pro- 
bably, had there been seen so magniflcent an armament in the 
-waters of the Mediterranean, it was evident that Solyman 
was bent on the extermination of the order which he had once 
driven into exile, but which had now renewed its strength, and 
"become the most formidable enemy of the Crescent. 

The command of the expedition was intrusted to two officers. 
One of these, Piali, was the same admiral who defeated the 
Spaniards af Gelves. He had the direction of the naval opera- 
tions. The land forces were given to Mustapha, a veteran 
nearly seventy years of age, whose creat experience, combined 
with military talents of a high order, had raised him to the 
liead of his profession. Unfortunately, his merits as an officer 
were tarnished by his cruelty. Besid.es the command of the 
army, he had a general authority over the whole expedition, 
which excited the jealousy of Piali, who thought himself 
injured by the preference given to his rival. Thus feelings 
of mutual distrust arose in the bosoms of the two chiefe, 
which to some extent paralyzed the operations of each. 

The Turkish armada steered for the south-eastern quarter of 
the island, and cast anchor in the port of St. Thomas. The 
troops speedily disembarked, and spread themselves in detached 
bodies over the land, devastating the country, and fallin^r on all 
stragglers whom they met in the fields. Mustapha, with the 
main body of the arm^, marching a short distance into the 
interior, occupied a rising ground, only a few miles from H 
Borgo. It was with difficulty that the inhabitants could be 
prevented from issuing from the gates, in order to gaze on 
the show presented by the invaders, whose ma^ificent array 
staretched far beyond the hills, with their bnght arms and 
banners glittering in the sun, and their warlike music breath- 
ing forth notes of defiance to the Christians'. La Yalette, in 
bis turn, caused the standard of St. John to be xmfurled from 
the ramparts of the castle, and his trumpets to answer in a 
similar strain of defiance to that of the enemy. (2) 

Meanwhile the grand marshal, Coppier, had sallied from 
the town at the head of a small troop, and fallen upon some of 
the detachments which were scouring the country. The suc- 
cess of his arms was shown by the gory heads of the slaughtered 

(1) Balbi, Verdadera Reladon, fol. 26.— The old soldier goes into tlie com- 
position of the Turkish force, in the general estimate of which he jdoes not 
differ widely ft-om Vertot. 

(2) Balbi, Verdadera Belacion, fol. 34. 
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Turks, which he sent back to II Borgo as the trophies of 
victory. (1) La Valette's design, in permitting these encounters, 
was to familiarize his men with the novel aspect and peculiar 
weapons of their enemies, as well as with the fierce war-cries 
which the Turks raised in battle. But the advantages gained 
in these skirmishes did not compensate the losses, however 
light, on the part of the Christians ; and after two knights 
and a number of the common file had been slain, the grand- 
master ordered his followers to remain quietly within the 
walls of the town. 

It was decided in the Turkish council of war, to begin opera- 
tions with the siege of the castle of St. Elmo ; as the posses- 
sion of this place was necessary to secure a safe harbour for die 
Turkish fleet. On the twenty-fourth of May, the trenches 
were opened, — if that can be said where, from the rocky, impe- 
netrable nature of the ground, no trenches could be aug, £ad. 
the besiegers were obliged to shelter themselves behind abreast- 
work formed of planks, having the space between them filled 
with earth brought from a distance, and held together by straw 
and rushes. At certain intervals Mustapha indicated the points 
for batteries. The principal of these was a battery where ten 
guns were mounted, some of them of the largest calibre ; and 
although artillerjr practice was very different from what it is 
in our times, with so much greater experience and more 
manageable engines, yet masonry stronger than that of St. Elmo 
might well have crumbled under the masses of stone and iron 
that were now hurled against it. 

As the works began to give way, it seemed clear that the 
garrison must rely more on their own strength than on that of 
their defences. It was resolved, therefore, to send to the grand- 
master and request reinforcements. The Chevalier de la Cerda 
was intrusted with the mission. Crossing over to II Borgo, be 
presented himself before La Yalette, and insisted on the neces- 
sity of further support if the fort was to be maintained against 
the infidel. The grand-master listened, with a displeasure 
which he could not conceal, to this application for aid so ear^y 
in the sie^e ; especially as it was made in the presence of majy 
of the knights, who might well be disheartened by it. He 
coldly asked La Cerda what loss the garrison had suffered. The 
knieht, evading the question, replied, that St. Elmo was in the 
condition of a sick man who requires the aid of the physician, 
" I will be the physician," said La Valette, " and will bring 
such aid that, if I cannot cure your fears, I may at least hope 
to save the place from falling into the hands of the enemy." So 
impressed was he with the importance of maintaining this post 
to the last extremity, if it were only to gain time for the Sicilian 
succours, that he was prepared, as he said, to throw himscdf 

(1) Balbi, Verdadera Rdacion, fol. 34. 
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into the fortress, and, if need were, to bury himself in its 
ruins. 

From this desperate resolution he was dissuaded by the 
xtnanimous voice of the knights, who represented to him that it 
•was not the duty of the commander-in-chief to expose himself 
like a common soldier, and take his place in the iorlom hope. 
The grand-master saw the justice of these remonstrances ; and, 
as the knights contended with one another for the honour of 
assuming the post of danger, he allowed fifty of the order, 
together with two companies of soldiers, to return with La Cerda 
to the fort. The reinforcement was placed under command of 
the Chevalier de Medran, a gallant soldier, on whose constancy 
and courage La Yalette knew he could rely. Before its depar- 
ture, the strength of the force was increased by the arrival of 
several knights from Sicily, who obtained the grand-master*a 
leave to share the fortunes of their brethren in St. Elmo. The 
troops were sent across the harbour, together with supplies of 
fooa and ammunition, in open boats, under cover of a heavy fire 
from the guns of St. Angelo. A shot happened to fall on a 
stone near the trenches, in which Piali, the Turkish admiral, 
was standing ; and, a splinter striking him on the head, he wais 
severely, though not mortally wounded. La Valette took ad- 
vantage of the confusion created by this incident to despatch a 
galley to Sicily, to quicken the operations of the viceroy, and 
obtain from him the promised succours. To this Don Garcia 
de Toledo replied by an assurance that he should come to his 
relief by the middle of June.(l) 

It was now the beginning of that month. Scarcely had 
De Medran entered St. Elmo, when he headed a sally against 
the Turks, slew many in the trenches, and put the remainder to 
flight. But they soon returned in &uch overwhelming force as 
compelled thfe Christians to retreat and take refuge within 
their works. Unfortunately, the smoke of the musketry, borne 
along by a southerly breeze, drifted in the direction of the 
castle ; and under cover of it, the Turks succeeded in getting 
possession of the counterscarp. As the smoke cleared away, the 
garrison were ^eatly dismayed at seeing the Moslem standard 
planted on their own defences. It was in vain they made every 
effort to recover them. The assailants, speedily intrenching 
themselves behind a parapet formed of gabions, fascines, and wool- 
sacks, established a permanent lodgement on the counterscarp. 

From this point, they kept up a lively discharge of musketry 
on the ravelin, killing such of its defenders as ventured to show 
themselves. An untoward event soon put them in possession of 
the ravelin itself. A Turkish enp^ineer, reconnoitring that out- 
work from the counterscarp, is said to have perceived a sentinel 

(1) Balbi, Verdadera Relacion, fol. 37 et seq.— Yertot, Knights of Malta, 
vol. ii. pp. 200-202.— Calderon, Gloriosa Defeusa de Malta, p. 42.— Cabrera, 
Filipe Segundo, lib. yi. cap. 24. 
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asleep on Ms post. He gave notice to Ms conntrymen ; and a 
party of janizaries succeeded, by means of their ladders, in 
scaling the walls of the rayelin. The cuard, though few in 
number and taken by surprise, stUl enaeavoured to maintain 
the ^lace. A sharp skirmish ensued. But the Turks, speedily 
reinforced by their comrades, who flocked to their support 
overpowered the Christians, and forced them to give way. Some 
few succeeded in effecting their retreat into the castle. The 
janizaries followed close on the fugitives. For a moment it 
seemed as if Moslem and Christian would both be hurried alongr 
by the tide of battle into the fort itself. But fortunately the 
bailiff of iN'egropont, De Medran, and some other cavaliers, 
heading their followers, threw themselves on the enemy, and 
checked the pursuit. A desperate struggle ensued, in wMch 
science was of no avail, and victory waited on the strongest. 
In the end the janizaries were forced to retreat in their turn. 
Every inch of ground was contested ; until the Turks, pressed 
hard by their adversaries, fell back into the ravelin, where, 
with the aid of their comrades, they made a resolute stand 
against the Christians. Two cannon of the fortress were now- 
brought to- bear on the outwork. But, though their volleys 
told with murderous effect, the Turks threw themselves into 
the midst of the fire, and fearlessly toiled, until, by means of 
gabions, sand-bags, and other materials, they had built up a 
parapet which secured them from annoyance. All further con- 
test was rendered useless; and the knights, abandoning this 
important outwork to the assailants, sullenly withdrew into 
the fortress, (l) 

While this was going on, a fresh body of Turks, bursting into 
the ditch through a breach in the counterscarp, endeavoured to 
carry the fortress by escalade. Fortunately, their ladders were 
too short ; and the garrison, plying them with volleys of mus- 
ketry, poured down, at the same time, such a torrent of missiles 
on their heads as soon strewed the ditch with mangled limbs 
and carcasses. At this moment a party, sallying from the fort, 
fell on the enemy with great slaughter, and drove them— such 
as were in condition to fly— back into their trenches. 

The engagement, brought on, as we have seen, by accident 
lasted several hours. The loss of the Turks greatly exceeded 
that of the garrison, which amounted to less than a hundred 
men, twenty of whom were members of the order. But the 
greatest loss of the besieged was that of the counterscarp and 

(i; In Vertot*s account of this afilair, much is said of a nondescript outwork, 
termed a cavalier,— con\ejmg a different idea from what is understood by 
that word in modem fortifications. It stood without the walls, and was 
connected with the ravelin by a bridge, the possession of which was ho^ 
contested by the combatants. Balbi, the Spanish soldier, so often quoted,— 
one of the actors in the siege, though stationed at the fort of St. Michael,-^ 
speaks of the fight as being carried on in the ditch. His account has tlw 
merit of being at once the briefest and the most intelligible. 
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ravelin. Thus shorn of its outworks, the castle of St. Elmo 
stood like some bare and solitary trunk exposed to all the fury 
of the tempest. (1) 

The loss of the ravelin gave the deepest concern to La Yalette, 
which was not mitigated by the consideration that it was to be 
charged, in part at least, on tbe negligence of its defenders. It 
made him the more solicitous to provide for the security of the 
castle ; and he sent his boats over to remove the wounded, and 
replace them by an e<iual number of able-bodied knights and 
soldiers. It was his intention that the garrison should not be 
incumbered with any who were unable to assist in the defence. 
Among the new recruits was the Chevalier de Miranda,— ^ne of 
the most illustrious members of the order, who had lately arrived 
from Sicily, — a soldier whose personal authority, combined with 
great military knowledge, i)roved eminently useful to the garrison. 

The loss which the besiegers had sustained in the late en- 
counter was more than counterbalanced by the amval, at this 
time, of Dragut, the famous pasha of Tripoli, with thirteen 
Moorish gaUey s. He was welcomed by salvos of artillery and 
the general rejoicing of the army ; and this not so much on 
account of the reiniorcement which he brought — the want of 
which was not then felt — as of his reputation ; for he was no 
less celebrated as an engineer than as a naval commander. The 
saltan, who had the highest opinion of his merits, had ordered 
his generals to show him the greatest deference ; and they, at 
once, advised with him as to the best means of prosecuting the 
«iege. The effect of his counsel was soon seen in the more judi- 
cious and efficient measures that were adopted. A battery of 
four culverins was established on the western headland com- 
manding the entrance of Port Musiette. It was designed to 
operate on the western flank of the fortress ; and the point of 
land on which it stood is still known by the name of the 
redoubtable corsair. 

Another battery, much more formidable from the number and 
size of the pieces, was raised on an eminence to the south of 
St. Elmo, and played both upon that fort and upon the castle of 
St. Angelo. The counterscarp of the former fortress was shaved 
away, so as to allow a free range to the artillery of the be- 
siegers ;(2) and two cannon were planted on the ravelin, which 
directed a searching fire on the interior of the fortress, compel- 
ling the garrison to shelter themselves behind retrenchments 
constructed under the direction of Miranda. (3) 

(1) Balbi, Verdadera Relacion, foL 40. 41.— Vertot, Knights of Malta, vol. ii. 
pp. 203-205. — Calderon, Gloriosa Defensa de Malta, p. 48 et seq. — Sagredo, 
Monarchas Othomanos, p. 245.— -Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, lib, vi. cap. 24. — 
Herrera, Historia General, lib. xiL cap. 4. 

(2) Balbi, Verdadera Relacion, tol. 39. 

(3) Ibid. fol. 39-42.— Calderon, Gloriosa Defensa de Malta, p. 46.— De Thou, 
Hist. Universelie, torn. v. p. 58.— Vertot. Knights of Malta^ vol. ii. p. 204.— 
.Miniana, Hist, de Espaua, p. 350. 
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The artillery of the Turks now opened with dreadful effect, 
as they concentrated their fire on the naked walls of St. Elmo. 
No masonry could long withstand the tempest of iron and i)on- 
derous marhle shot which was hurled from the gigantic engines 
of the besiegers. Fragments of the wall fell off as if it had 
been made of plaster ; and St. Elmo trembled to its foundations 
under the thunders of the terrible ordnance. The heart of 
tiie stoutest warrior might well have faltered as he saw the 
rents each day growing wider and wider, as if gaping to 
give entrance to the fierce multitude that was swarming at 
Qie gates. 

In this extremity, with the garrison wasted by the constant 
firing of the enemy, worn down by excessive toil, many of the 
knights wounded, aU of them harassed by long-protracted 
vigils, it was natural that the greater part should feel they had 
done all that duty required of them, and that without loss 
of honour, they might retire from a post that was no longer 
tenable. They accordingly resolved to apply to the grand- 
master, to send his boats at once to transport them and the rest 
of the garrison to II Borgo. The person whom they chose for 
the mission was the Chevalier de Medran, who, as La Valette 
would know, was not likely to exaggerate the difficulties of their 
situation. 

De Medran accordingly crossed the harbour, and in an inter- 
view with the grand-master, explained the purpose of his visit. 
He spoke of the dilapidated state of the fortifications, and dwelt 
on the forlorn condition of the garrison, which was only to be 
sustained by constant reinforcements from 11 Borgo. But this 
was merely another mode of consuming the strength of the 
order. It would be better, therefore, instead of prolonging a . 
desperate defence, which must end in the ruin of the defenders, 
to remove them at once to the town, where they could make 
common cause with their brethren against the enemy. 

La Valette listened attentively to De Medran's arguments, 
which were well deserving of consideration. But as the affair 
was of the last importance to the interests of his little commu- 
nity, he chose to lay it before the council of Grand Crosses^ — 
men who filled the highest stations in the order. They were 
unanimously of the same opinion as De Medran. Not so was 
La Valette. He felt that with the maintenance of St. Elmo 
was connected the very existence of the order. The viceroy of 
Sicily, he told his brethren, had declared that, if this strong 
post were in the hands of the enemy, he would not hazard his 
master's fleet there to save the island. And, next to their 
own good swords, it was on the Sicilian succours that they 
must rely. The knights must maintain the post at all hazards. 
The viceroy could not abandon them in their need. He himself 
would not desert them. Pe would keep them well supplied with 
whatever was. required for their defence; and, if necessary^ 
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'would go over and take the cominaiid in person, and make 
good the place against the infidel, or die in the breach. 

The elder knights, on learning the grand-master's decision* 
declared their resolution to abide oy it. They knew how lightly 
he held his life in comparison with the cause to which it was 
consecrated ; and they avowed their determination to shed the 
last drop of their blood in defence of the post intrusted to them. 
The younger brethren were not so easily reconciled to the deci- 
sion of their superiors. To remain there longer was a wanton 
sacritice of life, they said. They were penned up in the fort, 
like sheep, tamely waiting to be devoured by the fierce wolves 
that were thirsting for their blood. This they could not endure; 
and, if the grand master did not send to take them off at once, 
they would sally out against the enemy, and find an honourable 
death on the field of battle. A letter signed by fifty of the 
knights, expressing their determination, was accordingly 
despatched by one of their number to II Borgo. 

La Yalette received the communication with feelings in which 
sorrow was mingled with indignation. It was not enough, he 
said, for them to die the honourable death which they so much 
coveted. They must die in the manner he prescribed. They 
were bound to obey his commands. He reminded them of the 
vows taken at the time of their profession, and the obligation 
of every loyal knight to sacrifice his life, if necessary, for the 

food of the order. Nor would they gain anything, he added, 
y abandoning their post and returning to the town. The 
Turkish army would soon be at its gates, and the viceroy of 
Sicily would leave them to their fate. 

That he might not appear, however, to pass too lightly by 
their remonstrances. La v alette determined to send three com- 
missioners to inspect St. Elmo, and report on its condition. 
This would at least have the advantage of gaining time, when 
every hour gained was of importance. He also sent to Sicily to 
remonstrate on the tardiness of the viceroy's movements, and to 
urge the necessity of immediate succours if he would save the 
castle. 

The commissioners were received with joy by the refractory 
knights, whom they found so intent on their departure that 
they were already be^^inning to throw the shot into the wells,, 
to prevent its falnng into the hands of the Turks. They eap:erly 
showed the commissioners every part of the works, the ruinous 
condition of which, indeed, spoke more forcibly than the mur- 
murs of the garrison. Two of the body adopted the views of 
the disaffected party, and pronounced the fort no longer tenable. 
But the third, an Italian cavalier, named Castriot, was of a 
different way of thinking. The fortifications, he admitted, were 
in a bad state ; but it was far from a desperate one. "With 
fresh troops and the materials that could be furnished from the 
town, they might soon be put in condition to hold out for some 
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lime longer. Sach an opinion, so boldly avowed, in oppositioii 
to the complaints of the knights, touched their honour. A hot 
'dispute arose between the parties ; and evil consequences might 
have ensued, had not the commander, De BrogUo, and the 
bailiff" of Negrojwnt, to stop the tumult, caused the alarm-bell 
to be rung, which sent every knight to his post. 

Castriot, on his return, made a similar report to the grand- 
master, and boldly offeied to make good nis words. If La 
y alette would allow him to muster a force, he would pass over 
to St. Elmo, and put it in condition still to hX)ld out against the 
Ottoman arms. 

La y alette readily assented to a proposal which he may p^- 
haps have originally suggested. !No compulsion was to be used 
in a service of so much danger. But volunteers speedily came 
forward, knights, soldiers, and inhabitants of both town, and 
country. The only difficulty was in making the selection. All 
eagerly contended for the glory of being enrolled in this little 
band of heroes. 

I^a yalette was cheered by the exhibition of this generous 
spirit in his followers. It gave assurance of success stronger 
than was to be derived from any foreign aid. He wrote at once 
to the discontented knights in St Elmo, and informed th^n of 
what had been done. Their petition was now granted. They 
should be relieved that very evening. They had only to resign 
their posts to their successors. ** Return, my brethren," he 
■concluded, " to the convent. There you will be safe for the 
present ; and I shall have less apprehension for the fate of the 
fortress, on which the preservation of the island so much 
degBuds." 

The knights, who had received some intimation of the course 
the affair was taking in II Borgo, were greatly disconcerted by 
it. To surrender to others the post committed to their own 
keeping, would be a dishonour they could not endure. When 
the letter of the grand-master arrived, their mortification was 
extreme ; and it was not diminished by the cool and cutting 
contempt but thinly veiled under a show of solicitude for Iheir 
personal safety. They implored the bailiff of Negropont to 
write in their name to La yalette, and beseech him not to sub- 
ject them to such a disgrace. They avowed their penitence for 
the course they had taken, and only asked that Ihey might now 
be allowed to give such proo£s of devotion to the cause as should 
atone for their errors. 

The letter was despatched by a swimmer across the harbour. 
But the grand-master coldly answered, that veterans without 
subordination were in his eyes of less worth than raw recruits 
who submitted to discipline. The wretchedness of the knights 
at this repulse was unspeakable ; for in their eyes dishonour 
was far worse than death. In their extremity tney addressed 
themselves again to La yalette, renewing their protestations of 
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sorrow for the x)ast, and in humble terms requesting his forgive- 
ness. The chief felt that he had pushed the matter far enough. 
It was perhaps the point to which he had intended to bring it. 
It would not be well to drire his followers to despair. He felt 
now they might be trusted. He accordingly dismissed the levies, 
retaining only a part of these brave men to reinforce the garri- 
son; and with them he sent supplies of ammunition, and 
materials for repairing the battered works. (1) 

During this tmie, the Turkish commander was pressing the 
siege with vigour. Day and night, the batteries thundered on 
the ramparts of the devoted fortress. The ditch was strewed 
with fragments torn from the waUs by the iron tempest ; and a 
yawning chasm, which had been n^tudlv opening on the 
south-western side of the castle, snowed that a practicable 
breach was at length effected. The uncommon vivacity with 
which the c^uns played through the whole of the fifteenth of 
June, and the false alarms witn which Ihe garrison was harassed 
on the following night, led to the belief that a general assault 
was immediately intended. The supposition was correct. On 
the sixteenth, at dawn, the whole force of the besie^rs was 
under arms. The appointed signal was given hj the discharge 
of a cannon ; when a numerous body of janizanes, formed into 
column, moved swiftly forward to storm the great breach of the 
castle. 

Meanwhile the Ottoman fleet, having left its anchorage on 
the eastern side of the island, had moved round, and now lay 
off the mouth of the Ghreat Port, where its heavy guns were soon 
brought to bear on the seaward side of St. Elmo. The battery 
on Point Dragut opened on the western flank of the fortress ; 
and four thousand musketeers in the trenches swept the breach 
with showers of bullets, and picked off those of the garrison 
who showed their heads above the parai)et. 

The guns of the besieged, during this time, were not idle. 
They boldly answered the cannonade of the vessels ; and on the 
land, side the play of artillery and musketry was incessant. 
The besieged now concentrated their aim on the formidable 
body of janizaries, who, as abready noticed, were hurrying for- 
ward to the assault. Their leading files were mowed down, and 
their flank cruelly torn, by the eannon of St. Angelo, at less 
than half a mile's distance. But though staggered by this 
double fire on front and fl^mk, the janizanes were not stayed in 
their career, nor even thrown into disarray. Heedless of those 
who fell, the dark colunm came steadily on, like a thunder- 

(1) For the preceding pages, setting forth the embassies to La Valette, and 
exhibiting in snch bold relief the character of the grand-master, I have been 
chieflf indebted to Vertot (Knights of Malta, vol. ii. pp. 309-312). The same 
storv is told, more concisely, by Calderon, Gloriosa Defensa de Malta, 
pp. 00-67 } Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, lib. vi. cap. 26 j De Thou, Hist. Universelle, 
torn. V. p. 61; Campana, Filippo Secondo, par. 2, p. 159 j Balbi, Verdadera 
Relacion, fol. 44, 45. 
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cloud ; while the groans of the dying were drowned in the loud 
battle-cries with which their comrades rushed to the assault. 
The fosse choked up with the ruins of the ramparts, afforded a 
bridge to the assailants, who had no need of the fascines with, 
which their pioneers were prepared to fill up the chasm. The 
approach to the breach, however, was somewhat steep ; and the 
breach itself was defended by a body of knights and soldiers* 
who poured volleys of musketry thick as hail on the assailants. 
Still they pushed forward through the storm, and, after a fierce 
struggle, the front rank found itself at the summit, face to face 
with its enemies. But the strength of the Turks was nearly 
exhausted by their efforts. They were hewn down by the 
Christians, who came fresh into action. Yet others succeeded 
those who fell ; till thus outnumbered, the knights began to lose 
ground, and the forces were more eaually matched. Then came 
the struggle of man against man, where each party was spurred 
on by the fury of religious hate, and Christian and Moslem 
looked to paradise as the reward of him who feU in battle 
against the infidel. No mercy was asked ; none was shown ; 
and long and hard was the conflict between the flower of the 
Moslem soldiery and the best knights of Christendom. In the 
heat of the fight an audacious Turk planted his standard on the 
rampart. But it was speedily wrenched away by the Chevalier 
de Medran, who cut down tne Mussulman, and, at the same 
moment received a mortal wound from an arquebuse.(l) As 
the contest lasted far into the day, the heat became intense, and 
added sorely to the distress of the combatants. Still neither 
party slackened their efforts. Though several times reijulsed, 
the Turks returned to the assault with the same spirit as 
before ; and when sabre and scimitar were broken, the com- 
batants closed with their daggers, and rolled down the declivity 
of the breach, struggling in mortal conflict with each other. 

While the work of death was going on in this quarter, a 
vigorous attempt was made in another to carry the fortress by 
escalade. A body of Turks, penetrating into the fosse, raised 
their ladders agamst the walls, and, pushed forward by their 
comrades in the rear, endeavoured to force an ascent, under a 
plunging fire of musketry from the garrison. Fragments of 
rock, logs of wood, ponderous iron shot, were rolled over the 
parapet, mingled with combustibles and hand-grenades, which« 
exploding as they descended, shattered the ladders, and hurled 
the mangled bodies of the assailants on the rocky bottom of the 
ditch. In this contest one invention proved of singular use to 

(1) The remains of Medran were brought over to II Borgo. where La 
Vedette, from respect to his memory, caused them to be laid among those of 
the Grand Crosses.—*' El gran Maestre lo mando enterrar en una sepultura* 
adonde se entierran los cavalleros dela gran Cruz, porque esta era la mayor 
honra, que en tal tiempo le podia hazer, y el muy bleu la merecia.'*— Balbi^ 
Verdadera Relacion, fol. 51. 
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the besieged. It was furnished them by La Valette, and con- 
sisted of an iron hoop, wound round with cloth steeped in nitre 
and bituminous substances, which, when ignited, burned with 
inextinguishable fury. These hoops, thrown on the assailants, 
inclosed them in their fiery circles. Sometimes two were thus 
imprisoned in the same hoop ; and, as the flowing dress of the 
Turks favoured the conflagration, they were speedily wrapped 
in a blaze which scorched them severely, if it did not bum them 
to death. (1) This invention, so simple, — and rude, as in our 
day it might be thought, — ^was so disastrous in its efiects, that 
it was held in more dread by the Turks than any other of the 
fireworks employed by the besieged. 

A similar attempt to scale the walls was made on the other 
side of the castle, out was defeated by a well-directed fire from 
the guns of St. Angelo across the harbour, — ^which threw their 
shot with such precision as to destroy most of the storming 

Sarty, and compel the rest to abandon their design. (2) Indeed, 
uring the whole of the assault, the artillery of St. Angelo, St. 
Michael, and II Borgo kept up so irritating a fire on the exposed 
flank and rear of the enemy as greatly embarrassed his move- 
ments, and did good service to tne besieged. 

Thus the battle raged along the water and on the land. The 
whole circuit of the^ Great Port was studded with fire ; a din of 
hideous noises rose in the air ; the roar of cannon, the rattle of 
musketry, the hissing of fiery missiles, the crash of falling 
masonry, the shrieks of the dying, and, high above all, the 
fierce cries of those who struggled for mastery ! To add to the 
tumult, in the heat of the fight, a spark falling into the maga- 
zine of combustibles in the fortress, it blew up with a tre- 
mendous explosion, drowning every other noise, and for a 
moment stilling the combat. A cloud of smoke and vapour 
rising into the air, settled heavily like a dark canopy, above 
ISt. Elmo. It seemed as if a volcano had suddenly burst from 
the peaceful waters of the Mediterranean, belching out volumes 
of fire and smoke, and shaking the island to its centre ! 

The fight had lasted for some hours, and still the little band 
of Christian warriors made good their stand against the over- 
whelming odds of numbers. The sun had now risen high in 
the heavens, and as its rays beat fiercely on the heads of the 
assailants, their impetuosity began to slacken. At length, 
faint with heat and excessive toil, and many staggering under 
wounds, it was with difiiculty that the janizaries could be 

(1) The invention of this missile Vertot claims for La Valette.— (Knights of 
JMalta, vol. ii. p. 215.) Balbi refers it to a brother of the order, named Ramon 
Fortunii.— Verdedera Relacion, p. 48. 

(2) The first shot was not so successful, killing eight of their own side ! — 
*' Mas el artillero, o fuesse la prissa, o fuesse la turbacion que en semejantes 
casos suele sobre venir en los hombres el se tuvo mas a mano drecha, que no 
deviera, pues de aquel tiro mato ocho de los nuestros que defeudian aqaella. 
posta."— Balbi, Verdadera Relacion, fol. 50. 
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brought back to the attack ; and Mustapha saw with chagrin 
that St. Elmo was not to be won that day. Soon after noon, he 
gave the signal to retreat ; and the Moslem host, drawing off 
nnder a galling fire from the garrison, fell back in sullen, 
silence into their trenches, as the tiger, baffled in his ex- 
pected prey, takes refuge fifom the spear of the hunter, in his 
jungle. (1) 

As the Turks withdrew, the garrison of St. Elmo raised a 
shout of victory that reached across the waters, and was 
cheerily answered from both St. Angelo and the town, whose 
inhabitants had watched with intense interest the current of 
the fight, on the result of which their own fate so much 
depended. 

The number of Moslems who perished in the assault can only 
be conjectured ; but it must have been very large. That of the 
garrison is stated as high as three hundred men ; of these,, 
seventeen were knights of the order. But the common soldier,. 
it was observed, did his duty as manfuUy throughout the day 
as the best knight by whose side he fought. (2) Few, if any, of 
the survivors, escaped without woTmds ; such as were badly 
injured were transferred at once to the town, and an equiu 
number of able-bodied troops sent to replace them, together 
with supplies of ammunition and materials for repairing, as far 
as possible, the damage to the works. Among those who 
suffered most from their wounds, was the bailiff of Negropont. 
He obstinately refused to be removed to the town, and when 
urged by La Valette to allow a substitute to be sent to relieve 
him, the veteran answered, that he was readjr to yield up hia 
command to any one who should be appointed in his place ; but 
he trusted he should be allowed still to remain in St. Elmo, 
and shed the last drop of his blood in defence of the faith. (3) 

A similar heroic spirit was shown in the competition of the 
knights, and even of the Maltese soldiers, to take the place of 
those who had fallen in the fortress. It was now not merely 
the post of danger, but, as might be truly said, the post of 
death. Yet these brave men eagerly contended for it, as for 
the palm of rfory ; and La Yalette was obliged to refuse the 
application of twelve knights of the language of Italy, on the 
ground that the complement of the garrison was full. 

(1) Balbi, Yerdadera Reladon, fol. 49-51.— Calderon, Gloriosa Defensa de 
Malta, p. 72, et scq.— Vertot, Knights of Malta, vol. ii. pp. 214-216.— Cabrera, 
Filipe Segundo, Hb. ri. cap. 25.— Sagredo, Monarcas Othomanos, p. 245.— 
Herrera, Historia General, lib. xii. cap. 6. 

(S) '* En este assalto y en todos me ban dicho cavalleros, qne pdearO no 
solunente eUos, y los soldados, mas que los for^ados, bonas vollas, y Malteses 
murieron con tanto animo, como qualqmera otra persona de mayor estima."^ 
—Balbi, Verdadera Relacion, fol. 61. 

(3) *' Que si sn senoria lUastrissima tenia otra persona, para tal cargo 
mejor, ^ bet embiasse, quel lo obedeceria como a tal, mas quel queria qncdar ea 
sant Ermo, como privado cavallero, y por sa religion sacrificar su cuerpo.'*— 
Ibid. fol. 44. 
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The only spark of hope now left was that of receiving the 
succours ttom Sicily. But the viceroy, far from quickening his 
movements, seemed willing to play the part of the matador in 
one of his national hull-fignts — allowing the contending parties 
in the arena to exhaust themselves in the strug&rle, and reserv- 
ing his own ^appearance till a single thrust £rom his sword 
should decide* the combat. 

Still some chance of prolonging its existence remained to 
St. Elmo, while the communication could he maintained with 
St. Angelo and the town, by means of which, the sinkingr 
stren^tii of the garrison was continually renewed with the fresh 
life-blood that was poured into its veins. The Turkish com- 
mander at length became aware that, if he would end the siege^ 
this communication must be cut oflF. It would have been well 
for him had he come to this conclusion sooner. 

By the advice of Dragut, the investment of the castle was to 
be completed by continuing the lines of intrenchment to the 
Great Port, where a batterv, mounted with heavy guns, would 
command the point of debarkation. While conducting this 
work, the Moorish captain was wounded on the head by the 
splinter from a rock struck by a cannon-shot, which laid him 
senseless in the trenches. Mustapha, commanding a cloak to 
be thrown over the fallen chief, had him removed to his tent. 
The wound proved mortal; and though Dragut survived to 
learn the fate of St. Ebno, he seems to have been in no condition 
to aid the siege by his counsels. The loss of this able captain 
was the severest blow that could have been inflicted on the 
besiegers. 

While the intrenchments were in progress, the enemy kept up 
an unintermitting fire on the tottering ramparts of the fortress. 
This was accompanied by false alarms, and by night attacks^ 
in which the flaming missiles, as they shot through the air, oast 
a momentary glare over the waters, that showed the dark out- 
lines of St. Elmo towering in ruined majesty above the scene of 
desolation. The artillerymen of St. Angelo, in the obscurity of 
the night, wereguided in their aim by the light of the enemy's 
fireworks. (1) Gflaese attacks were made by the Turks, not sa 
much in the expectation of carrying the fort, though they were 
often attended with a considerable loss of life, as for the purpose 
of wearing out the strength of the garrison. And dreary in- 
deed was the condition of the latter : fighting hj day, toiling 
through the livelong night to repair the ravages in the works, 
they had no power to take either the rest or the nourishment 
necessary to recruit their exhausted strength. To all this was 

(1) ** La escuridad de la noche, fae Inego muy clara, por la grade c&tidad 
delos faegos artificiales, que de ambas partes se arojavan, y de tal mancra que 
los que estavamos en san Miguel, veyamos muy claramente sant Ermo, y lo» 
artilleros de sant Angel y de otras partes apuntavan, a la lumbre de los fuegos^ 
enemigos."— Balbi, Verdadera Relacion, fol. 48. 
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now to be added a feeliug of deeper despondency, as they saw 
tlie iron band closing around them which was to sever them for " 
ever from their friends. 

On the eighteenth of the month, the work of investment was 
completed, and the extremity of the lines was garnished with a 
redoubt, mounting two large guns, which, with the musketry 
from the trenches, would sweep the landing-place, and effec- 
tually cut off any further supplies from the other side of the 
harbour. Thus left to their own resources, the days of the 
;garrison were numbered. 

La Yalette, who had anxiously witnessed these operations of 
the enemy, had done all he could to retard them by firing inces- 
santly on the labourers, in the hope of driving them from the 
trenches. When the work was completed, his soul was filled 
with anguish, and his noble features, which usually wore a 
tinge of melancholy, were clouded with deeper sadness, as he 
felt he must now abandon his brave comrades to their fate. 

On the twentieth of the month was the festival of Corpus 
Christi, which, in happier days, had been always celebrated 
with great pomp by the Hospitallers. They did not fail to 
observe it, even at this time. A procession was formed, with 
the grand master at its head, and the knights walked, clad in 
the dark robes of the order, embroidered with the white cross 
of Malta. They were accompanied by the whole population of 
the place,— men,^ women, and children. They made the circuit 
of the town, taking the direction least exposed to the enemy's 
fire. On reaching the church, they prostrated themselves on 
the ground, and, with feelings rendered yet more solemn by their 
own situation, and above all by that of their brave comrades in 
St. Elmo, they implored the Lord of Hosts to take pity on their 
distress, and not to allow his enemies to triumph over the true 
soldiers of the Cross. (1) 

During the whole of the twenty-first, the fire of the besiegers 
was kept up with more than usual severity, until in some 
places the crumbling wall was shot away down to the bare rock 
on which it stood. (2) Their pioneers, who had collected loads 
of brushwood for the purpose, filled up the ditch with their 
fascines, which, as they were covered with wet earth, defied the 
efforts of the garrison to set them on fire. Throughout the fol- 
lowing night, a succession of false alarms kept the soldiers 
constantly under arms. All this prognosticated a general 
assault. It came the next day. 

With the earliest streak of li^ht, the Turkish troops were in 
motion. Soon they came pouring in over the fosse, which, 
choked up as it was, offered no impediment. Some threw them- 
selves on the breach: the knights and their followers were 
there to receive them. Others endeavoured to scale the ram- 

(1) Balbi, Verdadera Relacion, fol. 53. 

(2) Vertot, Knights of Malta, vol. ii. p. 214. 
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parts, but were driven back by showers of missiles. The 
musketry was feeble, for ammunition had begun to fail ; but 
everywhere the assailants were met with the same unconquer- 
able spirit as before. It seemed as if the defenders of St. Elmo, 
exhausted as they had been bv their extraordinary sufferings, 
had renewed their strength as oy a miracle. Thrice the enemy 
returned to the assault, and thrice he was repulsed. The 
carnajc^e was terrible; Christian and Mussulman grappling 
liercelv together, until the ruins on which they fought were 
heaped with the bodies of the slain. 

The combat had lasted several liours. Amazed at the resist- 
ance which he met with from this handful of warriors, Mus- 
tapha felt that, if he would stop the waste of life in his fol- 
lowers, he must defer the possession of the place for one day 
longer. Stunned as his enemies must be by the blow he had 
now dealt, it would be beyond the powers of nature for them to 
stand another assault. Se accordingly again gave the signal 
for retreat; and the victors again raised the shout— a feeble 
shout— of triumph ; while the banner of the order floating from 
the ramparts proclaimed that St. Elmo was still in the hands 
of the Christians ! It was the last triumph of the garrison. (1) 

They were indeed reduced to extremity ; with their ammuni- 
tion nearly exhausted ; their weapons battered and broken ; 
their fortifications yawning with breaches, like some tempest-tost 
vessel, with its seams opening in every direction and ready to 
founder ; the few survivors covered with wounds, and many of 
them so far crippled as to be scarcely able to drag their en- 
feebled bodies along the ramparts. One more attack, and the 
scene would be closed. 

In this deplorable state, they determined to make an effort 
to communicate with their friends on the other side of the 
harbour, and report to them their condition. The distance was 
not great; and among the Maltese were many excellent 
swimmers, who, trained from childhood to the sea, took to it aa 
to their native element. One of these offered to bear a message 
to the grand-master. Diving and swimming long imder water, 
he was fortunate enou8:h to escape the enemy's bullets, and 
landed safe on the opposite shore. 

La Yalette was deeply affected by his story, though not sur- 
prised by it. With the rest of the knights, he had watched 
with straining eyes the course of the fight ; and thoucfh mar- 
velling that, in spite of odds so great, victory should have 
remained with the Christians, he knew how dearly they must 
have bought it. Though with little confidence in his success, 
he resolved to answer their appeal by making one effort to aid 
them. Five large barges were instently launched, and fur- 

(1) Vertot, Knigrhtsof Malta, vol. 11. pp. 216, 217.— Balbi, Verdadera Relaclon, 
fol. 54.— Calderon, Gloriosa Defeusa de Malta, p. 80, et seq.— Cabrera, FUipe 
Segundo, lib. vi. cap. 25. 

II. Q 
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nislied 'with a reinforcement of troops and supplies for tlie 
garrison. The knights thronged to the quay, each eagerly 
contending for the perilous right to emhark in them. They 
thought only of their comrades in St. Elmo. 

It turned out as La Valette had foreseen. The landing-plaee 
was commanded hy a hattery of heavy guns, and by humreds 
of musketeers, menacing instant deam to whoever should 
approach the shore. But the knights were not allowed to 
approach it ; for the Turkish admiral, lying off the entrance of 
the Great Port, and aware of the preparations that weie 
making, sent a flotilla of his lighter vessels into the harbour^, 
to intercept the convo^r. And so prompt were their movements, 
that, unless the Christians had put back again with idl sp^d, 
they would have been at once surrounded and captured by tibe 



The defenders of St. Elmo, who had watched from the ram- 
parts the boats coming to their assistance, saw the failure o£ 
the attempt ; and the last rav of hope faded away in thdf 
bosoms. Their doom was sealed. little more was left* but 
calmly to await the stroke of the executioner. Tet they did 
not aoandon themselves to an unmanly despair; but, with 
heroic constancy, they prepared to die like martyrs for the good 
cause to which they had consecrated their lives. 

That night was passed, not in vain efforts to repair tiie 
defences, with the hope of iHH>tracting existence some few hours 
longer, but in the solemn preparation of men who felt theocL-> 
selves standinfi: on the brink of eternity. They prayed, con- 
fessed, received the sacrament, and, exhorting one another to 
do their duty, again renewed their vows, whi(m bound them to 
lay down their lives, if necessary, in defence of the Eaitli. 
Borne, among whom Miranda and the bailiff of I^egronont were 
especially noticed, went about encouraging and consoling their 
brethren, and, though covered with wounds themselves, admin- 
istering such comfort as they could to the sick and the dying ;-^ 
and the dying lay thick around, mingled with the dead, on the 
ruins which were soon to become their common sepulchre. (1) 

Thus passed away the dreary night; when, tenderly em- 
bracing one another, like friends who p«rt for ever, each good 
knight repaired to his post, prepared to sell his life as dearly 
as he could. Some of the more aged and infirm, and those 
crippled by their woimds, were borne in the arms of their 
comrades to the spot, where, seated on the ruins, and wielding 
their ineffectual swords, they prepared, like true and loyal 
knights, to die upcm the breach. 

(1) " EUos como aquellos q la manaaa havia de ser sn postrer dia en este 
mtldo, linos con otros se confcssavan» y rogaTan a nviestro senor que por so 
infinita misericordia, la tuviesse de sns animas, pues le costaron su precios- 
■Issiraa sangre para redemirlas."— Balbi, Verdadera Relacion, lol. 54. 

See also Vertot, Knights of Malta, y<d. ii. pp. 21/, 218 ; Cabrera, Filipe Se. 
gundo, lib. yL cap. 25. 
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They did not wait longr. The Turks, so often halked of 
l^eir prey, called loudly to be led to the assanlt. Their advance 
was not checked by the feeble volleys thrown at random against 
them from the fortress; and they were soon climbing the 
ascent of the breach, still 8lipi)ery with the carnage of the 
preceding day. But with all their numbers, it was lon^ before 
they could break the little line of Maltese chivalry which was 
tiiere to receive them. Incredible as it may seem, the struggle 
lasted £or some hours longer, while the fate of St. Elmo hung 
suspended in the balance. At length, after a short respite, the 
Turkish host rallied for a last assault ; and the tide of battle. 

Souring through the ample breach with irresistible fury, bore 
own cavalier and soldier, leaving no living thin^ upon the 
ramparts. A small partj of the knights, escapmg in the 
tumult, threw themselves into the chapel; but, fuioing that no 
quarter was given to those who surrendered, they rushed out, 
and perisheoL on the swords of the enemy. A body of nine 
cavahers, posted near the end of the fosse, not far from the 
ground occupied by Dragut's men, surrendered themselves as 
I^isoners of war to the corsairs ; and the latter, who, in their 
piratical trade, had learned to regard men as a kind of mer- 
chandise, happily refused to deliver up the Christians to the- 
Turks, holding them for ransom. These were Hie only members 
of the order who survived the massacre. (1) A few Maltese 
soldiers, however, experienced swimmers, succeeded, amidst 
the tumult, in reaching the opposite side of the harbour, where 
they spread the sad tidings of the loss of Bt. Elmo. This was 
speedily confirmed by the volleys of the Turkish ordnance; 
akd the standard of the Crescent, planted on the [qK>t so lately 
coeupied by the banner of St. JcSm, showed too plainly thlit 
this strong post, the key of the island, had l^assed from the 
Christians into the hands of the infidel. (2) 

The Ottoman fleet, soon afterward doubling the point, 
entered Port Musiette, on the west, with music playing, ana . 
gay with pennons and streamers ; while the rocki rang with, 
the shouts of the Turkish soldiery, and the batteries on shore 
replied in thunders to the artillery of the idiipping. 

(!) Teitot, whose appetite for the manrellous somettmes carries him into the 
xniractaoos, g^iyes us to understand that not one of the garrison survired the 
storming of St. Ehno.— (Knights of Malta, voL fi. p. SlO.) If that were so, 
one would like to know how the historian got his knowledge of what was 
doing in the fortress the day and night previous to the assault. The details 
quoted above from Balbi account for this knowledge, and cany with them an. 
air of prpbahUity.— (Verdadera Beladon, fol. 55.) 

(2) " Luego que entraron los Tnrcos en sant Enao, abaltenm 4 estidarfo^ 
de san Juan, y en su lugar plantaron una vandera del gran Tureo, j en todo 
aqnel dia no hizieron otra cosa, que i^antar vidoras y vmaeriUas por la muralla, 
sqran su costumhre."— Ibid. fol. 55. 

See also, for the storming of St. Elmo, Calderon, Olorlosa Defensa de Malta, 
pp. 81-84 ; Miniana, Hist, de Espana, p. 351 ; Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, lib. vi. 
cap. 25; Campana,FilippoSecondo, par.2, p.l59; Sagredo, Monarcas Otho» 
manos, p. 245 ; Vertot, Knights of Malta, rol. U. p. SI9^ et seq. 

a2 
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The day on "whicli this occurred, the twenty-third of Junb, 
■was that of the festival of St. John the Baptist, the patron of 
the order. It had been always celebrated by the knights with, 
greater splendour than any other anniversary. Now, alas! it 
■was to them a day of humiliation and mourning, while they 
had the additional mortification to see it observed as a day ot 
triumphant jubilee by the enemies of the Faith. (1) 

To add to their distress Mustapha sullied his victory by some 
brutal acts, which seem to have been in keeping with his 
character. The heads of four of the principal knights, amon* 
them those of Miranda and the bailiff of Negropont, were set 
high on poles looking towards the town. A spectacle yet mWe 
shocking was presented to the eyes of the besieged. Tht 
Turkish general caused the bodies of several cavaliers— some of 
them, it is said, while life was still palpitating within them — 
to be scored on the bosoms with gashes in the form of a cross. 
Thus defaced, they were lashed to planks, and thrown into the 
water. Several of them drifted to the opposite shore, where 
they were easily recognized by their brethren ; and La Valette, 
as he' gazed on the dishonoured remains of his dear compa- 
nions, was melted to tears. But grief soon yielded to feeling 
of a sterner nature. He commanded the heads of his Turidsn 
prisoners to be struck off, and shot from the large guns into the 
enemy's lines, — by way of teaching the Moslems, as ih$ 
chronicler tells us, a lesson of humanity ! (2) 

The number of Christians who fell in this siege amounted %0 
about fifteen himdred. Of these, one hundred and twenty-three 
were members of the order, and among them several of its most 
illustrious warriors. (3) The Turkish loss is estimated at eight 
thousand, at the head of whom stood Dragut, of more acconiit 
than a legion of the common file. He was still living, thou^ 
speechless, when the fort was stormed. He was roused £rem 
his lethar^5[ by the shouts of victory, and when, upon turninf 
with inquiring looks to those around, he was told the cause, he 
raised his eyes to Heaven, as if in gratitude for the event, ana 
expired. (4) 

The Turkish commander, dismantling St. Elmo, — ^whieh, 
indeed, was little better than a heap of rums, — sent some thirty 
cannon, that had lined the works, as the trophies of victory, to 
Constantinople. (5) 

Thus ended the memorable siege of St. Elmo, in whicli a 

(1) *' A todos nos pesava en el anima porqne aqaellas eran fiestas que solian 
hazer los cavalleros en tal dia, para honor deste su santo avogado.^* — Balbi, 
Verdadera Relacion, fol. 55. 

(2) Ibid. fol. 58.— Vertot, Knights of Malta, vol. ii. p. 220. 

(3) Balbi has given a catalogue of the knights who fell in the siege, with the 
names of the countries to which th^ respectivejy belonged.— Verdadera Relft> 
cion, fol. S6. 

(4) Vertot, Knights of Malta, vol. ii. p. 2 J 9. 

(5) Balbi, Verdadera Relacion, fol. 83. 
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handful of warriors withstood, for the space of a month, the 
whole strength of the Turkish army. Such a result, while it 
proves the unconquerable valour of the garrison, intimates that 
the Turks, however efficient they may have been in field 
oj)erations, had little skill as engineers, and no acquaintance 
with the true principles of conducting a siege. It must have 
been obvious from the first, that, to bring the sie^e to a 
speedy issue, it was n«cessaryto destroy the communications 
of St. Elmo with the town, x et this was not attempted till 
the arrival of Drag[ut, who early recommended the construction 
of a battery for this purpose on some high land on the opposite 
side of the Great rort. In this he was overruled oy the 
Turkish commander. It was not till some time later that the 
line of investment, at the corsair's suggestion, was continued 
to the water's edge, — and the fate of the fortress was decided. 

St. Elmo fell. But precious time had been lost, — an irre- 
parable loss, as it proved, to the besiegers ; while the place had 
maintained so long and gallant a resistance as greatly to 
encourage the Christians, and in some degree to diminish the 
confidence of the Moslems. ** What will not the parent cost, 
exclaimed Mustapha, — alluding to St. Angelo, — "when the 
child has cost us so dear !" (1) 

(1) The two principal authorities on whom I have relied for the siege of 
iKalta are Baibi and Vertot. The former was a soldier, who served through the 
sieg:e, his accoant of which, now not easily met with, was printed shortly 
afterwards, and in less than three years went into a second edition,— being 
that used in the present work. As Balbi was both an eyewitness and an actor, 
on a theatre so Umited that nothing could be well hidden from view, and as he 
-wrote while events were fresh in his memory, his testimony is of the highest 
value. It loses nothing by the temperate, homebred style in which the book 
Is written, like that of a man anxious only to tell the truth, and not to mag- 
nify the cause or the party to which he is attached. In this the honest soldier 
forms a contrast to his more accomplished rival, the Abb^ de Vertot. 

This eminent writer was invited to compose the history of the order, and its 
firdiives were placed by the knights at his disposal for this purpose. He 
axx:epted the task ; and in performing it he has sounded the note of panegyric 
With as hearty a good-will as if he had been a knight hospitaller himself. This 
somewhat detracts firom the value of a work which must be admitted to rest, 
in respect to materials, on the soundest historical basis. The abbd's turn for 
the romantic has probably aided, instead of hurting him, with the generality 
of readers. His clear and sometimes eloquent style, the interest of his story, 
and the dramatic skiU with which he brings before the eye the peculiar traits 
of his actors, redeem, to some extent, the prolixity of his narrative, and have 
combined, not merely to commend the book to popular favour, but to make 
*t the standard work on the subject. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

6I£G£ OP UiXXA« 
1565. 

fl Borgoinrested^Stonningof Sfc. Michael— Slaagliter of the Tarks— Ineanant 
Cannonade— General Assault— The Turks xepulsed-^PerUous Condition cC 
II Borgo—Constanqy of La Valette. 

The strenjjth of the order was now concentrated on the two 
narrow slips of land wMch run out from the eastern side 
of the Great Port. Although some account of these places 
has heen given to the reader, it will not be amiss to refresh 
his recollection of what is henceforth to be the scene of 
operations. 

The northern peninsula, occupied by the town of II Borgo, 
and at the extreme point by the castle of St. Angelo, was 
defended by works stronger and in better condition than t^ 
fortiiications of 8t. Elmo. The care of them was divided 
among the different lanauages, each of which gaye its own 
name to the bastion it defended. Thus the Spanish knights 
were intrusted with the bastion of Castile, on the eastern wmnst 
of the peninsula,~destined to make an important iigure in the 
ensuing siege. 

The parallel slip of land was crowned bv the fort of 
6t. Michael,—- a work of narrower dimensions than the castie 
of St. Angelo, — at the base of which might be seen a small 
fathering of houses, hardly deserving the name of a town. 
This peninsula was surrounded by fortifications soarcdy yet 
completed, on which the grand-master La Sangle, who gave his 
name to the place, had generously expended his private fortune. 
The works were terminated, on the extreme point, by a low 
bastion, or rather demi-bastion, called the Spur. 

The precious interval gained by the long detention of the 
Turks before St. Elmo had been diligently employed by La 
Yalette in putting the defences of both La Bangle and II Horj^o 
in the best condition possible under the circumstances. In this 
good work all united,— men, women, and children. All were 
animated by the same patriotic feeling, and by a common 
hatred of the infidel. La Valette ordered the heavy guns to be 
taken from the galleys which were lying at anchor, and i)laced 
on the walls of the fortresses. He directed that such provisions 
as were in the hands of individuals should be delivered up for 
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a fair compensation, and transferred to the public magfazines.Cl) 
Five companies of soldiers, stationed in the Notable City, ia 
the interior of the island, he now ordered to II Borgo, where 
their services would be more needed. Finally, as there were 
no accommodations for prisoners, who, indeed, could not he 
maintained without encroaching on the supplies necessary for 
the garrison. La Yalette commanded that no prisoners should 
be made, but that all who fell into the hands of the victors 
should be put to the sword. (2) It was to be on both sides a war 
of extermmation. 

At this juncture, La Valette had the satisfaction of receiving 
a reinforcement from Sicily, which, though not large, was of 
great importance in the present state of affairs. Tne viceroy 
had, at length, so far yielded to the importunities of the 
Knights of St. John who were then at his court, impatiently 
waiting for the means of joining their brethren, as to tit out a 
squadron of four galleys, — ^two of his own, and two belonging 
to the order. They had forty knights on board, and seven 
hundred soldiers, excellent troops, drawn chiefly from the 
Spanish garrisons in Italy. The vessels were placed under the 
command of Don Juan de Cardona, who was instructed to 
return without attempting to land, should he tind St. Elmo in 
the hands of the enemy. Cardona, who seems to have had a 
rood share of the timid, vacillating policy of his superior, 
fearful of the Ottoman fleet, stood off and on for some day^s, 
without approaching the island. During this time St. Elmo 
was taken. Cardona, ignorant of the fact, steered towards the 
south, and finally anchored off Pietra Negra, on the opposite 
side of the island. Here one of the knights was permitted to 
go on shore to collect information. He there learned the fate of 
St. Elmo ; but as he carefully concealed the tidings, the rest of 
the forces were speedily landed, and Cardona, with his galleys, 
was soon on the way to Sicily. 

The detachment was under the command of the Chevalier de 
Eobles, a brave soldier, and one of the most illustrious men of 
the order. Under cover of night, he passed within gun-shot of the 
Turkish lines without being discovered, and was so fortunate as 
to bring his men in safety to the side of the English harbour 
opposite to II Bor^o, which it washes on the nortn. There he 
found boats awaiting his arrival. They had been provided by 
the grand-master, who was advised of his movements. A thick 
fog lay upon the waters ; and under its friendly mantle Robles 
and his troops crossed over in safety to the town, where they 
were welcomed by the knigl^ts, who joyfully greeted the brave 



(1) By another ordinance, La Valette caused all the dogs in La Sangle and 
n Borg^j to be killed, because they disturbed the garrisons by night, and ate 
their provisions by day.— Balbf, Verdadera Reladon, fol. 29. 

(2) Vertot, Knights of Malta, vol. iii. p. 2. 
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oompanions tliat had come to share with them the perils of the 

While this was goin« on, Mustapha, the Turkish commander. 
Lad been revolving in his mind, whether it were not possible to 
gain his ends by negotiation instead of war, and thus be spared 
the waste of life which the capture of St. Elmo had cost him. 
He flattered himself that La Valette, taking warning by the 
fate of that fortress, might be brought to capitulate on fair and 
honourable terms. He accordingly sent a messenger with a 
summons to the grand-master to deliver up the idand, on the 
assurance of a free passage for himself and his followers, with 
all their effects, to Sicily. 

The envoy chosen was a Greek slave, — an old man, who had 
lived from boyhood in captivity. Under protection of a flag of 
truce, the slave gained admission into St. Angelo, and was con- 
ducted blindfold to the presence of the grand-master. He there 
delivered his message. La Yalette calmly listened, but without 
deigning to reply ; and when the speaker had ended, the stem 
chief ordered him to be taken from his presence, and instantly 
hanged. The wretched man threw himself at the feet of the 
wrand-master, beseeching him to spare his life, and i)rotesting 
that he was but a poor slave, and had come against his will, in 
obedience to the commands of the Turkish general. La Valette, 
"who had probably no intention from the first to have his order 
carried into execution, aftected to relent, declaring, however, 
that, should any other messenger venture hereafter to insult 
him with the like proposals, he should not escape so easily. 
The terrified old man was then dismissed. As he left the pre- 
sence, he was led through long files of the soldiery drawn up in 
imposing array, and was shown the strong works of the castle of 
St. Angelo. ** Look," said one of the officers, i)ointing to the 
deep ditch which surounded the fortress, " there is all the room 
we can afford your master ; but it is deep enough to bury him 
and his followers ! ** The slave, though a Christian, could not 
be persuaded to remain and take his chance with the besieged. 
They must be beaten in the end, he said, and, when retaken by 
the 'Turks, his case would be worse than ever. (2) 

There was now no alternative for Mustapha out to fight ; and 
he had not lost a moment since the fall of St. Elmo in pushing 
forward his preparations. Trenches had been opened on the 
heights at the foot of Mount Coradin, at the southern extremity 
of the Great Port, and continued on a line that stretched to 
Mount St. Salvador. Where the soil was too hard to be readily 

(1) Vertot, Knights of Malta, vol. 111. p. 4.— Balbi. Verdadera Relacton, 
fol. 64.— Calderon, Gloriosa Defensa de Malta, p. 94. — Sagredo, Moiiarcas 
Othomanos, p. 296. 

(2) Calderon, Gloriosa Defensa de Malta, p. 91.— Vertot, Knights of Malta, 
Tol. iii. p. 3.— De Thou, Histoire Universelle, torn. v. p. 67.— Cabrera, Filipe 
Segondo, lib. vi. cap. 26.— Sagredo, Monarcas Othomanos, p. 240. 
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tamed up, the defences were continued by a wall of stone. 
Along the heights, on dijfferent points of the line, batteries were 
established, and mounted with guns of the heaviest calibre. 
Batteries were also raised on the high ground which, under the 
name of Mount Sceberras, divides Port Musiette from the Great 
Port, terminating in the point of land crowned by St. Elmo. A 
few cannon were even planted by the Turks on the ruins of this 
castle. 

Thus the Christian fortresses were menaced on every point ; 
and while the lines of the besiegers cut off all communicatioti 
on the land side, a detachment of the fleet, blocking up the 
entrance to the Great Port, effectually cut off intercourse by sea. 
The investment bv land and by sea was complete. 

Early in July the wide circle of batteries, mounting between 
sixty and seventy pieces of artillery, opened their converging 
fire on the fortresses, the towns, and the shipping, which lay at 
anchor in the Port of Galleys. The cannonade was returned 
with spirit by the guns of St. Angelo and St. Michael, well 
served by men ac(}uainted with their duty. So soon as the 
breaches were practicable, Mustapha proposed to begin by storm- 
ing St. Michael, the weaker of tne two fortresses ; and he deter- 
mined to make the assault by sea as well as by land. It would 
not be possible, however, to bring round his vessels lying in Port 
Musiette into the Great Port, without exposing them to the 
guns of St. Angelo. He resorted, therefore, to an expedient 
startling enough, but not new in the annals of warfare. He 
caused a lar^e number of boats to be dragged across the high 
land which aivides the two harbours. This toilsome work was 
performed by his Christian slaves ; and the garrison beheld with 
astonishment the Turkish flotilla descending the rugged slopes 
of the opposite eminence, and finally launched on the waters 
of the inland basin. No less than eighty boats, some of them of 
the largest size, were thus transported across the heights. 

Having completed this great work, Mustapha made his pre- 
parations for the assault. At this time, he was joined by a 
considerable reinforcement under Hassem, the Algerine corsair, 
who commanded at the memorable sieges of Oran and Mazar- 
quivir. Struck with the small size of the castie of St. Elmo,' 
Hassem intimated his surprise that it should have held out so 
long against the Turkish arms ; and he besought Mustapha to 
intrust him with the conduct of the assault that was to be 
made on Fort St. Michael. The Turkish general, not unwilling 
t^at the presumptuous young chief should himself prove the 
temper of the Maltese swords, readily gave him the command > 
and the day was fixed for the attack. 

Eortunately, at this time, a deserter, a man of some conse- 
quence in the Turkish army, crossed over to I\ Borgo, and 
acquainted the grand- master with the designs of the enemy. 
La Sangle was defended on the north, as already noticed, by a 
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strong iron chain, which, stretching across the Port of Galleys 
at its mouth, would prevent the approach of hoats in that direc- 
tion. La Yalette now caused a row of palisades to be sunk in 
the mud, at the bottom of the harbour, in a line extending 
from the extreme point of La Sangle to the foot of Mount 
Ooradin. These were bound together by heavy chains, so well 
secured as to oppose an effectual barrier to the passage of the 
Turkish flotilla. The length of this barricade was not great. 
But it was a work of much difiiculty, not the less so that it 
was necessary to x>erform it in the night, in order to secure 
the workmen from the enemy's guns. Li little more than a 
week, it was accomplished. Mustapha sent a small body 
of men, excellent swimmers, armed with axes, to force an open- 
ing in the barrier. They had done some mischief to the work, 
when a party of Maltese, swimming out, with their swords 
between their teeth, fell on the Turks, beat them off, and 
succeeded in restoring the palisades. (1) 

Early in the morning, on the fifteenth of July, two cannon 
in the Ottoman lines, from opposite sides of the Ghreat Pc^rt, . 
gave the signal for the assault. Hassem prepared to lead it, in 
person, on the land side. The attack bv water h« intrusted to 
an Algerine corsair, his lieutenant. Before the report of the 
cannon had died away, a great number of boats weire seen by 
the garrison of St. Michael putting off from the opposite shore. 
They were filled with troops, andf among these, to judge from 
their dress, were many persons of condition. The account is 
ffiven by the old soldier so often quoted, who, stationed on the 
bastion of the Spur, had a full view of the enemy. It was a gay 
8i>eotacle, these Moslem chiefs, in their rich Oriental costumes, 
with their gaudy-coloured turbans, and their loose, flowing 
mantles of crimson, or of cloth of gold and silver ; the beams of 
the rising sun glancing on their polished weaponsj—their bows 
of delicate wcnrkmansnip, their scimitars from the forges ef 
Alexandria and Damascus, their muskets of Fez. (2) ** It was a 
beautiful sight to see," adds the chronicler with some naiveti, 
" if one could have looked on it without danger to himself.*'(3) 

In advance of the squadron came two or three boats, bearing 
persons whose venerable aspect and dark-coloured robes pro- 
claimed them to be the religious men of the Moslems, l^ey 
seemed to be reciting from a volume before them, and muttering 
what might be prayers to Allah,— possibly invoking his ven- 

(1) Balbi, Verdadera Relacion, fol. 6l, 62, 08.— Calderon, Oloriosa Defenea 
de Malta, pp. 95-100.— Vertot, Knights of Malta, vol. iii. pp. 4-7.— Cabrena 
Filipe Segundo, lib. vi. cap. 26. — Herrera, Historia General, lib. xii. cap. 7. 

(2) " No aria hombre qae no traxesse a^uba, el que menos de grana, 
machos de tela de oro, 7 de plata, y damasco carmesi, y muy baenas escopetas 
de fez, chnitaras de Alocandria, y de Damasco, arcos moy floos, y may ricos 
turbantes.**— Balbi, Verdadera Reladon, fol. 70. 

(3; ** Cargadas de gente muy luzida, yista por cierto may llnda, sino faera 
tan peligrosa."— Ibid, ubi supra. 
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geanoe on the infidel. But these soon dropped astern, leaying 
the way open for the rest of the flotilla, which steered for the 
j^disades, with the intention evidently of forcing a passage. 
But the harrier proved too strong for their efforts ; and, chafed 
by the musketry which now opened on them from the bastion, 
the Algerine commander threw himself into the water, which 
was somewhat above his girdle, and, followed by his men, 
advanced boldly towards the shore. 

Two mortars w^e mounted on the rampart. But, through 
flome mismanagement, they were not worked ; and the assailants 
were allowed to reach the foot of the bastion, which they pre- 
pared to carry by escalade. Applying their ladders, they 
speedily began to mount ; when they were assailed by showers 
of atones, hand-grenades, and combustibles of various kinds ; 
while huge fragments of rock were rolled over the parapet, 
<nrushing men and ladders, and scattering them in ruin below. 
The ramparts were covered with knights and soldiers, among 
whom the stately form of Antonio de Zanoguerra, the com- 
mander of the post, was conspicuous, towering above his com- 
rades, and cheering them on to the flght. Meantime the 
assailants, mustering like a swarm of hornets to the attack, 
were soon seen r^lacing the broken ladders, and again clam- 
bering up the walls. Tfo leading files w«re pushed upward by 
those below ; yet scarcely had the bold adventurers risen above 
the parapet, when they were pierced by the pikes of the sol- 
diers, or struck down by the swords and battle-axes of the 
knights. At this crisis, a spark nnfortunately falling into the 
mag^azine of combustibles, it took fire, and blew up with a 
temfic explosion, killing or maiming numbers of the garrison, 
Mid rolling volumes of blinding smoke along the bastion. The 
heeiegerB profited by the confusion to gain a footing on the ram- 
parts ; axid, when tne clouds of vapour began to dissipate, the 
garrison were ast(mished to find their enemies at their side, and 
a number of small banners, such as the Turks usually bore into 
the fight, planted on the walls. The contest now raged fiercer 
than ever, as the parties fought on more equal terms ;— the 
Mussulmans smartmg under their wounds, and the Christians 
fired with the recollection of St. Elmo, and the desire of aveng- 
ing their slaughtered brethren. The struggle continued lon^ 
after the sim, rising hi|^ in the heavens, poured down a flooa 
of heat on the comoatants ; and the garrison, pressed by supe- 
rior numbers, weary and faint with wounds, were hardly able 
to keep their footing on the slippery ^ound, saturated with 
their own blood and that of their enemies. Still the cheering 
battle-cry of St. John rose in the air ; and their brave leader, 
Zanoguerra, at the head of his knights, was to be seen in the 
thickest of the fight. There too was Brother Robert, an eccle- 
siastic of the order, with a sword in one hand and a crucifix in 
the other, though wounded himself, rushing among the ranks. 
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and exhorting tlie men " to fight for the faith of Jesus Christ, 
and to die in its defence."(l) 

At this crisis the commander, Zanoguerra, thoueh clad in 
annour of proof, was hit by a random musket-shot, which 
stretched him lifeless on the rampart. At his fall the besiegers 
set up a shout of triumph, and redoubled their efforts. It would 
now nave gone hard with the garrison, had it not been for a 
timely reinforcement which arrived from II Borgo. It was sent 
by La Valette, who had learned the perilous state of the bastion. 
He had, not long before this, caused a floating bridge to be laid 
across the Port of Galleys, — thus connecting the two penin- 
sulas with each other, and affording a much readier means of 
communication than before existed. 

While this was going on, a powerful reinforcement was on its 
way to the support of the assailants. Ten boats of the lar^st 
size, having a thousand janizaries onboard, were seen advancin^g 
across the Great Harbour from the opposite shpre. Taking 
warning by the fate of their countrymen, they avoided the 
palisades, and, pursuing a more northerly course, stood for the 
extreme point of the Spur. By so doing, they exposed them- 
selves to the fire of a battery in St. Angelo, sunk down almost 
to the water's level. It was this depressed condition of tiie 
work that secured it from the notice of the Turks. The battery, 
mounted with five guns, was commanded by the Chevalier de 
Guiral, who coolly waited until the enemy had come within, 
range of his shot, when he gave the word to fire. The pieces 
were loaded with heavy balls, and with bags filled with chain 
and bits of iron. The effect of the discharge was terrible. Nine 
of the barges were shattered to pieces, and immediately sunk. (2) 
The water was covered with the splinters of the vessels, with 
mutilated trunks, dissevered limbs, fragments of clothes, an4 
quantities of provisions ; for the enemy came prepared to take 
up their quarters permanently in the fortress. Amidst the dis- 
mal wreck, a few wretches were to be seen struggling with the 
waves, and calling on their comrades for help. But those in the 
surviving boat, when they had recovered from the shock of the 
explosion, had no mind to remain longer in so perilous a posi- 
tion, but made the best of their way back to the shore, leaving 
their companions to their fate. Day after day the waves threw 
upon the strand the corpses of the drowned men; and the 
Maltese divers long continued to drag up from the bottom rich 
articles of wearing-apparel, ornaments, and even purses of 
money, which had been upon the persons of the janizaries. Eight 

(1) " Nuestro predicador fray Rnberto, el qual en todo el assalto jrva pot 
todas las postas con un crucifixo en la una mano, y la espada ea la otra t 
animandonos a bien morir, y pelear por la fe de lesu Christo : y fuc herido 
este dia su patemidad."— Balbi, Verdadera Relacion, fol. 73. 

(2) " Echo nueve barca-t delas mayores a fondo que no se salvo ning^ono, y 
auria en estas barcas ochocioitos Turoos." — Ibid. fol. 73. 
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hundred are said to have perished by this disaster, which may 
aot improbably have decided the fate of the fortress ; for the 
strength of the reinforcement would have been more than 
a match for that sent by La Valette to the support of tho 
garrison. (1) 

Meanwhile the succours detached bythe grand-master had 
no sooner entered the bastion, than, seeing their brethren so 
hard beset, and the Moslem flaes planted along the parapet, 
they cried their war-cry, and fell furiously on the enemy. In 
this they were well supported by the garrison, who gathered 
strength at the sight ot the reinforcement. The Turks, now 
pressed on all sides, gave way. Some succeeded in making their 
escape by the ladders, as they had entered. Others were nurled 
down on the rocks below. Most, turning on their assailants, 
fell fighting on the rampart which they had so nearly won. 
Those who escaped hurried to the shore, hoping to gain the 
boats, which lay off at some distance ; when a detachment, sal- 
lying from the bastion, intercepted their flight. Thus at bay, 
tney had no alternative but to fight. But their spirit was gone ; 
and they were easily hewed down by their pursuers. Some, 
throwing themselves on their knees, piteously begged for mercy. 
•* Such mercy," shouted the victors, " as you showed at 
St. Elmo !"(2) and buried their daggers in their bodies. 

While this bloody work was going on below, the knights and 
soldiers, gathered on the exposed points of the bastion above, 
presented an obvious mark to the Turkish guns across the 
water, which had not been worked during the assault, for fear of 
injuring the assailants. Now that the Turks had vanished 
from the ramparts, some heavy shot were thrown among the 
Christians with fatal effect. Among others who were slain was 
Frederic de Toledo, a son of the viceroy of Sicily. He was a 
young knight of great promise, and was under the especial 
care of the grand-master, who kept him constantly near his 
person. But when the generous youth learned the extremity 
to which his brethren in La Sangle were reduced, he secretly 
joined the reinforcement which was going to their relief, and 
did his duty like a good knight in the combat which followed. 
"While on the rampart he was struck down by a cannon-shot ; 
and a splinter from his cuirass mortally wounded a comrade to 
whom he was speaking at the time. 

While the figfht was thus going on at the Spur, Hassem was 
storming the breach of Fort St. Michael, on th^e opposite quarter. 
The storming-party, consisting of both Moors and Turks, 
rushed to the assault with their usual intrepidity ; but they 

(1) This seems to have been Balbi's opinion. — ** En conclusion, la casa 
inata del comendador Guiral fue este dia a juyzio de todos la salvacion de la 
Isla, porque si las barcas ya dichas echavan su gSte en tierra, no les pudie- 
ramos resistir en ning^una manera."— Balbi, Verdadera Relacion, foL 73. 

(2) Vertot, Knights of Malta, Tol. iu. p. 13. 
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found a very different enemy from the spectral fonnswliieliy 
wasted by toil and suffering, had opposed so ineffectual & 
resistance in the last days of St. Elmo. In vain did the rushing: 
tide of assailants endeavour to force an opening: through the 
stern array of warriors, which, like a wall of iron, now filled up 
the breach. Hecoiling in confusion, the leading files fell bacK 
upon the rear, and all was disorder. But Hassem soon re« 
formed his ranks, and a^ain led them to the charge. Again, 
they were repulsed with loss ; but as fresh troops came to their 
aid. the little garrison must have been borne down by numbers^ 
had not their comrades, flushed with their recent victory at the 
bastion, hurried to their support, and, sweeping like a whirl- 
wind through the breach, driven the enemy with dreadful 
carnage along the slope, and compelled him to take refuge ia 
his trenches. 

Thus ended the first assault of the besiegers since the fSoll of 
St. Elmo. The success of the Christians was complete. Be- 
tween three and four thousand Mussulmans, including those 
who were drowned— according to the Maltese statements, — fell 
in the two attacks on the fortress and the bastion. But the 
arithmetic of an enemy is not apt to be exact. (1) The loss of 
the Christians did not exceed two hundred. Even this was a 
heavy loss to the besieged, and included some of their best 
knights, to say nothing of others disabled by their wounds. 
Still it was a signal victory; and its influence was felt in 
raising the spirits of the besieged, and in insniring them with 
confidence. La Yalette was careful to cherish these feelings. 
The knights, followed by the whole population of U Borgo, 
went in solemn procession to the ^reat church of St. Lawrence, 
where Te Deum was chanted, while the colours taken from the 
infidel were suspended from tiie walls as glorious trophies of the 
victory. (2) 

Mustapha now found that the spirit of the besieged, far from 
being broken by their late reverses, was higher wan ever, as 
their resources were greater and their fortifications 8tron|:^ 
than those of St. Elmo. He saw the necessity of proceeding 
with greater caution. He resolved to level the defences of the 
Christians with the ground, and Ihen, combining the whole 
strength of his forces, make simultaneous assaults on H Borgo 

(1) Compare Vertot, Knights of Malta, Td. iii. p. 13, and Baibi, Verdadera 
Kelacion, fol. 73.— The latter chroitider, for a wonder, raises the snin total 
of the kUled to a somewhat higher figure than the abb^,— calUng it full four 
thousand. 

(2) The particulars of the assaults on St. Michael and the Spar are given 
by Balbi, Verdadera Relacion, fol. 61-74 j and with more or less inaccuracy 
by Vertot, Knighto of Malta, vol. iii. pp. 8-13 ; Calderon, Gloriosa Defensa de 
Malta, pp. 1 10-116 i De Thou, Histoire Unlverselle, torn. v. pp. 72-7* > 
Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, lib. v. cap. 26; Herrera, Historia General, lib. xii. 
cap. 7; Sagredo, Monarcas Othomanos, p. 246 ; Campana, Vita di Filippo 
Secondo, tom. ii. p. I60. 
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and St. Michael. His first step was to continue his line of 
intrenohments below St. Salvador to the water's edge, and thus 
cut off the enemy's communication with the opposite side of the 
English Port, by means of which, the late reinforcement from 
Sicily had reached him. He further strengthened the battery 
on St. Salvador, arming it with sixteen guns,— two of them of 
such enormous calibre, as to throw stone bullets of three hun- 
dred pounds* weight. 

From this ponderous battery he now opened a crushing fire on 
the neighbouring bastion of Castile, and on the quarter of II 
Borgo lymg nearest to it. The storm of marble and metal that 
fell upon the houses, though these were built of stone, soon laid 
many of them in ruins ; and the shot, swiping the streets^ 
killed numbers of the inhabitants, including women and chil- 
dren. La Yalette caused barriers of solid masonry to be raised 
across the streets for the protection of the citizens. As this 
was a work of great danger, he put his slaves upon it, trusting, 
too, that the enemy might be induced to mitigate his fire from 
tenderness for the lives of his Moslem brethren. But in 
8ueh an expectation he greatly erred. More than five hundred 
slaves fell under the incessant voUe^^s of the besiegers ; and 
it was only by the most severe, indeed cru«l treatment, 
that these unfortunate beings could be made to resume their 
labours. (1) 

La Vidette at this time, in order to protect the town against 
assault on the side of the English Fort, caused a number of 
vessels laden with heavy stones to be sunk not far from shore. 
They were further secured by anchors boand to one another 
with chains, forming altogether an impenetrable barrier against 
any approach by water. 

The inhabitants of II Borgo, as well as the soldiers, were now 
active in preparations for defence. Some untwisted large ropes 
and cables, to get materials for making bags to serve as gabions ; 
some were busy with manufacturing different sorts of fireworks, 
much relied on as a means of defence by the besieged ; others 
were employed in breaking up the large stones from the ruined 
buildings into smaller ones, which proved efficient missiles 
when hurled on the heads of the assailants below. But the 
greatest and most incessant labour was that of repairing the 
breaches, or of constructing retrenchments to defend them. 
The sound of the hammer and the saw was everywhere to be 
heard ; the fires of the forges were never suffered to go out ; the 

(1) Cniel indeed, accordinir to the report of Balbi, who tells vm that the 
Cluistiaas cut ofi'the ears of the more refractory, and even put some of them, 
to death,— pour encourager lea autret. — ** Han muerto en esta jomada al 
trabajo mas de quinientos esclayos ; mas los pobres Uegaron atal de puros 
cansados y acabados del trahqjo continuo, qii» no podian estar en pie, y se 
dexayan cortar las orc;]a8 y matar, per no poder traht^ar mas."— Balbi, Ver- 
dadera Reladon, fol. 66. 
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hum of labour was as unintermitting throughout the city, as in 
the season of peace, — but with a very different en(i.(l) 

Over all these labours, the grrand-master exercised a careful 
superintendence. He was always on the spot where his pre- 
sence was needed ; his eye seemed never to slumber ; he per- 
formed many of the duties of a soldier, as well as of a, 
commander ; he made the rounds constantly in the night, to see 
that all was well, and that the sentinels were at their posts. 
On these occasions he freely exposed himself to danger, showing 
a carelessness of his own safety that called forth more than 
once the remonstrances of his brethren. He was indeed watch- 
ful over all, says the old chronicler who witnessed it ; showing 
no sign of apprehension in his valiant countenance, but by his 
noble presence giving heart and animation to his followers. (2) 

Yet the stoutest heart which witnessed the scene might well 
have thrilled with apprehension. Far as the eye could reach, 
the lines of the Moslem army stretched over hiU and valley ; 
while a deafening roar of artillery from fourteen batteries shook 
the solid earth, and, borne across the waters for more than a 
hundred miles, sounded to the inhabitants of Syracuse and 
Catania like the mutterings of distant thunder. (3) In the 
midst of this turmoil, and encompassed by the f^littering lines 
of the besiegers, the two Christian fortresses might be dimly 
discerned amidst volumes of iire and smoke, which, rolling 
darkly round their summits, almost hid from view the banner 
of St. John, proudly waving in the breeze, as in defiance of the 
enemy. 

But the situation of the garrison, as the works crumbled 
under the stroke of the bullet, became every day more criticaL 
La Valette contrived to send information of it to the viceroy of 
Sicily, urging him to delay his coming no longer, if he would 
save the island. But, strange to say, such was the timid policy 
that had crept into the viceroy's councils, that it was seriously 
discussed whether it was expedient to send aid at all to the 
Knights of Malta ! Some insisted that there was no obligati<m 
on Spain to take any part in the quarrel, and that the knights 
should be left to light out the battle with the Turks in Malta, 
ns they had before done in Rhodes. Others remonstrated against 
this, declaring it would be an eternal blot on the scutcheon of 

(1) Balbi, Verdadera Relacion, fol, 67, 77.— Vertot, Knights of Malta, voLiii. 
p. 18.— Campana, Vita dl Filippo Secondo, torn. ii. p. 160. 

(2) " En fin era in todo diligente, vigilante y animoso, y jamas se conosdo 
en su valeroso semblante ninguna sefial de temor, antes con su presencia dava 
'esfuer9o y animo a stis cavaJleros y soldados." — Balbi, Verdadera Reiaoon, 
fol. 77. 

(3) " Luego que todas estas baterias conien9aron de batir, y todas en nn 
iienipo, era tanto el ruydo y temblor que parecia quererse acabar el mtido, y 
]>uedese bien creer que el ruydo fuesse tal, pues se sentia muy claramente 
dende Carago^a, y dcnde Catania, que ay ciento y veynte Biillas de Malta a 
estas dos ciudades."— Ibid. fol. 78. 
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Castile, if she should desert in their need the brave chivalry 
who for SO many years had been fighting the battles of Christen- 
dom. The king of Spain, in particular, as the feudatory sove- 
reig^n of the order, was bouna to protect the island from the 
Turks, who, moreover, once in possession of it, would prove the 
most terrible scourge that ever fell on the commerce of the 
Mediterranean. The more generous, happily the more politic, 
counsel prevailed; and the vicerojr contrived to convey an 
assurance to the ^rand-master, that, if he could hold out till the 
end of the following month, he would come with sixteen thou- 
sand men to his relief. (1) 

But this was a long period for men in extremity to wait. La 
Valette saw with ^ief how much deceived he had been in thus 
leaning on the viceroy. He determined to disappoint his 
brethren no longer by holding out delusive promises of succour. 
**The only succour to be relied on," he said, "was that of 
Almighty God. He who has hitherto' preserved his children 
from danger will not now abandon them. "(2) La Valette 
reminded his followers that they were the soldiers of Heaven, 
fighting for the Faith, for liberty and life. " Should the enemy 
prevail," he added, with a politic suggestion, ** the Christians 
eould expect no better fate than that of their comrades in 
St. Elmo." The grand-master's admonition was not lost upon 
the soldiers. " Every man of us," says Balbi, " resolved to die 
rather than surrender, and to sell his life as dearly as possible. 
From that hour no man talked of succours."(3) 

One of those spiritual weapons from the papal armoury, which 
have sometimes proved of singular efficacy in times of need, 
oame now most seasonably to the aid of La Yalette. A bull of 
Pius the Fourth granted plenary indulgence for all sins which 
had been committed by those engaged in this holy war against 
the Moslems. " There were few," says the chronicler, " either 
women or men, old enough to appreciate it, who did not strive 
to merit this grace by most earnest devotion to the cause, and 
who did not have entire faith that all who died in the good 
work would be at once received into glory."r4) 

More than two weeks had elapsed since the attempt, so dis- 
astrous to the Turks, on the fortress of St. Michael. During 
this time they had kept up an unintermitting lire on the 

(1) Vcrtot, Knigrhts of Malta, vol. iu. pp. 21, 22. 

(2) '* Dixo pablicamente, que el no agiiardava socorro ya sino era del omni- 
poteiite Dios el qual era el soccorro verdadero, y el que hasta entonces nos 
havia librado, y que ni mas ni menos nos libraria por el avenir, delas manos 
delos enemisos de sa santa fee.»'— Balbi, Verdadera Relacion, fol. 81. 

(8) •• Esta habla del g^ran Maestre luego fue divulgrada, y asi toda la grente 
■ se determino de primero morir que venir a manos de Turcos vivos, pero tam- 
bien se determino de vender muy bien sas vidas, y asi ya no se tratava de 
socorro."— Ibid, ubt sopra. 

(4) *' No quedo hombre ni mnger de edod para eUo que no lo ganasse con 
devocion grrandissima, y con may firme esperi^n^a y fe de yr ala gloria 
muriendo en la joumada."— Ibid. fol. 71. 
II. B 
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Cliristian fortifications ; and the effect was visible in more than 
one fearful gap, which invited the assault of the enemy. The 
second of August was accordingly fixed on as the day for a 
general attack, to be' made on both Fort St. Michael and on 
the bastion of Castile, which, situated at the head of the English 
Port, eastward of U Borgo, flanked the line of defence on that 
quaiter. Mustapha was to conduct in i)erson the operati<ms 
against the fort ; the assault on the bastion he intrusted to 
Piali ;— a division of the command by which the ambition of 
the rival chiefs would be roused to the utmost. 

Fortunately, La Valette obtained notice, through some de- 
serters, of the plans of the Turkish commanders, and made 
his preparations accordingly. On the morning of tfa« sewmd^ 
Piali's men, at the appointed signal, moved briskly forward to 
the assault. They soon crossed the ditch, but partially filled 
with the ruins of the rampart, scaled the ascent in face of a 
sharp fire of musketry, ana stood at length, with ranks some- 
what shattered, on the summit of the breach. But here they 
were opposed by retrenchments within, thrown up by the 
besieged, from behind which they now poured such heavy 
volleys among the assailants as staggered the front of the 
column, and compelled it to fall back some paces in the rear. 
Here it was encoimtered by those pushing forward from below ; 
and some confusion ensued. This was increased by the vigour 
with which the garrison now plied their musketry from the 
ramparts, hurling down at the same time heavy loffs, hand- 
grenades, and torrents of scalding pitch on the heads of the 
assailing column, which, blinded and staggering under the 
shock, reeled to and fro like a drunken man. To add to thdr 
distress, the feet of the soldiers were torn and entangled among* 
the spikes which had been thickly set in the ruins of the breaeh 
by the besieged. Woe to him who fell ! His writhing body 
was soon trampled imder the press. In vfdn the Moslem ohiea 
endeavoured to restore order. Their voices were lost in the 
wild uproar that raged around. At this crisis the knights, 
charging at the head of their followers, deared the breach, and 
drove the enemy with loss into his trenches. 

There the broKcn column soon reformed, and, strengthened by 
firesh troops, was a^ain brought to the attack. But this gave a 
respite to the garrison, which La Yalette improved by causing 
refreshments to be served to the soldiers. By his provident 
care, skins containing wine and water, with rations of breads 
were placed near the points of attack, to be distributed among 
the men.(l) The garrison, thus strengthened, were enabled to 
meet the additional forces brought against them by the enemy ; 

(1) " Tenia mandado, que en todos los dias de assalto se Uevassen por todas 
las postal adonde se peleasse, muchos buyvelos de vino aguado, y pan para 
tefrescar su gente, pues de gente no podia."— Balbi, Verdadera Relacion» 
fol. 91. 
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and the refreshments on the one side were made, in some sort, 
to counterbalance the reinforcements on the other. Vessels 
£lled with salt and water were also at hand, to bathe the wounds 
of such as were injured by the fireworks. "Without these 
various precautions," says the chronicler, " it would have been 
impossible for so few men as we were to keep our ground agauist 
Buoh a host as now assailed us on every quarter." (1) 

Again and again the discomfited Turks gathered strength for 
a new assault, and as often they were repulsed with the same 
loss as before ; till Piali drew off his dispirited legions, and 
abandoned all further attempts for that day. 

It fared no better on the other (juarter, where the besiegers, 
under the eye of the commander-in-chief, were storming the 
fortress of St. Michael. On every point the stout-hearted 
chivalry of St. John were victorious. But victory was bought 
at a heavy price. 

The Turks returned to the attack on the day following, and 
on each succeeding day. It was evidently their purpose to 
profit by their superior numbers to harass the besieged, and 
reduce them to a state of exhaustion. One of these assaults 
was near being attended with fatal consequences. 

A mine which ran under the bastion of Castile was sprung, 
and brought down a wide extent of the rampart. The enemy, 
prepared for the event, mounting the smoking ruins, poured 
through the undefended breach, — or defended only by a handful 
of the garrison, who were taken unawares. The next minute, 
the great standard of the Ottomans was planted on the walls. 
The alarm was raised. In a few moments the enemy would 
have been in the heart of the town. An ecclesiastic of the order, 
3rother William by name, terrified at the sight, made all haste 
to the grand-master, then at his usual station in the public 
square. Bushing into his presence, the priest called on him to 
take refuge, white he could, in the castle of St. Angelo, as the 
enemv had broken into the town. But the dauntless chief, 
snatching up his pike, with no other protection tiian his helmet, 
and calling out to those around him, " Now is the time ! let us 
die together !"(2) hurried to the scene of action, where, rallying 
his followers, he fell furiouslv on the enemy. A sharp struggle 
ensued. More than one knignt was struck down by La Valette*s 
side. He himself was wounded in the leg by the splinter of a 
hand-grenade. The alarm-bell of the city rang violently. The 
ory was raised that the grand-master was in danger. Knights, 
soldiers, and townsmen came rushing to the spot. Even the 
sick sprang from their beds, and made such haste as they could 

(1) *' Si todas estas baenas ordenes no uviera, no bastaran faer9as hamanas 
para resistir a tanta furia pertinacia, principal mSte siendo nosotros tan pocos, 
y ellos tantos.*'— Balbi, Verdadera Relacion, fol. 91. 

(2) " El gran Maestre sin mudarse, ni alterarse de sa semblante Talercso, 
dixo, Vamos a morir alia todos cavalleros, q oy es el dia." — Ibid. fol. 90. 
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to the rescue. The Moslems, pressed on all sides, and shaken by 
the resolute charge, fell hack slowly on the breach. 

The cavaliers would now fain have persuaded the grand- 
master, who was still standing among a heap of the slain, to 
retire to some place of safety, and leave the issue of the battle 
to his companions. But, fixing his eye on the Ottoman 
standard, still floating above the walls, he mournfully shook his 
head, in token of nis resolution to remain. The garrison, 
spurred on by shame and indignation, again charged the 
Moslems, with greater fury than before. The colours, wrenched 
from the rampils, were torn to shreds in the struggle. The 
Christians prevailed; and the Turks, quailing before their 
invincible spirit, were compelled, after a long and bloody con- 
test, to abandon the works they had so nearly won. 

Still the grand-master, far from retiring, took up his quarters 
for the night in the neighbourhood of the breach. He had no 
doubt that the enemy would return under cover of the darkness, 
and renew the assault before the garrison had time to throw up 
reteenchments. It was in vain his companions besought him to 
withdraw, to leave the fight to them, and not tx) risk a life so 
precious to the community. * * And how can an old man like me,** 
lie said, " end his life more gloriously, than when surrounded 
by his brethren and fighting the battles of the Cross ? "(l) 

La Valette was right in his conjecture. No sooner had the 
darkness fallen, than the Turkish host, again under arms, came 
surging on across the ruins of the rampart towards the breach. 
But it was not under cover of the darkness ; for the whole bay 
was illumined by the incessant flash of artillery, by the blaze of 
combustibles, and the fiery track of the missiles darting: through 
the air. Thus the combat was carried on as by the light of day. 
The garrison prepared for the attack, renewed the scenes of the 
morning, andf again beat off the assailants, who, broken and 
dispirited, could not be roused, even by the blows of their 
officers, to return to the assault. (2) 

On the following morning. La Yalette caused Te Deum to be 
6ung in the church of St. Lawrence, and thanks to be offered at 
the throne of grace for their deliverance. And if the ceremonies 
were not conducted with the accustomed pomp of the order of 
St. John, they were at least accompanied, says the chronicler, 

(1) Vertot, Knights of Malta, vol. iii. p. 24. 

(2) Vertot speaks of this last attack as having been made on the eighteentti 
of August. His chronology may be corrected by that of Balbi, whose narra- 
tive, taking the form of a diary, in which the transactions of each day are 
separately noted, bears the stamp of much greater accuracy. Balbi gives the 
seventh of August as the date. 

For the preceding pages see Balbi, Verdadera Relacion, fol. 89-P3 ; Vertot, 
Knights of Malta, vol. iii. pp. 18-24; Calderon, Gloriosa Defensa dc Malta, 
pp. 146-150 ; De Thou, Histoire Universelle, torn. v. p. 83, et seq. ; Cabrera, 
Filipe Segundo, lib. vi. cap. 27 ; Campana. Vita di Filippo Secondo, torn. ii. 
p. 16 } Leti, Vita di Filippo II. torn. i. p. 450. 
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wHo bore Ms part in them, by the sacrifice of contrite hearts, — 
as was shown by the tears of many a man as well as woman, in 
the procession. (1) 

There was indeed almost as much cause for sorrow as for joy. 
However successful the Christians had been in maintaining 
their defence, and however severe the loss they had inflicted on 
the enemy, they had to mourn the loss of some of their most 
illustrious knights, while others laj disabled in their beds. 
Among the latter was De Monti, admiral of the order, now lying 
seriously ill of wounds received in the defence of St. Michael, of 
which he was commander. Among the deaths was one which 
came home to the bosom of La Yalette. A young cavalier, his 
nephew, had engaged in a perilous enterprise with a comrade of 
his own age. The handsome person and gilded armour of the 
younger La Valette made him a fatal mark for the enemy ; (2) 
and he fell, together with his friend, in the ditch before the 
bastion, under a shower of Turkish bullets. An obstinate 
struggle succeeded between Christians and Turks for the bodies 
of the slain. The Christians were victorious ; and La Valette 
had the melancholy satisfaction of rendering the last ofiices ta 
the remains of his gallant kinsman. The brethren would have 
condoled with him on his loss. But his generous nature shrank 
from the indulgence of a selfish sorrow. " All are alike dear 
to me," he said : ** all of you I look on as my children. I 
mourn for Polastra" (the fnend of the young La Valette) " as. 
I do for my own nephew. And after all, it matters little. They 
have gone before us but for a short time." (3) 

It was indeed no season for the indulgence of private sorrows,, 
when those of a public nature pressed so heavily on the heart. 
Each day the condition of the besieged was becoming mor& 
Ijritioal. The tottering defences both of II Borgo and La Sangle 
were wasting away under the remorseless oatteries of the 
besiegers. Great numbers, not merely of the knights and the- 
soldiers, but of the inhabitants, had been slain. The women of 
the place had shown, throughout the whole siege, the same 
heroic spirit as the men. They not only discharged the usual 
feminine duties of tending and relieving the sick, out they were 
often present in the battle, supplying the garrison with refresh- 
ments, or carrying the ammunition, or removing the wounded 
to the hospital. Thus sharing in the danger of their husbands 
and fathers, they shared too m their fate. Many perished by 
the enemy's fire ; and the dead bodies of women lay mingled 

(1) " Y sino solenne como en esta religion se setde hazer, alomenos cOtrita 
a lo que las lagrimas de machos hombres y mugeres davan seuaL"— Balbi, 
Verdadera Relacion, fol. 94. 

(2) ** T como el comendador era hombre de linda disposicion, y armado 
de Unas armas doradas y ricas, los Turcos tiraron todos a el. "—Ibid, 
fol. 76. 

(3) Ibid, ubi sapnu^Vertot, Knights of Malta, vol. iii. p. U. 
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among those of the men, on the ramparts and in the streets. (1) 
The hospitals were filled with the sick and wounded, thonin 
fortunately no epidemic had as yet hroken out to swell the hiUs 
of mortality. Those of the garrison who were still in a con- 
dition to do their duty were worn by long vigils and exces- 
siye toil. To fight by day, to raise intrenohments or to 
repair the orumbling works by night, was the hard duty of the 
soldier. Brief was the respite allowed him for repose,— a repose 
to be broken at any moment by the sound of the alarm-bell, and 
to be obtained only amidst so wild an uproar, that it seemed, in 
the homely language of the veteran so often quoted, " as if the 
world were coming to an end."(2) 

Happily, through the provident care of the grand-master, 
there wus still a store of provisions in the magazines. But the 
ammunition was already getting low. Yet the resolution of 
the besieged did not fail them. Their resolution had doubtless 
been strengthened by the cruel conduct of the Turks at 
43t. Elmo, which had shown that from such a foe there was no 
mercy to be expected. The conviction of this had armed the 
Christians with the courage of despair. On foreign succour 
they no longer relied. Their only reliance was where their 
•hief had taught them to place it, — on the {detection of Heaven ; 
and La Yalette, we are assured, went every day during the 
siege to the church of St. Lawrence, and there solemnly invoked 
that protection for the brave men who, alone and unaided, were 
thus fighting the battles of the Faith. (3) 

The forlorn condition of the defences led, at length, the 
council of Grand Crosses, after much deliberation, to recom- 
mend to La Yalette to abandon H Borgo, and to withdraw with 
the troops and the inhabitants into the castle of St. Angelo. 
The grand-master saw at once the disastrous consequences of , 
such a step, and he rejected it without a moment's hesitation. 
To withdraw into the castle, he said, would be to give up all 
communication with St. Michael, and to abandon its brave 
garrison to their fate. The inhabitants of the town would fare 
no better. The cistern which supplied St. Angelo with water 
would be wholly inadequate to the demands of such a mul- 
titude ; arfd they would soon be reduced to extremity. "No, 
my brethren," he concluded ; " here we must make our stand ; 
and here we must die, if we cannot maintain ourselves against 
the infidel." (4) 

He would not even consent to have the sacred relics, or the 
archives of the order, removed thither, as to a place of greater 

(1) Balbi, Verdadcra Relacion, fol. 66, 82. 

(2) Ibid. fol. 78. 

(3) " Mttchas vczes solo se yva a san Lorenzo, y alii en su apartamiento 
hazia sos oraciones. Y eneste exercicio se occupava qaando se tenia algnn 
sosiego."— Ibid. fol. 84. 

(4) Vertot, Knights of Malta, vol. ill. p. 29. 
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fleonrity. It would serve to discourage the soldiers, by leading 
them to suppose that he distrusted their power of maintaining 
the town against the enemy. On the contrary, he caused a 
bridge communicating with the castle to be broken down, after 
calling off the greater pwlJ of the garrison to assist in the 
defence of II Borgo. By these measures, he proclaimed his 
unalterable determination to maintain the town to the last, and, 
if need were, to die in its defence. (I) 



CHAPTER V. 

SIEGS OF MALTA. 
1565. 

The Turks dispirited— Reinforcement from Sicily— Siege raised— Mustapha 
defeated— R^oicings of the Christtans— Mortification of Solyman— Re^ew 
of the Siege— Sabseqaent History of La Valette. 

While the afOadrs of the besieged wore the gloomy aspeot 
depicted in the last chapter, those of the besiegers were not 
much better. More than half their original force nad perished. 
To the bloody roll of those who had fallen in the numerous 
assaults were now to be added the daily victims of pestilence. 
In consequence of the great heat, exposure, and bad food, a 
dysentery had broken out in the Moslem army, and was now 
sweeping off its hiindreds in a day. Both ammunition and 
provisions were running low. Ships bringing supplies were 
constantly intercepted by the Sicilian cruisers. Many of the 
heavy guns were so much damaged by the &re of the besieged, 
as to require to be withdrawn and sent on board the fleet, — an 
©Iteration performed with a silence that contrasted strongly 
with the noisy shouts with which the batteries had been 
raised. (2) But these movements could not be conducted so 
silently as to escape the notice of the garrison, whose spirits 

(1) ** Lo qual sabido por el gran Maestre como aqnel qne jamas penso sino 
morir el primo por sa religion, y por quitar toda sospecha despues de aver 
heclio llevar en sant Angel todas las reUquias y cosas de mas valor, mando 
quitar la paente, dando a entender a todo el mundo qae enel no avia retirar, 
sino morir en el Burgo, o defenderlo."— Balbi, Verdadera Relacion, fol. 94. 

See also Vertoi, Knights of Malta, vol. iii. p. 29 } Calderon, Gloriosa De- 
fensa de Malta, p. 167, et seq. 

(2) " Ya seles conocia, qne les faltayan mnchas pie9as que avian embar- 
cado, y cada noche se sentia como las retiravan, ala sorda sin los alaridos 
que davan al principio quando las plantaron."— Balbi, Verdadeia Reladon, 
oL 101. 
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were mucli revived by the reports daily brought in by deserters 
of the condition of the enemy. 

Mustapha chafed not a little under the long-protracted resist- 
ance of the besieged. He looked with apprehension to the 
consequences of a failure in an expedition tor which prepara- 
tions had been made on so magnihcent a scale bv his master, 
and with so confident hopes of success. He did not fail to 
employ every expedient for effecting his object that the military 
science of that day— at least Turkish science — could devise. 
He ordered movable wooden towers to be built, such as were 
used under the ancient system of besieging fortified places^ 
from which, when brought near to the works, his musketeers 
micrht send their volleys into the town. But the besieged, 
sallying forth, set fire to his towers, and burned them to the 
ground. He caused a hue^e engine to be made, of the capacity 
of a hogshead, filled with combustibles, and then swung, by 
means of machinery, on the rampart of the bastion. But the 
garrison succeeded in throwing it back on the heads of the 
inventors, where it exploded with terrible effect. Mustapha 
ran his mines under the Christian defences, until the ground 
was perforated like. a honeycomb, and the garrison seemed to be 
treading on the crust of a volcano. La Valette countermined 
in his turn. The Christians, breaking into the galleries of the 
Turks, ensfaored them boldly underground ; and sometimes the 
mine, exploding, buried both Turk and Christian under a heap 
of ruins. 

Baffled on every point with their ranks hourly thinned by 
disease, the Moslem troops grew sullen and dispirited ; and now 
that the bastion of Castile, with its dilapidated works, stood 
like some warrior stripped of his armour, his defenceless con- 
dition inviting attack, they were in no heart to make it. As 
their fire slackened, and their assaults became fewer and more 
feeble, the confidence of the Christians was renewed ; until tiiey 
even cherished the hope of beating ofT the enemy without the 
long-promised succours from Sicily. Fortunately for the 
honour of Spain, the chivalry of St. John were not driven to 
this perilous att^pt. 

Yielding, at length, to the solicitations of the knights and 
the enthusiasm of the army, the viceroy, Don Garcia de Toledo, 
assembled his fleet in the port of Syracuse, and on the twenty* 
fifth of August weifl:hed anchor. The fleet consisted of twenty- 
eight galleys, ana carried eleven thousand troops, chieny 
Spanish veterans, besides two hundred knights of the order^, 
who had arrived from other lands, in time to witness the closing 
scene of the drama. There was also a good number of adven- 
turers from Spain, France, and Italy, many of them persons of 
Tank, and some of high military renown, who had come to 
offer their services to the Knights of Malta, and share in their 
glorious defence. 
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Unfortunately;, in its short passage, the fleet encountered a 
violent gale, wnich did so much damage, that the viceroy was 
compelled to return to Sicily, and repair his galleys. He then 
put to sea again, with better fortune. He succeeded in avoiding 
the notice of the enemy, part of whose armament lay off the 
mouth of the Great Port, to prevent the arrival of succours to 
the besieged, — and on the sixth of September, under cover of 
the evening, entered the Bay of Melecca, on the western side of 
the island.(l) 

The next morning, having landed his forces, with their bag- 
gage and military stores, the viceroy sailed again for Sicily, to 
brmg over an additional reinforcement of four thousand troops, 
then waiting in Messina. He passed near enough to tne 
beleaguered fortresses to be descried by the garrisons, whom he 
saluted with three salvos of artillery, that sent joy into their 
hearts. (2) It had a very different effect on the besiegers. They 
listened with nervous credulity to the exaggerated reports 
that soon reached them, of the strength of the reinforcement 
landed in the island, by which they expected to be speedily 
assaulted in their trenches. Without delay, Mustapha made 
preparations for his departure. His heavy guns and camp 
equipage were got on board the galleys and smaller vessels, 
lying off the entrance of the Great Port,— and all as silently 
and expeditiously as possible. La Valette had hoped that some 
part of the Spanish reinforcement would be detached during 
the night to the aid of the garrison, when he i)roposed to sally 
on the enemy, and, if nothing better came of it, to get posses- 
sion of their cannon, so much needed for his own fortifications. 
But no such aid arrived ; and, through the long night, he 
impatiently listened to the creaking of the wheels that bore off 
the artillery to the ships. (3) 

With the first light of morning the whole Ottoman force was 
embarked on board the vessels, which, weighing anchor, moved 
round to Port Musiette, on the other side of St. Elmo, where 
the Turkish fleet, the greater part of which lay there, was now 
busily preparing for its departure. No sooner had the enemy 
withdrawn, than the besieged poured out into the deserted 
trenches.^ One or two of those huge pieces of ordnance, which, 
from their unwieldy size, it was found impossible to remove, 
had been abandoned by the Turks, and remained a memorable 

(1) Balbi, Verdadera Rdacion, fol. 106 et seq.—Vcrtot, Knights of Maltit, 
vol. iU. p. 33. — Calderon, Gloriosa Defensa de Malta, pp. 172-176. •— De Thou, 
Histoire Universelle, torn. v. p. 88.— Cabrera, Filipe Segoudo, lib. vi. cap. 28. 
— Campana, Vita di Filippo Secondo, torn. ii. p. lo6. 

(2) " Como nuestra armada estavo en parte 4 1& descabriamos claramente, 
cada galera tiro tres vezes."— Balbi, Verdadera Relacion, fol. 104. 

(3) "En el retirar sa artilleria, tan calladamente que no se sentia sino el 
cbillido de las ruedas, y Dios sabe lo que al gran Maestre pesava, porque 
Biempre tuvo esperanca de eanarle parte della, si el soccorro se descubriera.** 
—Ibid. fol. 105. 
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trophy of the siege.{l) The Christians were not long: in level- 
ling the Moslem intrenchments ; and very soon the flag of 
St. John was seen cheerily waving in the hreeze, above the 
ruins of St. Elmo. The ^and-master now called his brethren 
together to oflfer np their devotions in the same church of 
St. Lawrence where he had so often invoked the protection 
of Heaven during the siege. ** Never did music sound sweeter 
to human ears/' exclaims Balbi, '* than when those bells sum- 
moned us to mass, at the same hour at which, for three months 
past, they had sounded the alarm against the enemy." (2) A 
procession was formed of all the members of the order, the 
soldiers, and the citizens. The services were performed with 
neater solemnity, as well as pomp, than could be observed in 
the hurry and tumult of the siege; and, with overflowing 
hearts, the multitude joined in the Te JDeum, and offered up 
thanks to the Almighty and the Blessed Virgin for their 
deliverance from their enemies. (3) It was the eighth of Sep- 
tember, the day of the Nativity of th« Virgin, — a memorable 
day in the annals of Malta, and still observed by the inha- 
bitants as their most glorious anniversarv. 

Hardly had the Tiurkish galleys, with Mustapha on board, 
joined the great body of the fleet in Port Musiette, than that 
commander received such intelligence as convinced him that 
the report of the Spanish numbers had been greatly ezag- 
geratea. He felt that he had acted precipitately, thus, without 
a blow, to abandon the field to an enemy his inferior in 
strength. His head maj well have trembled on his shoulders, 
as he thought of retummg thus dishonoured to the presence of 
his indignant master. Piali, it is said, was not displeased at 
the mortification of his rival. The want of concert between 
them had, in more than one instance, interfered with the 
success of their operations. It was now, however, agreed that 
Mustapha shouldT disembark, with such of the troops as were 
in fighting order, and give battle to the Spaniards. Piali, 
meanwhile, would quit the port, which lay exposed to St. Elmo» 

(1) The annomy, in the govemment palace of Valetta, still ooataiiis a 
qaantily of weapons, sabres, arquebuses, steel bows, and the like, taken at 
different times from the Turks. Among others is a cannon of singular work- 
mans^p, but very inferior in size to the two pieces of ordnance mentioned In 
the text.— (See Bigelow*s Travels in Malta and Sicily, p. 226.) Those glorious 
trophies of the great siege should have found a place among the national 
relics. 

(2) " Yo no creo que musica jamas consolasse hnmanos sentidos, como i 
nosotros consolo ei son de nuestras companas, alos ocho, dia dela Natividad 
de nuestra senora. Poauel el gran Maestre las hizo tocar todas ala hora que se 
solia tocar al arma, y avia tres meses que no las aviamos oydo sino para anna.*' 
— Balbi, Verdadera Relacion, fol. 105. 

(3) " Esta manana pues tocaron la missa, la cual se canto muy de ma&ana, 
y en pontifical, muv solemnemente, dando gracias £ nuestro seiior IMos, 
y & sn bendita maore por las gracias que nos avian hecho."— Ibid, obi 
aapra. 
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— ^now in his enemy's hands, — and anchor farther west, in the 
roads of St. Paul. 

The troops from Sicily, during this time, had advanced into 
the interior, in the neignhourhood of Citta Notable,-^oT, as it is 
now called, Citta Veccnia. They were commanded hy Ascanio 
de la Coma, an officer who had gained a name in the Italian 
wars. Alvaro de Sand6 was second in command, the same cap- 
tain who made so heroic a defence in the isle of Gelves against 
the Turks. Hie chivalrous daring of the latter officer was well 
controlled hy the circumspection of the former. 

La Valette, who kept a vigilant eye on the movements of the 
Turksj was careful to advise Don Ascanio that they had again 
disemharked, and were on their march against him. The Spanish 
general took up a strong position on an eminence, the approach 
to which was rugged and oifficnlt in the extreme. Thus secured, 
the prudent chief proposed to await the assault of the Moslems. 
But the Knights of St. John, who had accompanied the Sicilian 
succours, eager for vengeance on the hated enemies of their 
order, called loudly to be led against the infidel. In this they 
were joined hy the fiery De Sand§ and the greater part of the 
troops. When the Moslem banners, therefore, came in sight, 
and the dense columns of the enemy were seen advancing 
across the countxy, the impatience of the Christians was not to 
be restrained. The voices of the officers were unheeded. Don 
Ascanio saw it was not wise to balk this temper of the troops. 
They were hastily formed in order of battle, and then, like a 
mountain torrent, descended swiftly against the foe. 

On their left was a hill, crowned by a small tower that com- 
manded the plain. The Turks had succeeded in getting posses- 
sion of this work. A detachment of Spaniards scaled the emi- 
nence, attacked the Turks, and, after a short struggle, carried 
the fort. Meanwhile the Maltese chivalry, with Sande and the 
great body of the army, fell with fury on the front and flanks 
of the enemy. The Turkish soldiers, disgusted by the long and 
disastrous siege, had embarked with great alacrity ; and they 
had not repressed their murmurs of discontent, when they were 
again made to land and renew the conflict. Sullen and dis- 
heartened, they were in no condition to receive the shock of the 
Spaniards. M^any were borne down by it at once, their ranks 
were broken, and their whole body was thrown into disarray. 
Some few endeavoured to make head against their assailants. 
Most thought only of securing safety by mght. The knights fol- 
lowed close on the fugitives. Now was the hour of vengeance. 
No quarter was given. Their swords were reddened with the 
blood of the infidel.(l) 

Mustapha, careless of his own life, made the most intrepid 
efforts to save his men. He was ever in the hottest of the 

(I) " No dexando de pelear aqael dia, y en sangrentar muy bien sus espa^ 
da8."~Balbi, Verdadera Reladon, foL II9. 
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action. Twice he was unhorsed, and had nearly fallen into the 
hands of his enemies. At length, rallying: a body of musketeew^j 
he threw himself into the rear, to cover the retreat of the army. 
Facing about, he sent such a well-directed volley among- hi» 
pursuers, who were coming on in disorderj that they were com- 
pelled to halt. Don Alvaro's horse was slain under him ; several 
knights were wounded or brought to the (ground. But as those 
in tJie rear came up, Mustapha was obliged to give way, and 
was soon swept along with the tide of battle in the direction of 
the port of St. Paul, where the fleet was at anchor. Boats were 
in readiness to receive the troops ; and a line of shallops, filled 
with arquebusiers, was drawn up alongside of them, to cover 
the embarkation. But the Spaniards, hurried forward by the 
heat of the pursuit, waded up to their girdles into the sea, and 
maintained an incessant fire on the fugitives, many of whom 
fell under it, while others, vainly endeavouring to swim to the 
ships, perished in the waves ; and their bodies, tossed upon the 
sands, continued for many a day to poison the atmosphere, (l) — 
This was the last effort of Mustapha ; and the Turkish admiral,^ 
gathering together the wreck of his forces, again weighed 
anchor, and, spreading his sails to the breeze, steered his course 
for the Levant. (2) 

The principal ofBcers of the Spanish army, together with the 
knights, then crossed over to II Borgo.(3) They met there with 
a cordial welcome ; but the knights, as they embraced their 
comrades, were greatly shocked by their appearance, — their 
wan and care-worn countenances, their emaciated figures, their 
long and matted hair, and their squalid attire. Many were 
disfigured by honourable scars ; some were miserably maimed ; 
others wore bandages over wounds not yet healed. It was a 
piteous sight, too plainly intimating the extremity of suffering 
to which they had been reduced ; and as the knights gazed on 
their brethren, and called to mind the friends they had lost, 
their hearts were filled with unspeakable anguish. (4) 

On the fourteenth of September, the viceroy reappeared with 

(1) ** Lo qual se vio daramente dende a dos o tres dias porqae lo9 coerpos 
que se avian ahog^ado subieron encima del agua, los qaaJes eran tantos que 
parecian mas de tres mil, y avia tanto hedor en todo aqaello qne no se podia 
horabre llegar ala cala."— Balbl, Verdadera Relacion, fol. 120. 

As an offset agrainst the three thousand of the enemy who thus perished by 
fire and water, the chronicler g:lyes ns four Christians slain in the fight, and 
four smothered from excessive heat in their armour I 

(2) For the preceding pages sec Balbi (Verdadera Relacion, fol. 117-121), 
who contrived to be present in the action j also Vertot, Knights of Malta, 
vol. iii. pp. 35-37 ; I>e Thou, Histoire Universelle, torn. v. p. 89 ; Miniana, 
Hist, de Bspaiia, p. 353 ; Campana, Vita di Filippo Secondo, tom. ii. p. l6o j 
Herrera, Historia General, tom. i. p. 591 i Calderon, Gloriosa Defensa de 
Malta, p. 180 et seq. 

(3) " Se vinieron al Burgo, tanto por ver la persona del gran Maestra tan 
dichosa y valerosa, como por ver la grandissima disformidad y llaneza d(r 
nuestras baterias.'*— Balbi, Verdadera Relacion, fol. 121. 

(4) Vertot, Knights of Malta, yoL Ui. p. 39. 
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the £eet, "bearing the remainder of the reinforcement from Sicily. 
The admiraVs ^nnant displayed a cross, intimating that it 
was a holy war in which they were engaged. (1) As the squa- 
dron came proudly np the Great Port, with pennons and 
streamers gaily living from its masts, it was welcomed by 
salvos of artillery from the fortresses and bastions around ; and 
the rocky shores, which had so long reverberated only with the 
din of war, now echoed to the sounds of jubilee. 

The grand-master came down to the landing-place below 
8t. Angelo, to receive the viceroy, with the nobles and cavaliers 
who followed in his train. They had come too late to share the 
dangers of the besieged, but not too late to partake their 
triumph. They were courteously conducted by La Valette 
across the scene of desolation, to his own palace, which, though 
in an exposed quarter of the town, had so far escaped as to be 
still habitable. As the strangers gazed on the remains of the 
fortifications, nearly levelled to the ground, they marvelled that 
the shadowy forms which they saw gliding among the ruins 
could have so long held out against the Moslem armies. Well 
had they earned for their city the title of ViUoriosa, " The 
Victorious,** wliich, supplanting that of II Borgo, still com- 
memorates its defence acfainst the infidel. 

La Valette had provided an entertainment for his illustrious 
guests, as good as his limited resources would allow ; but it is 
said that the banquet was reinforced by a contribution from the 
viceroy's own stores. (2) On the departure of the Spaniards, he 
showed his gratitude, while he indulged his munificent spirit. 
by bestowing handsome presents on the captains and a liberal 
largess of money on the soldiers. (3) 

On his way, the viceroy had discovered the Ottoman fleet 
formed in compact order, and standing under press of sail 
towards the east. He was too far inferior in stren^^th to care to 
intercept its course ;(4) and the squadron reached m safety the 
port of Constantinople. Solyman had already received de- 
spatches preparing nim for the return of the fleet, and the 
failure of the expedition. It threw him into one of those 
paroxysms of ungovernable passion to which the old sultan 
seems to have been somewhat addicted in the latter years of liis 
life. "With impotent fury, he stamped on the letters, it is said, 

(1) " Al mtrar del qual despues que la Real capitana uvo pnesto sets estan. 
dartes los pusieron todas las demas, y muy ricos, la Real traya enla flama un 
cradfixo may devoto."— Balbi, Verdadera Relacion, lol. 122. 

(2) " Faeronse para Palado, adonde dio el gran Maestre a todos mny reaU 
mente de cenar, porque ya el govemador del Gozo le avia embiado muchos 
refrescos, y don Garcia y todos los capitanes del armada le prescntaron de la 
mismamanera.*'— Ibid, ubi supra. 

(3) Balbi expresses his satisfaction at the good cheer, declaring that the 
dainties brought by the viceroy, however costty, seemed cheap to men who 
had been paying two ducats for a fowl, and a real and a half for an egg.— Ibid, 
ubi supra. 

(4) Heirera, Historia General, vol. i. p. 592. 
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and, protesting that there was none of his officers whom he could 
trust, he swore to lead an expedition against Malta the coming 
year, and put every man in the island to the sword !(1) He had 
the magnanimity, nowever, not to wreak his vengeance on the 
unfortunate commanders. The less to attract public notice, he 
caused the fleet hearing the shattered remains of the army to 
come into port in the night-time; thus affording a contrast 
sufficiently striking to the spectacle presented by the brilliant 
armament which a few months before had sailed from the 
Gt)lden Horn amidst the joyous acclamations of the multitude. 

The arms of Solyman the Second, during his long and gl<n-ioas 
reign, met with no reverse so humiliating as his failure in the 
siege of Malta. To say nothing of the cost of the maritime pie- 
parations, the waste of life was prodigious, amounting to more 
than thirty thousand men. Moors included, and comprehending 
the very best troops in the empire. This was a loss of nearly 
three-fourths of the original force of the besieging army, — an 
almost incredible amount, showing that ]>estilence had been as 
actively at work as the sword of the enemy. (2) 

Yet the loss in this siege fell most grievously on the Chris- 
tians. Full two hundred Imights, twenty-iive hundred soldiers, 
and more than seven thousand inhabitants, — ^men, women, and 
children, — are said to have perished.(3) The defences of the 
island were razed to the ground. The towns were in ruins ; the 
villages burnt ; the ^een harvests cut down before they had 
time to ripen. The hery track of war was over every part of 
Malta. W ell might the simple inhabitants rue the hour when 
the Knights of St. John first set foot upon their shores. The 
military stores were exhausted, the granaries emptv; the 
treasury was at the lowest ebb. The members of the order had 
now to oegin the work of constructing their fortunes over again. 
But still they enjoyed the glory of victory.. They had the proud 
consciousness of having baffled, with their own good swords, 
the whole strength of the Ottoman empire. The same invin- 
cible spirit still glowed in their bosoms, and they looked forward 
with unshaken confidence to the future. 

(1) Vcrtot, Knights of Malta, vol.iU. p. 88. 

(2) Baibi, Verdadera Relacion, fol. 121 .-De Thoa reduces the mortality to 
twenty thousand (Hist. UnivCTselle, torn. v. p. 592). Herrera, on the other 
hand, raises it to forty thousand (Historia General, torn. i. p. 90). The irhole 
Moslem force, according to Balbi, was forty-eight thousand, exclusive of 
seamen. Of these about thirty thousand were Turks. The remainder 
belonged to the contmgents furnished by Dragut and Hassem.— Conf. foL 25 
and 121. 

(8) Balbi, Verdadera Relacion. fol. 128.— Balbi gives a list of all the knights 
who perished in the siegre. Cabrera makes a similar e^mate of the Christian 
loss (FiUpe Segundo, lib. vi. cap. 28). De Thou rates it somewhat lower 
(Hist. Universelle, torn. v. p. 90) ; and Vertot lower still (Knights of Matta» 
vol. iii. p. 38). Yet Balbi may be thought to show too little disposition, on 
other occasions, to exaggerate the loss of his own side, for us to suspect bim 
of exaggeration here. 
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Such were the results of this memorable siege, — one of the 
most memorable sieges, considering the scale of the prepara- 
tions, the amount of the forces, and the spirit of the de&noe, 
which are recorded on the pages of history. It would not 
be easy, even for a military man, after the lapse of three 
centuries, to criticise with any degree of confidence the course 
pursued by the combatants, so as to determine to what 
causes may be referred the failure of the besiegers. One obvious 
fault, and of the greatest moment, was that already noticed, of 
not immediately cutting off the communications with St. Elmo, 
by which supplies were constantly thrown into that fortress 
m>m the opposite side of the harbour. Another, similar in its 
nature, was, that, with so powerful a navy as the Turks had at 
their command,' tiey should have allowed communications to bo 
maintained by the besieged with Sicily, and reinforcements 
thus introduced into the island. "We find Mustapha and Piali 
throwing the blame of this mutually on each other, especially 
in the case of Cardona, whose most seasonable succours mi^ht 
easily have been intercepted, eithCT by land or by sea, with 
proper vigilance on the part of the Turkish commanders. A 
serious impediment in the way of the besiegers was the impos- 
sibility of forcing a subsistence for the troops from a barren spot 
like Malta, and the extreme difficulty of obtaining suppues 
from other quarters, when so easily intercepted by the enemy's 
cruisers. Yet the Turkish galleys lying idle in the western 
port might have furnished a reaay convoy, one might suppose, 
for transports brining provisions from the Barbary coast. But 
we find no such thing attempted. To all these causes of failure 
must be added the epidemic, which, generated under the 1to» 
pical heats of a Maltese summer, spread like a murrain through 
the camp of the besiegers, sweeping them off by thousands. 

It operated well for the besieged, that the great advance made 
in the science of fortification was such, in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, as in a great degree to coimterbalanoe the 
advantages secured to the besiegers by the use of artillery,— 
especially such clumsy artillery, and so awkwardly served, as 
tiiat of the Turks. But these advantages would have proved of 
little worth, had it not been for the character of the men who 
were to profit by them. It was the character of the defenders 
that constituted the real strength of the defence. This was the 
true bulwark that resisted every effort of the Ottoman arms, 
when all outward defences were swept away. Every knight 
was animated by a sentiment of devotion to his order, and that 
hatred to the infidel in which he had been nursed from his 
cradle, and which had become a part of his existence. These 
sentiments he had happily succeeded in communicating to his 
followers, and even to the people of the island. Thus impelled 
by an unswerving principle of conduct, the whole body exhibited 
that unity and promptness of action which belongs to an indi- 
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vidual. From the first hour of the siege to the last, all idea of 
listening to terms from the enemy was rejected. Every man 
was prepared to die rather than surrender. One exception only 
occnrrea, — that of a private soldier in La Sangle, who, denying 
the possibility of holding out against the Turks, insisted on the 
necessity of accepting the terms offered to the garrison. The 
example of his cowardice might have proved contagious ; and 
the wretched man expiated his offence on the gallows. (1) 

Above all, the strength of the besieged lay in the character <rf 
their chief. La Valette was one of those rare men whom Pro- 
vidence seems to raise up for special occasions, so wonderfully 
are their peculiar qualities suited to the emergency. To that 
attachment to his order which he had in common with his 
brethren, he united a strong religious sentiment, sincere and 
self-sacrificing, which shone through every act of his life. This 

fave him an absolute ascendency over his followers, which he 
ad the capacity to turn to full account. He possessed manjr of 
the requisites tor success in action ; great experience, a quick 
eye, a cool judgment. To these was united a fixedness of pur- 
pose not to be shaken by menace or entreaty, and which was 
only to be redeemed from the imputation of obstinacy by the 
extraordinary character of the circumstances in which he was 
placed. The* reader will recall a memorable example, when La 
Valette insisted on defending St. Elmo to the last, in defiance 
not only of the remonstrance, but the resistance, of its garrison. 
Another equally pertinent is his refusal, though in opposition 
to his council, to abandon the town and retire to St. Angelo. 
One can hardly doubt that on his decision, in both these cases, 
rested the fate of Malta. 

La Valette was of a serious turn, and, as it would seem, with 
a tendency to sadness in his temperament. In the portraits 
that remain of him,^ his noble features are touched with a shade 
of melancholy, which, taken in connection with his history, 
greatly heightens the interest of their expression. His was 
not the bouyant temper, the flow of animal spirits, which 
carries a man over every obstacle in his way. xet he could 
comfort the sick, and cheer the desponding ; not by making 
light of danger, but by encouraging them like brave men fear* 
lessly to face it. He did not delude his followers by the pro- 
mises — after he had himself found them to be delusive — of 
foreign succour. He taught them, instead, to rely on the suo- 
eour of the Almighty, who would never desert those wjio were 
fighting in his cause. He infused into them the spirit of martyrs, 
— ^that brave spirit which, arming the soul with contempt of 
death, makes the weak man stronger than the strongest. 

(I) " En todo este sitio no se a jasticiado sino un solo Italiaao S^ies ^ qual 
mando justiciar Melchior de Robles : porque dixo publicamente estando ea 
el mayor aprieto, que mas valiera que tomaramos las qaatro pag^ que loB 
Turcos noa ofrecian, y el passage."— Balbi, Verdadera Relacion, fol. 128. 
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There is one mysterious circumstance in the history of this 
mege which has never heen satisfactorily explained,— the con- 
duct of the viceroy of Sicily. Most writers account for it by 
aupposin^ that he only acted in obedience to the secret instruc- 
tions of his master, unwilling to hazard the safety of his fleet by 
interfering: in behalf of the knights, unless such interference 
became absolutely necessary. But even on such a supposition 
the viceroy does not stand excused ; for it was little less than a 
miracle that the knights were not exterminated before he came 
to their relief; and we can hardly suppose that an astute, far- 
sighted prince, like Philip, who had? been so eager to make 
'Conquests from the Moslems in AMca, would have consented 
that the stronghold of the Mediterranean should pass into the 
hands of the Turks. It seems more probable that Don Garcia, 
aware of the greater stren^h of the Turkish armament, and 
opi>res8ed by the responsibilitv of his situation as viceroy of 
Sicily, should have shrunk nrom the danger to which that 
island would be exposed by the destruction of his fleet. On any 
view of the case, it is dimcult to explain a course so irrecon- 
<}ilable with the plan of operations concerted with the grand- 
master, and the promises of support given to him by Don 
Oarcia at the begioning of the siege. 

La Yalette. we are told, subsequently complained of the 
viceroy's conduct to Pius the Fifth ; and that pontiff repre- 
sented the affair to the king of Spain. Don Garcia had, soon 
after, the royal permission to retire from the government of 
Sicily. He withdrew to the kingdom of Naples, where he 
passed the remainder of his days, without public employment 
of any kind, and died in obscurity. (1) Such a fate may not be 
thought, after all, conclusive evidence that he had not acted in 
obedience to the private instructions of his sovereign. 

The reader, who has followed La Valette through the siege of 
Malta, may perhaps feel some curiosity to leam the fate of this 
remarkable man. The discomflture of the Turks caused a great 
4sensation throughout Europe. In Rome the tidings were 
announced by the discharge of cannon, illuminations, and 
bonfires. The places of pubUc business were closed. The shops 
were shut. The only places opened were the churches ; and 
thither persons of every rank— the pope^ the cardinals, and the 
people— thronged in procession, and jomed in public thanks- 
^ving for the auspicious event. The rejoicing was great all 
along the shores oi the Mediterranean, where the inhabitants 
had so severly suffered from the ravages of the Turks. The 
name of La Valette was on every tongue, as that of the true 
champion of the cross. Crowned heads vied with one another 
in the honours and compliments which they paid him. The 

(1) For ttiiB act of retributive justice, so agreeable to the feelings of the 
xeader, I have no other authoritjr to give than Vertot, Knights of Malta, 
vol. iii. p. 18. 

n. 8 
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king of Spain sent him a present of a sword and poniard^ tho 
liaimles of whioh were of gold supNBrbly mounted with diamonds. 
The enyoy, who deliyered these in presence of the assembled 
knights, acoompanied the gift with a pompons eulogy on Ia 
Yalette himself whom he pronounced the greatest captain of 
the age, beseedung him to continue to employ his sword in 
defence of GhrLBtendom. Pius the Fifth sent him-^^iat, con- 
sidering the grand-master's position, may be thought a sinexilax 
compliment— a cardinal's hat. La Yalette, however, declined 
it, on the ground that his duties as a cardinal would interfere 
with those which deyolyed on him as head of the order. Some 
referred his refusal to modesty ; others, with probab^ quite as 
much reason, to his unwillingness to compromise ms presoit 
dignity by accepting a subordinate station. (1) 

But La Yalette had no time to dally with idle eompliments 
and honours. His little domain lay in ruins around him ; and 
his chief thought now was how to restore its fortunes. The 
first year aStet the siege, the knights had good reason to fear a 
new myasion of the Modems ; and Philip quartered a garrison 
of near fifteen thousand troops in the island for its protection. (2) 
But Solyman fortunately turned his «rms against a nearer 
enemy, and cUed in the course of the same year, while carrying 
on the war against Hungary. (3) Selim, nis successor, found 
another direction for his ambition. Thus relieyed of his 
enemies, the grand-master was enabled to deyote all his ener* 
gies to the great work of rebuilding his fallen capital, and 
placing the island in a more perfect sUite of defence tnan it had 
eyer been. He determined on transferring the residence of tiie 
order to the high land of Mount Sceberras, which divides the 
two harbours, and which would give him the command of both. 
His a uick eye readily cdscemed those advantages of the iN)sitiqfu 
whicn time has since fully proved. Here he resolved to build 
his capital, to surround it with fortifications, and, at the same 
t^e, to enlarge and strengthen those of St. Elmo. 

But his treasury was low. He prepared a plan of his improve- 
ments, which he sent to the different European princes, request- 
ing their co-operation, and urginff the importance to them all of 
maintaining Malta as the best bulwark against the infidel. His 

(1) Vertot, Knights of Malta, vol. iii. pp. 39,40.— Calderon, Gloxiosa Defensa 
de Malta, pp. 189, 190.— De Thou, Hist. UniverseUe, torn. v. p. 91* 

(2) *' Havia en la Isla de Malta qninze mil hombres de i>elea, los qoalea 
bastaran para resistir a qualquiera poder del gran Torco en campana raseu"— 
Balbi, Verdadera Relacion, fol. 129. 

Besides the Spanish forces, a body of French adventurers took service 
tinder La Yalette, and remained for some time in Malta. 

<3) Vertot tells us that the projected expedition of Solyman against Malta 
vras prevented by the destruction of the grand arsenal of Constantinople, whidi 
-was set on fire by a secret emissary of La Yalette.- (Knights of Malta, voL iiL 
p. 41.) We should be better pleased if the abb4 had given his authority for 
this strange story, the probability of which is not at all strengthened by ¥^iat 
-we know of the grand-master's character. 
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plan met with general approbation. Most of the sovereigns 
responded to his appeal by liberal contributions, — and amcmg 
them the French king, notwithstanding his friendly relations 
with the sultan. To these fonds the members of the order 
freely added whatever each could raise by his own credit. This 
amount was still further swelled by the proceeds of prizes 
brought into port by the Maltese cruisers,— an inexhaustible 
source of revenue. 

Funds being thus provided, the work went forward apace. 
On the twenty-eighth of March, 1566, the grand-master, clad in. 
his robes of ceremony, and in the presence of a vast concourse 
of knights and inhabitants, laid the first stone of the new 
capital. It was carved with his own arms ; and a Latin inscrip- 
tion recorded the name of ** Valetta," which the city was to 
bear in honour of its founder. (1) More than ei^ht tnousand 
men were employed on the work ; and a bull of Pius the Fifth 
enjoined that their labours should not be suspended on f ^to- 
days. (2) It seemed to be regarded as a Christian duty to pro- 
vide for the restoration of Malta. (3) La Valette supermtended 
the operations in person. He was ever to be seen on the spot, 
among the workmen. There he took his meals, discussed 
affairs of state with his council, and even gave audience to 
envoys from abroad. (4) 

In the midst of tnese quiet occupations, there were some 
occurrences which distracted the attention, and greatly dis- 
turbed the tranquillity, of La Yalette. One of these was the 
disorderly conduct of some of the younger knights. Another 
was a dispute in which he was involved with the pope, who, in 
the usual encroaching spirit of the Vatican, had appropriated 
to himself the nomination to certain benefices belonging to the 
order. 

These unpleasant a£Eairs weighed heavily on the grand- 
master's mind ; and he often sought to relieve his spirits by the 
diversion of hawking, of which he was extremely fond. While 

(1) It was common for the Maltese cities* after the Spanish and Italian 
£ashion, to have characteristic epithets attached to their names. La Valette 
gave the new capital the title of " UmilKma,** — " most humble,"— intimating 
that humility was a virtue of highest price with the fratonity of St. John.-* 
See Boisgelin, Ancient and Modem Malta, vol. i. p. 20. 

(2) '* Plus de huit miUe ouvriers y Airent employes ; et afln d'avancer plus 
ais^ment les travaux, le Pape Pie V. commanda qu'on y tr^vaill&t sans dis- 
continuer, m6me les jours de F6tes." — Helyot, Hist, des Ordres Religieux. 

(3) The style of the architecture of ttie new capital seems to have been» to 
some extent, formed on that of Rhodes, though, accordmgtoLord Carlisle, of a 
more ornate and luxuriant character than its model. *' I traced much of the 
military architecture of Rhodes, which, grave and severe there, has here both 
swelled into great amplitude and blossomed into copious efflorescence ; it is 
much the same relaticm as Henry VII.'s Chapel bears to a bit of Durham 
Cathedral.*'— Diary in Turkish and Greek Waters, p. 200. 

The account of Malta is not the least attractive portion of this charming 
work, to wliich Felton*s notes have given additional value. 

(4) Vertot, Knights of Malta, vol. iii. p. 42. 

S 2 
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engaged in this sport, on a hot day in July, he received a stroke 
of the son. He was immediately taken to II Borgo. A fever 
set in ; and it soon became apparent that his frame, enfeebled 
by his unparalleled fatigues and hardships, was rapidly sinking 
under it. Before dying, he called around his bed some of the 
brethren to whom the management of affairs was chiefly com- 
mitted, and gave them his counsel in resnect to the best method 
of carrying out his plans. He especially enjoined on them to 
maintain a spirit of iinity among themselves, if they would 
restore the order to its ancient prosperity and grandeur. By 
his testament, he liberated his slaves, some Hfty in number ; 
and he obtained the consent of his brethren to bequeath a sum 
sufficient to endow a chapel he had built in Yaletta, to comme- 
morate his victory over the infidels. It was dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin ; and in this chapel he desired that his body 
might be laid. Having completed these arrangements, he 
expired on the twenty-first of August, 1568. 

La Valette's djmg commands were punctually executed by 
his brethren. The coffin inclosing his remains was placed on 
board of the admiral's galley, which, with four others that 
escorted it, was shrouded in black. They bore the household 
of the deceased, and the members of the order. The banners 
taken by him in battle with the Moslems were suspended from 
the sterns of the vessels, and trailed through the water. The 
procession, on landing, took its way through the streets of the 
embryo capital, where the sounds of labour were now hushed, 
to the chapel of Our Lady of Victory. The funeral obsequies 
were there performed with all solemnity ; and the remains of 
the hero were consigned to the tomb, amidst the tears of the 
multitude, who had gathered from aU parts of the island, to 
pay this sad tribute of respect to his memory. (1) 

The traveller who visits Malta at the present dav finds no 
obi ect more interesting than the stately cathedral of Valetta, 
still rich in historical memorials and in monuments of art, of 
which even French rapacity could not despoil it. As he de- 
scends into its crypts, and wanders throu^ its subterranean 
recesses, he sees the niche where still repose the remains of 
La ValettCj surrounded by the brave chivairy who fought, side 
by side with him, the battles of the Faitn. And surely no 
more fitting place could be found for his repose, than the heart 
of the noble capital which may be said to have been created by 
his genius.(2) 

(1) Yertot, Knights of Malta, vol. iii. pp. 42-48.— Boisgelin, Ancient and 
Modem Malta, vol. i. pp. 127-142. 

(2) An interesting description of this cathedral, i;rell styled the Westminster 
Abbey of Malta, may be found in Bigelow's Travels in Sicily and Malta 
(p. 190),— a work full of instruction, in which the writer, allowing himself a 
wider range than that of the fashionable tourist, takes a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the resources of the coimtries he has visited, while he criticiseB their 
present condition by an enlightened compaiison with the past. 
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The Knights of St. John continued, in the main, faithful to 
the maxims of La Valette and to the principles of their institu- 
tion. For more than two centuries after his death, their sword 
was ever raised against the infidel. Their galleys still returned 
to port freighted with the spoils of the barbarian. They 
steadily continued to advance in power and opulence; and 
while empires rose and crumbled around them, this little brother- 
hood of warlike monks, after a lapse of more than seven 
centuries from its foundation, stiU maintained a separate and 
independent existence. 

. In the long perspective of their annals, there was no event 
which they continued to hold in so much honour as the defence 
of Malta by La Valette. The eighth of September— the day of 
the Nativity of the Virgin— continued to the last to be celebrated 
as their proudest anniversary. On that day the whole body of 
the knights, and the people of the capitci, walked in solemn 
procession, with the frand-master at their head, to the church 
of St. John. A knight, wearing the helmet and mailed armour 
of the ancient time, bore on hi^h the victorious standard of the 
order. A page by his side carried the superb sword and poniard 
presented oy Philip the Second. As the procession passed into 
the church, and the standard was laid at the foot of the altar, 
it was announced by flourishes of trumpets and by peals of 
artillery from the fortresses. The services were performed by 
the prior of St. John's ; and, while the Gospel was read, the 

f rand-master held the naked sword aloft, in token that the 
nights were ever ready to do battle for the Cross. (1) When the 
ceremony was concluded, a fine portrait of La Valette was 
exhibited to the people ; and the brethren gazed, with feelings 
of reverence, on his majestic lineaments, as on those of the 
saviour of their order. (2) 

But all this is changed. The Christians, instead of being 
banded against the Turk, now rally in his defence. There are 
no longer crusades against the infidel. The age of chivalry has 
passed. The objects for which the Knights Hospitallers were 
instituted have long since ceased to exist ; and it was fitting 
that the institution, no longer needed, should die with them. 
The knights who survivea the ruin of their order became 
wanderers in foreign] lands. Their island has passed into the 
hands of the stranger ; and the flag of England now waves from 
the ramparts on which once floated the banner of St. John. 

(1) " Lorsqu'on commence TEvangile, le Grand-Maltre la prend des mains 
da Page et la tient toate droite pendant le terns de I'Evangile. C'est la 
«eale occasion o£i I'on tient I'^p^e nue a r£glise."~Helyot, Hist, des Ordres 
Religieuz, torn. iii. p. 93. 

(2) Boisgelin, Ancient and Modern Malta, vol. i. p. 35. 

The good knight dwells with complacency on the particulars of a ceremony 
in which he had often borne a part himself. It recalled to his mind the 
glorioos days of an order, which he fondly hoped might one day be restored to 
Its primitive lustre. 




1667, 1568. 

His Education and Character— Dang^erous Illness— Extravagant Behaviour — 
Opinions respecting him— His Connection with the Flemings— Project of 
Flight— Insane Conduct— Arrest. 

We must now, after a long absence, return to the shores of 
Spain, where events were taking plaoe of the highest imx>oit* 
ance to the future fortunes of the monarchy. At the time when 
the tragic incidents described in the preoeoin^ Book were pass- 
ing in the Netherlands, others, not less tragic, if we may trust 
to popular rumour, were occurring in tJie very palace of the 
monarch. I allude to the death of Don Carlos, prince of 
Asturias, and that of Isabella of Yalois, Philip's young and 
beautiful queen. The relations in which the two parties stood 
to each other, their untimely fate, and the mystery in which it 
was enveloped, have conspired with the sombre, unscrupulous 
character of Philip to suggest the most horrible suspicions of 
the cause of their death. The mystery which hung over tiiem 
in their own time has not been dissipated by the researches of 
later chroniclers. For that very reason, it has proved an inex- 
haustible theme for fiction, until it might be thought to have 
passed from the domain of history into that of romance. It has 
been found especially suited to the purposes of the drama ; and 
the dramatic literature of Europe contains more than one 
masterpiece from the hand of genius, which displays in sombre 
colouring the loves and the misfortunes of Carlos and Isabella. (1) 
The tune for discussing so dark and intricate a subject had 
not arrived while the Spanish archives were jealously locked up 
even from native scholars. But now that happily a more 
liberal system has prevailed, and access has been given to the 
dread repositories of the secrets of the Spanish sovereigns, the 
time seems to have come for investigatinfi: this mysterious story. 
And if I cannot boast that I have been able to dispel the doubts 
that have so long gathered around the subject, I may at least 

(1) Alfieri, Schiller, and, in our day. Lord John Russell, have, each accord- 
ing to his own conceptions, exhibited the poetic aspect of the story to the 
eyes of their count^men. The Castihan dramatist, Montalvan, in his 
" Principe Don Carlos,*' written before the middle of the seventeenth century, 
shows more deference to historic accuracy, as well as to the reputation ci 
Isabella, by not mixing her up in any way with the fortunes of the prince of 
Asturias. 
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flatter myself that, with the materials at my command, I have 
the means of placing the reader in a hetter point of view than 
has yet been enjoyed, for surveying the whole ground, and 
forming his own conclusions. 

Don Carlos was bom on the eighth of July, 1545. His mother, 
Mary of Portugal, then only eigrhteen years of age, died a few 
days after giving birth to ner ill-fated child. Thus deprived 
from the cradle of a mother's watchful care, he experienced 
almost as little of his father's ; for, until Carlos was fourteen 
years old, Philip was absent most of the time, either in the Low 
Countries or in England. The care of the child was intrusted, 
during the greater part of this period, to Philip's sister, the 
Regent Joanna, — an excellent woman, but who, induced pro- 
bably by the feeble constitution of Carlos, is said to have 
shown too much indulgence to the boy, being more solicitous to 
secure his bodily health than to form his character. In our 
easy faith in the miracles claimed for education, it sometimes 
happens that we charge on the parent, or the preceptor, the 
detects that may be more reasonably referred to the vicious 
<Jonstitution of the child. 

As Carlos grew older, Philip committed the care of his 
instruction to Honorato Juan, a member of the emperor's 
household. He was a well-trained scholar, and a man of ^iety 
as well as learning ; and soon after assuming the task of the 
prince's preceptor, he embraced the religious nrofession. The 
correspondence of Honorato Juan with Philip, then in Flanders, 
affords a ^ew of the proficiency of Carlos when eleven or twelve 
years old* The contentment which the kinff evinces in the 
earlier letters diminishes as we advance ; and anidous doubts 
are expressed, as he gathers the unwelcome information from 
his tutor of his pupil's indifference to his studies. (1) 

In the year 1556, Charles the Fifth stopped some time at YaUa- 
dolid, on his way to his cloistered retreat at Yuste. He there 
saw his grandson, and took careful note of the boy, the heir to 
the vast dominions which he had himself so recently relin- 
quished. He told over his campaigns to Carlos, and how he 
had fled at Innsbruck, where he barely escaped falling into the 
hands of the enemy. Carlos, who listened eagerly, interrupted 
his grandfather, exclaiming, " I never would have fled ! " 
Charles endeavoured to explain the necessity of the case ; but 
the boy sturdily maintainea, that he never would have fled,-;- 
amusing and indeed delighting the emperor, who saw in this 
the mettle of his own earlier days. (2) Yet Charles was not 
blind to th& defects of his grandson,— to the wayward, over- 
bearing temper, which inferred too much indulgence on tho 

(1) This correspondence is printed in a curious volume, of the greatest 
rari^, entitled, Elogios de Don Honorato Juan (Valencia, 1659), p. 6o et seq. 

(2) ** Egll in collera reiter6 con maraviglia et riso di S. M. et de' circum- 
«tanti, che mai egli non saria fuggito/'— Relatione di Badoaro, MS. 
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part of his daughter, the regent. He reprehended Carlos for his 
i^ant of deference to his aunt ; and he plainly told the latter, 
that, if she would administer more wholesome correction to- 
the boy, the nation would have reason to thank her for it.(l) 

After tlie empror had withdrawn to his retreat, his mind, 
which kept its hold, as we have seen, on all mattm of public 
interest beyond the walls of the monastery, still reverted to his 
grandson, the heir of his name and of his sceptre. At 8imanoa& 
the correspondence is still preserved which ne carried on with. 
Don G^cia de Toledo, a brother of the duke of Alva, who held 
the pNost of ayo, or governor of the prince. In one of that 
fonctionary's letters, written in 1557, when Carlos was twelve 
years old, we have a brief chronicle of the distribution of the 
prince's time, somewhat curious, as showing the outlines of a 
royal education in that day. 

Before seven in the morning Carlos rose, and by half-past 
eight had breakfasted, and attended mass. He then went to- 
his studies, where he continued till the hour of dinner. What 
his studies were we are not told. One writer of the time says, 
among other things, he read Cicero's Of&ces, in order the better, 
to learn to control his passions. (2) At eleven he dined. He 
then amused himself with his companions, by playing at quoits, 
or at triicos, a kind of billiards, or in fencing, and occasionally 
riding. At half-past three came a Hght repast, the merienda ;■ 
after which he listened to reading, or, if the weather was fine, 
strolled in the fields. In the evening he supped ; and at half* 
past nine, having gone through the prayers of his rosary, he 
went to bed, where, as his ayo says, ne usually made but one 
nap of it till the morning. — It was certainly a primitive way of 
life, in which more regard seems to have been nad to the crav- 
ings of the body than of the mind, and as regular in its routine 
as the monastic life of his grandfather at Yuste. Yet Don 
Garcia does not fail to intimate his discontent with the want o£ 
interest shown by his pupil, not merely in his studies, but in 
fencing, cane-playing, and other manly exercises, so essential to 
the education of a cavalier of that day. (3) He notices, at the 
same time, the first symptoms of those bilious attacks which, 
already menaced the prince's constitution, and so effiactually 
undermined it in later years. (4) 

(1) " Reprehendio al Principe su nieto sa poca mesura i mucha desenbol- 
tura con que vivia i trataba con su tia, i encomenA51a su corredon, diziendo 
era en lo q mas podia obligar a todos."— Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, lib. ii^ 
cap. 11. 

(2) ** Ne attende ad altro che a legg^irli gli officii di M. Tullio per acquetare 
quei troppo ardenti desiderii."— Relatione di Badoaro, MS. 

(3) " En lo del estudio esta poco aprovechado, porque lo haze de malagana y 
aosy mesmo los otros exerdcios de jugar y esgremyr, que para todo es menester 
premya.*'— Carta de Garcia de Toledo al Emperador, 27 de Agosto, 1557> MS. 

(4) " Hasta agora no se que los medicos ayan tratado de dar ninguna CQta 
al principe para la colera, ny yo lo consintiera hazer, sin dar pximero quenta 
dello a vuestra magestad."— Ibid. 
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In anotlier epistle, Bon Garcia, suggests that it might be well 
for the emperor to allow Carlos to visit him at Yuste, trusting 
that his grandfather's authority would accomplish what his own 
had failed to do. (1) But this suggestion found no favour, appa- 
rently, with the royal recluse, who probably was not disposed to 
do i>enance himself by receiving so troublesome an inmate in his 
family. The emperor's own death, which occurred shortly after 
this, «pared him the misery of wi^essing the disastrous career 
of his grandson. 

The reports of the Venetian ministers— those precious docu- 
ments that contain so much instruction in respect to matters 
both of public and domestic interest— make occasional allusions 
to the prince, at this period. Their notices are by no means 
flattering. They describe Carlos as of a reckless, impatient 
temper, fierce, and even cruel, in his disposition, (2) and so arro* 
gant as to be unwilling to stand with his head uncovered, for 
any long time, in the presence of the emperor or his father. (3) 
Yet this harsh picture is somewhat redeemed by other traits ; 
for he was generous, though to a degree of nrodigality, — giving 
away his trinkets and jewels, even his clothes, in default of 
money. He had a fearless heart, with a strong passion for a 
military life. He was far from frivolous in his tastes, despising 
buffoons, and saying himself so many good things that his 
tutor carefuUy made a collection of them.(4) This portrait of 
a youth scarcely fourteen years old seems as highly over- 
charged, whether for good or for evil, as portraits of princes 
iLsually are. 

Yet the state of the prince's health may be fairly mentioned 
in extenuation of his defects, — at least of his infirmity of tem- 
per. For his bilious temperament already began to snow itself 
in the form of intermittent fever, with which he continued to be 
afflicted for the remainder of his life. Under this depressing 

(1) " Deseo mucho que V. M. faese servido que el principe diese una buelta 
por aUa para veUe por que entendidos los impedimentos que en sn edad tiene 
xnandasse V. M. lo que fuera de la horden con que 70 le sirvo se deba mudar." 
— Delmismo al mismo, 13 de Abril, 1558» MS. 

(2) So cruel, according to the court gossip picked up by Badoaro, that, when 
hares and other game were brought to him, he would occasionally amuse 
himself by roasting them alive !— '* Dimostra havere nn animo Hero, et tra gli 
effetti che si raccontano uno 6, che alle volte, che dalla caccia gli viene portata 
o lepre o shnile animale, si diletta dl vedirli arrostire vivi."— Relatione de 
Badoaro, MS. 

(3) " Da segno di dovere essere snperbissimo, perchd non poteva soflferire di 
stare lungamente n6 innanzi al padre n^avo con la berretta in mano, et chiama 
11 padre totello, et V avo padre."— Ibid. 

(4) " Dice a tutti i propositi taSite cose argute che '1 suo ministro ne raccolse 
iin libretto."— Ibid. 

Another contemporary also notices the precocious talents of the boy, as 
shown in his smart sayings. — " Dexo de contar las gracias que tiene eu dichos 
maravillosos que andan por boca de todos desparzidos, dexo de contar lo que* 
haze para provar lo que dize."— Cordero, Promptuario de Medallas, ap. Castro, 
Historia de los Protestantes Espanoles, p. 328. 
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disorder, his spirits sank, his body wasted away, and his 
strengfth failed to 8\ioh a degree, that it was feared he might 
not reach the age of manhood. (1) 

In the beginning of 1560, Isabella of France came to Oastile, 
and on the second of February was united to Philip. By the 
nreliminaries of the treaty of Oatean-Gambresis, her hand had 
been assigned to Don Carlos; but Mary Tudor having died 
before the ratification of the treaty, the name of the father was 
substituted for that of the son, and the royal maiden was 
affianced to Philip. 

The marriage ceremony was performed with great splendour, 
at Toledo. Carlos was present ; and, as he gazed on the beau- 
tiful bride, it is not imurobable that some fe^ngs of resentment 
may have mingled with regret, when he thought of the uncere- 
monious manner in which her hand had been transferred £rom 
him to his father. But we should be slow to believe that 
Isabella could have felt anything like the tender sentiment that 
romantic historians have attributed to her, for a boy of fourteen, 
who had so few i)ersonal attractions to recommend him. 

On the twentv-second of the same month, Carlos was formally 
recognized by the cortes of Cast^ as heir to the crown. On 
this occasion, the different menu^era^ of the royal family were 
present, together with the great nobles and the representatives 
of the commons. The prince rode in the procession on a white 
horse, superbly caparisoned, while his dress, resplendent with 
jewels, formed a sad contrast to the sallow and sickly counte- 
nance of its wearer. (2) He performed his part of the ceremony 
with dignity and feeling. When Joanna, his aunt, and his 
uncle Don John of Austria, after taking the oath, would have 
knelt, according to custom, to kiss his lumd, he would not allow 
it, but affectionately raised and embraced them. But when the 
duke of Alva inadvertently omitted the latter act of qbeisanoe, 
the prince received him so coldly, that the haughty nobleman, 
rebuked by his manner, perceived his error, and humbly 
acknowledged it. (3) 

In the autumn of the following year, with the hope of mend- 
ing his health by change of air, Carlos removed to Alcaic de 
Henares, famous for its university founded bv the great 
Ximenes. He had for his companions two youths, both destined 
to a conspicuous part in the history of the times. One was 
Philip's illegitimate brother Don Jolm of Austria, the hero of 

(1) " Le pauvre prince est si bas et ext^u^, il va d'beure a heore tant 
affoiblissan^ que les plus sages de ceste court en ont bien petite esp^raace.*' — 
L'Evfiqne de Limoges an Roi, I*' Mars, 1559, ap. N^gociat^ns rdatiyes aa 
Regne de Francois II. p. 291. 

(2) '* Delante de la Princesa venia don Carlos a sn Juramraito con mal calor 
^e qnartanaria en un cavallo bianco con rico guamimiento i gualdrapa de oro 
i plata bordado sobre tela de oro parda, como el vestido galan con xnuchos 
botones de perlas i diamantes."— Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, lib. r. cap. 7* 

(3) Ibid, ubi supra. 
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Lepanto ; the other was the prince's coiuin Alexander Farnese, 
son of Margaret of Parma, who was now in the course of train- 
ing which was one day to make him the greatest captain of his 
time. The three hoys were nearly of the same age ; out in their 
accomplishments and personal appearance the tmcle and the 
oousin afforded as strong a contrast to their royal kinsman, as 
in the hrilliant fortunes that awaited them.(l) 

Carlos had not been at Alcaic many months, before he met 
with an accident, which was attended with most disastrous oon- 
sequences. One evening in April, 1662, as he was descending 
a night of stairs, he made a misstep, and fell headlong down 
five or six stairs against a door at the bottom of the passage. 
He was taken up senseless, and remoyed to his chamber, where 
his physicians were instantly summoned, and the necessary 
remedies applied. (2) At first it seemed only a simple contusion 
on the head, and the applications of the doctors had the desired 
effect. But soon the symptoms became more alarming. Fever 
set in. He was attacked by erysipelas ; his head swelled to an 
enormous size ; he became totally blind ; and this was followed 
by delirium. It now appeared that the skull was fractured. 
Tne royal physicians were called in ; and after a stormy consul* 
tation, in wmch the doctors differed, as usual, as to the remedies 
to be applied, it was determined to trepan the patient. The 
operation was carefully performed ; a part of the bone of the 
skull was remoyed ; but relief was not obtained. (3) 

Meanwhile the greatest alarm spread through the country, at 
the prospect of losing the heir apparent. Processions were 
everywhere made to the churches, prayers were put up, pilgri- 
mages were vowed, and the discipline was unsparingly 
administered by the fanatical multitude, who hoped by self- 
inflicted penance to avert the wrath of Heaven from the land. 
Tet all did not avail. 

We have a report of the case from the pen of Dr. Olivares, 
the prince's own physician. Some of the remedies were of a 
kind that would look strangely enough if reported by a medical 

(1) Strada, in a parallel which he has drawn of the royal youths, gives the 
palm to Don John of Austria. His portrait of Carlos is as little flattering: in 
regard to his person as to his character. — " Carolns, praeter colorem et capil- 
lom, ceteriun corpore mendosos ; quippe humero elatior, et tibift alter& longior 
erat; nee minus dehonestamentmn ab indole feroci et contmnad.**— De Bello 
Belgico, tom. i. p. 609. 

(2) " Este dia despues de haber comido, qneriendo sn Alteza bajar por nna 
escalera escuray derohies pasos, ech6 el pie derecho en vacio, y di6 una vudta 
sobre todo el cu^rpo, y a^ cayd de cuatro 6 cinco escalones. Di<S con la cabeza 
un gran golpe en una pnerta cerrada, y quedd la cabesa abajo y los pies arriba." 
— Reladon de la Enfermedad del Principe por el Doctor Olivares, Documentos 
In^ditos, tom. zv. p. 554. 

(3) According to Gnlbert, the French ambassador, Carlos was engaged in a 
love adventure when he met with his feU,->having descended this dark stairway 
in search of tiie young daughter of the pcnrter of the garden.^See Raumer^ 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, voL i. p. 119. 
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loumal of our own day. After all efforts of professional skill 
had failed, and the unguent of a Moorish doctor, famous among 
the people, had been rubbed on the body without success, it was 
resolved to make a direct appeal to Heaven. In the monastery 
of Jesus Maria lay the bones of a holy Franciscan, Fray Diego, 
who had died a hundred years before, in the reign of Henry the 
Fourth, in the odour of sanctity. King Philip and his court 
went in solemn procession to the church ; and, in their presence, 
the mouldering remains of the good father, still sweet to the 
nostrils, as we are told, were taken from their iron coffin, and 
transported to the prince's apartment. They were there laid on 
his bed ; and the cloth that wrapped the skull of the dead mkn 
was placed on the forehead of Carlos. (1) Fortunately the deli- 
rious state of the patient prevented the shock that might other- 
wise have been given to his senses. That very night the friar 
appeared to Carlos in his sleep. He was muffled in his Francis- 
can robe, with a green girdle about his waist, and a cross of 
reeds in his hand ; and he mildly bade him '*be of good cheer,, 
for that he would certainly recover." From this time, as the 
physician who reports the case admits, the patient began 
speedilv to mend. The fever subsided, his head returned to its 
natural dimensions, his eyes were restored to sight. At the 
end of something less than two months from the date of the 
accident, Carlos, who had shown a marvellous docility through- 
out his illness, (2) was enabled to walk into the adjoining 
apartment, and embrace his father, who during the critical 
period of his son's illness, had established his residence at 
Alcaic, showing the solicitude natural to a parent in such an 
extremity. 

The merit of the cure was of course referred to Fray Diego. (3) 
An account of the miracle, duly authenticated, was transmitted 
to Rome ; and the holv man, on the application of Philip, 
received the honours oi canonization from the pontiff. The 

(1) Ferreras, Hist, de I'Espagfne. torn. ix. p. 429* 

(2) Dr. Olivares bears emphatic testimony to this virtue, little to have been 
expected in his patient.—" Lo que i, su salud cumplia hizo de la misma snerte, 
siendo tan obediente a los remedios que & todos espantaba que por ftiertes y 
recios que fuesen nunca los reusd, dntes todo el tiempo que estuvo en su 
acuordo 61 mismo los pedia, lo cual fu^ g^ande ayuda para la salud que Dios le 
di5.*'->Documentos In6ditos, torn. xv. p. 571. 

(3) Another rival appeared, to contest the credit of the cure with the Ixmes 
of Fray Diego. This was our Lady of Atocha, the patroness of Madrid, whose 
image, held in the greatest veneration by Philip the Second, was brought to 
the chamber of Carlos, soon after the skeleton of the holy friar. As it was after 
the patient had decidedly begun to mend, there seems to be the less reason for 
the chroniclers of Our Lady of Atocha maintaining, as they sturdily do, her 
share in the cure.— (Perada, La Madona de Madrid (VaUadolid, l604), p. 151.) 
The veneration for the patroness of Madrid has continued to the present day. 
A late journal of that capital states that the queen, accompanied by her august 
consort and the princess of Asturias, went, on the twenty.foorth of March, 1854, 
in solemn procession to the church, to decorate the image with the coUar of 
the Golden Fleece. 
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daims of the new saint to the credit of achieving the cure were 
confidently asserted by the Castilian chroniclers of that and 
sncceeding ages ; nor haye I met with any one hardy enough to 
contest them, unless it be Dr. Oliyares himself, who, naturally 
jealous of his professional honour, intimated his conviction, — 
this was before the canonization, — ^that, with some allowance 
for the good wrought by Fray Diego's intercession and the 
prayers of the righteous, the recovery of the prince was mainly 
to be referred to the skill of his physicians. (1) 

But the recovery of Carlos does not seem to have been so com- 
plete as was at first thought. There is good reason to suppose 
tiiat the blow on his head did some permanent injury to the 
brain. At least this may be inferred from the absurd eccen- 
tricities of his subsequent conduct, and the reckless manner in 
which he abandoned nimself to the gratification of his passions. 
In 1565, on his recovery from one of those attacks of quartan- 
fever which still beset him, Philip remarked, with a sigh, to the 
French minister, St. Sulpice, " that he hoped his repeated 
warnings might restrain the prince, for the future, from making 
such fatal inroads on his health." (2) But the unfortunate 
joun^ man profited as little by such warnings as by his own 
experience. Persons about the court at this period have left us 
many stories of his mad humours, which formed the current 
scandal at Madrid. Brant6me, who was there in 1564, says 
that Carlos woiid patrol the streets with a number of young 
nobles, of the same lawless habits with himself, assaulting the 
passengers witii drawn swords, kissing the women, and insult- 
ing even ladies of the highest rank with the most opprobrious 
epithets. (3j 

It was tne fashion for the young gallants of the court to wear 
very large boots. Carlos had his made even larger than usual, 
to accommodate a pair of small pistols. Phihp, in order to 
prevent the mischievous practice, ordered his son s boots to be 
made of smaller dimensions. But when the bootmaker brought 
them to the palace, Carlos, in a rage, ^ave him a beating ; and 
theU; ordering the leather to be cut m pieces and stewed, he 
forced the imucky mechanic to swallow this unsavoury 
fricassee— as much as he could get down of it— on the spot. (4) 

(1) *' Con todo eso toman Ao propriamente el nombre de milagro, & mi joido 
no lo fa4, porque el Principe se cunS con los remedios natorales y ordinarios, 
Kx>n los coales se suelen cnrar otros de la misma enfennedad estando tanto 7 
mas peligrosos.'*— Documentos In^tos, tom. xv. p. 570. 

(2) Raomer, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, vol. i. p. 132. 

(3) ** n ajrmoit fort k ribler le pay6, et fture a coops d*esp^, fast de joor, fast 
de nnit, car il avoit avec Iny dix on douze enfans d'honneor des plas grandes 

xnaiscms d'Espae:ne Qaand il alloit par les ruSs quelque belle dame, et 

fast elle des plas grandes da pays, il la prenoit et la baisoit par force devant 
tout le monde ; il I'appeUoit patain, bagasse, chienne, et force autres ii^jures 
leor disoit-il.*'— Brant6me, (Euvres, tom. i. p. 323. 

(4) " Di6 xm bofeton a Don Pedro Manael, i guisadas i picadas en menudas 
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On one occasion, he made a violent assault on his goyemor, 
Don Garcia de Toledo, for some slight canse of offence. On 
another, he wonld have thrown his chamherlain, Don Alonzo do 
C6rdoYa, out of the window. These noblemen complained to 
Philip, and besought him to release them from a service where 
they were exposed to aflfronts which they could not resent. 
The king consented, transferring them to his own service, and 
a|)pointed Ruy Qtomoz de Silva, prince of Eboli, his favourite 
minister, the governor of Carlos. (1) 

But the prince was no respecter of persons. Cardinal 
Espinosa, president of the Council of Castile, and afterwards 
grand-inquisitor, banished a player named Cisneros from the 
palace, where he was to have performed that night for the 

Erince's diversion. It was probably by Philip's orders. But 
owever that may be, Carlos, meetinfi" the cardinal, seized him 
roughly by the collar, and, laying his hand on his poniard, 
exclaimed, "You scurvy priest, do you dare to prevent 
Cisneros from playing before me ? By the life of my father, I 
will kill yon ! (2) The trembling prelate, throwing himself on 
his knees, was too happy to escape with his life from the hands 
of the infuriated prince. Whether the latter had his way in 
the end, in regard to the comedian, is not stated. But the stuff 
of which a grand-inquisitor is made is not apt to be of the 
yielding sort. 

A more whimsical anecdote is told us by Kobili, the Tuscan 
ambassador, then resident at the court. Carlos, having need of 
money, requested a merchant, named Grimaldo, to advance him 
the sum of fifteen hundred ducats. The money-lender readilv 
consented, thanking the prince for the favour done him, ana 
adding, in the usual grandiloquent vein of the Castilian, that 
"all he had was at nis disposal." (3) Carlos took him at his 
word, and forthwith demanded a hundred thousand ducats. In 
vain poor G-rimaldo, astounded by the request, protested that 
'* it would ruin his credit ; that what he had said was only 
words of compliment." Carlos replied, "he had no right to 

pie^as liizo comer las yotas al menestral."— Cateera, Filipe Seg^imdo, lib. vii* 
cap. 22. 

De Foix, a French architect employed on the Escorial at this time, informed 
the historian De Thou of the prince's habit of wearing: extremely large leggings^ 
or boots, for the purpose mentioned in the text. " Nam et sdoppetulos bines 
siimma arte fabricatos caligis, quse amiilissimse de more gentis in usu sunt, 
eum gestare solitom resdverat." — (Histcnitt sui Temporis, lib. 41.) I cite the 
original Latin, as the word caliga has been wrongly rendered by the fVench 
translator into culottes. 

(1) Cabrera, Filipe Segondo, lib. vii. cap. 22. 

(2) *' Cnrilla vos os atreveis a mi, no dexando venir a servirme Cisneros) 
por vida de mi padre que os tengo de matar."— Ibid, ubi supra. 

(3) *' II qual Niccolo lo fece subito et co' parole di Complimento rende gratie 
ii sua Altezza offerendoli sempre tutto quel che per lui si poteva."— Lettera dl 
Nobili, Ambasciator^ del Granduca di Toscagna al Re Philippo, 24 di LugUo^ 
156;, MS. 
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bandy complim^its with prinoes ; and, if he didnotin four-and* 
twenty hours pay the money to the last real, he and his family 
would hare cause to rue it.* It was not till after much nego- 
tiation that Ruy Gomez succeeded in prevailing on the- prince 
to be content with the more modest sum of sixty thousand 
ducats, which was accordingly furnished by the unfortunate 
merchant. (1) The money thus gained, according to !N^obili, was 
squandered as suddenly as it was got. 

There are happily some touches of light to reHeye the shadows 
with which the portrait is charged, xiepolo who was ambassa- 
dor from Venice at the court of Madrid in 1567, when Carlos was 
twenty-two years old, giyes us some account of the prince. He 
admits his arrogant and fiery temper, but commends his love of 
truth, and, what we should hardly haye e:tpected, the earnest- 
ness with which he engaged in his deyotions. He was exceed- 
ingly charitable, asking, "Who would giye, if prinoes did 
not? "(2) He was splendid in his way of liying, making the 
most liberal recompense not only to his own servants, but to the 
king's, who were greatly attached to him. (3) He was ambi- 
tious of taking part in the conduct of public afiairs, and was 
sprely discontented when excluded from tnem— as seems to have 
been usually the case — ^by his father. (4) 

It was certainly to the prince's credit, that he was able to 
inspire those who approached him most nearly with strong 
feelings of personal attachment. Among these were his aunt 
Joanna, the regent, and the queen, Isabella, who, reearding 
him with an interest justified by the connection, was desirous 
of seeing him married to her own sister. His aunt Mary and 
her husband, the Emi>eror Maximilian, also held Carlos, whom 
they had known in early days, in the kindest remembrance, 
and wished to secure his hand for their eldest daughter. A 
still more honourable testimony is borne by the relations in 
which he stood to his preceptor, Honorato Juan, who, at the 
prince's solicitation, had been raised to the bishopric of Osma. 

(1) *' Ci si messe di mezzo Ruigromes et molti altii nd si ^ mai possuto qaietar* 
fin tanto che Niccolo no' li ha prestato sessantamila scudi co' sua polizza senza 
altro assegrniamento."— Lettera di Nobili, Ambasdatore del Granduca di 
Toscagrna al Re Philippo, 94 di Luglio, 156;, MS. 

(3) *' Mostra di esser molto reli^oso solicitando come & le prediche et divini 
officii, anzi in questo si pa6 dir che eccede 1' honesto, et suol dire, Chi debb& 
fax Elemosine, se non la danno i Prencipi? "—Relatione di Tiepolo, MS. 

(3) ** E splendetissimo in tutte le cose et massime nel beneficiar chi lo serve : 
n che fa cost largamente che necessita ad amarlo anco i servitori del Padre."— 
Ibid. 

(4) " E cnrioso nel intendere i negozii del stato, ne i quail s* intrometterebbe 
volonticri, et procura di saper quello che tratta 11 Padre, et che egli asconde gli 
fo gnrande offesa."— Ibid. 

Granvelle, in one of his letters, nottces with approbation this trait in tha 
character of Carlos. " Many are pleased with the prince, others not. I think 
him modest, and inclined to employ himself, which, for the heir of such large 
dominions, is in the highest degree necessary.*'— Raumer, Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, vol. i. p. 128. 
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Carlos wotild willingly have kept this good man near his own 
person. But he was detained in his diocese ; and the letters 
from time to time addressed to him hjr his former pupil, what- 
ever may be thought of them as pieces of composition, do 
honour to the prince's heart. ** My best friend in this life," he 
affectionatelv writes at the close of them, ** I will do all that 
you desire.**(l) Unfortunately, this good mend and counsellor 
died in 1566. By his will, ne requested Carlos to select for 
himself any article among his effects that he preferred. He 
even gave him authority to change the terms of the instrument, 
and make any other disposition of his property that he thought 
right ! (2) It was a singular proof of conndence in the testator, 
unless we are to receiye it merely as a Spanish compliment, — 
somewhat i)erilous, as the case of Grimaldo proves, with a 
person who interpreted compliments as literally as Carlos. 

From all this, there would seem to have been the germs of 
generous <]^ualities in the prince's nature, which, under a happier 
culture, might have been turned to some account. But he was 
placed in that loftv station which exposed him to the iniiuence 
of parasites, who nattered his pride, and corrupted his heart, by 
ministering to his pleasures. From the eminence which he 
occupied, even the smallest errors and eccentricities became 
visible to the world, and the objects of unsparing criticism. 
Somewhat resembling his father in person, ne was different 
from him both in his good qualities and his defects, so that a 
complete barrier was raised between them. Neither party could 
oomprehend the other ; and the father was thus destitute of the 
means which he might else have had of exerting an ioffuenoe 
over the son. The prince's dissipated way of life, his perpetual 
lapses from decorum, or, to speak more properly, his reckless 
4e£ance of decency, outra&^ed his father, so punctilious in his own 
-observance of the outwara decencies of life. He may well have 
dwelt on such excesses of Carlos with pain ; but it may be 
doubted if the prince's more honourable desire to mingle in 
public affairs was to the taste of Philip, who was too tenacious 
of power wiUin^ly to dele^te it, beyond what was absolutely 
necessary, to ms own ministers. The conduct of his son, un- 
happily, furnished him with a plausible ground for distrusting 
his capacity for business. 

Thus distrusted, if not held in positive aversion, by his 
father ; excluded from any share in the business of the state, as 
well as from a military me, which would seem to have been 

(1) "Mi mayor amigo que tengo en esta vida, que har^ lo que vos me 
pidieredes.**— Elogios de Honorato Juan, p. 66. 

The last words, it is true, may be considered as little more than a Castilian 
form of epistolary courtesy. 

(2) *' Su Alteza afiada, y quite todo lo que le pareciere de mi testamento, y 
este mi Codicilo, que aquello que su Alteza mandare lo doy, y quiero que sea 
tan valido como si estuvieBse expressado en este mi Codicilo, o en el testameufo." 
—Ibid. p. 73. 
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well suited to his disposition ; surroxmded by Philip's ministers, 
whom Carlos, with too much reason, regarded as spies on his 
actions, — the imhappv young man gave himself up to a reckless 
course of life, equally ruinous to his constitution and to his 
character ; until the people, who had hailed with delight the 
prospect of a native-bom prince, now felt a reasonable appre- 
hension as to his capacity for government. (1) 

But while thus an object of distrust at home, abroad more 
than one sovereign coveted an alliance with the heir of ike 
Spanish monarchy. Catherine de Medicis would gladly have 
secured his hand for a younger sister of Isabella, in which pro- 
ject she was entirely favoured by the q^ueen. This was in 1665 ; 
but Philip, in his usual procrastinating spirit, only replied, 
" They must reflect upon it."(2) He looked with a more 
favourable eye on the proposals warmly pressed by the emperor 
imd empress of Germany, who, as we have seen, still cherished 
a kindly remembrance of Carlos, and wished his union with 
their daughter Anne. That princess, who was a year younger 
than her cousin, claimed Spain as her native land, having been 
bom there during the regency of Maximilian. But although 
the parties were of suitable a^e, and Philip acquiesced in the 
proposals for their marriage, his want of confldence in his son, 
if we may credit the historians, still moved him to defer the 
celebration of it. (3) Anne did indeed live to mount the throne 
of Castile, but as the wife, not of Carlos, but of Philip, after the 
death of Isabella. Thus, by a singular fatality, the two prin- 
cesses who had been destined for the son were each of them 
married to the father. 

The revolutionary movement in the Netherlands was at this 
time the great subject that engaged the attention of the Spa- 
niards ; and Carlos is reported to have taken a lively interest in it. 
According to Antonio Perez, the Flemings then at the court made 
positive overtures to the prince to head the revolt. (4) Strada 
speaks of Bergen and Monugny, then at Madrid, as the channel 
of communication through which Carlos engaged to settle the 
affairs of that distracted country. (5) That a person of his 

(1) " Cod come sono allegri i Spagnaoli d* haver per loro Sig^* un Rft 
naturale : cosi stanno molto in dubio qual debbe esser il suo govemo." — 
Relatione di Tiepolo, MS. 

(2) Raiimer, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centimes, vol. i. p. 132. 

(3) Herrera, Historia General, torn. i. p. 680. 

(4) Raumer (Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, vol. i. p. 153), who cites 
a manoscript letter of Antonio Perez to the councillor Da Vaire, extant in the 
Royal Library of Paris. A passage in a letter to Carlos Arom his almoner. 
Doctor Heman Suarez de Toledo, has been interpreted as alluding to his 
intercourse with the deputies from Flanders : " Tambien he Uorado, no haber 
parecido bien que V. A. hublase a los procuradores, como dicen que lo hizo, 
no se lo que fne, pero si que cumple macho hacer los hombres sus negocios 
propios, con consejo ageno, por que los muy diestros nunca flan del snyo." 
The letter, which is without date, is to be found in the archiepiscopal library 
of Toledo. 

(5) De Bello Belgico, torn. i. p. 376. 
n, T 
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ardent temper should have felt s^rmpathy with a pe<^le thus 
bravely struggling for its liberties, is not improbable ; nor would 
one with whom " to think and to soedk was the same thin^/'(l) 
be at all unlikely to express himself on the subject with much 
more freedom than discretion. And it may haye been in allu* 
sion to this that his almoner» Suarez, in a letter without date^ 
implores the prince ** to abandon his dangerous designs, the 
illusion of the Evil One, which cannot fail to l»:ing mischief to 
himself and disquiet to the monarchy ! "(2) The letter e<m- 
dudes with a hcmiily, in which the ^od doctor impresses on 
the prince the necessity of filial obedience, by numerous ex- 
amples, from sacred and profane story, of the sad end of those 
who had impiously rejected the counsels of their parents.(3) 

But although it is true that this hypothesis would explain 
much that is enigmatical in the subsequent history of Carlos, I 
must confess I haye met with no coniirmation of it in the cor- 
respondence of those who had the direction of affairs in the Low 
Countries, nor in the charges alleged against Montigny himself 
—where an attempt to suborn the heir-apparent, one might 
suppose, would have been paraded as the most heinous offence. 
Still, that Carlos regarded himself as the proper person to be 
intrusted with the mission to the Netherlands is evident firom 
his treatment of Alva, when that nobleman was appointed to 
the command of the army. 

On that occasion, as the duke came to pay his respects to him 
previous to his departure, the prince nercely saia, ^ You are 
not to go to Flanders ; I will go there myself." Alva endea- 
voured fo pacify him, saying that it was too dangerous a 
miseion for the heir to the throne ; that he was goin^ to quiet 
the troubles of the country, and prex)are it for the coming of the 
king, when the prince could accompany his father, if his i»e- 
sence could be spared in Castile. But this explanation s^ved 
only to irritate Carlos the more; and, drawi^ his dagger, h& 
turned suddenly on the duke, exclaiming, ** You shall not go ; 
if you do, I wuL kill you." A struggle ensued,-— an awkward 
one for Alva, as to have injured the neir-apparent might have 
been construed into treason. Fortunately, being much ttie 
stronger of the two, he grappled with Carlos, and held him 
tight, while the latter exhausted his strength in ineffeetnal 

- (1) ** Eprincipe," writes the nimcio, " cheqnello, die ha in ciiore» ha in 
hocca."— Lettera del Nnnzio al Cardinale Alessandrini, Gingno» 1566, MS. 

(2) " Que eran de grandisimo engano, y error peligrosisimo, inventado y 
buscado todo por el demonio, para dar travajo a V. A. y pensar darle &. todos, 
y para desasogear, y ann inquietar la gnmdeza de la monarquia." — Carta de 
Heman Saarez al Principe, MS. 

(3) The intimate relations of Doctor Saarez with Carlos exposed him to 
tuspicions in regard to his loyalty or his orthodoxy,— we are not told which, 
—that might have cost him his life, had not this letter, found among tlie 
prince's papers after his death, proved a sufficient voucher for the doctor's 
innocence.— Soto, Anotaciones i la Historia deTalabera, MS. 
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stmgffles to escape. But no sooner was the prince released, 
than he turned again, with the fury of a madman, on the duke, 
who again closed with him, when the noise of the fray brought 
in one of the chamberlains from an adjoining room ; and Carlos, 
extricating himself from the ircHi grasp of his adversary, with- 
drew to his own apartment. (1) 

Such an outrage on the person of his minister was regarded 
by Philip as an indignity to himself. It widened the breach, 
already too wide, between father and son ; and so great was 
their estrangement, that, when living in the same palace, thev 
seem to have had no communication with each other. (2) Mucn 
of Philip's time,' however, at this period, was passed at the 
Escorial, where he was watching over the progress of tjie mag- 
nificent pile which was to commemorate the victory of &t 
Quentin. But, while in his retreat, the ministers placed about 
his son furnished the king with faithful reports of his pro- 
ceedings. 

Such was the deplorable state of things, when Carlos came to 
the fatal determination to escape from the annoyances of his 
present position by flying to some foreign land. To what 
country is not certainly known ; some say to the Netherlands, 
others to Germany. The latter, on the whole, seems the most 
probable ; as in the court of Yienna he would meet with his 
promised bride, and friends who would be sure to welcome 
nim. 

As he was destitute of funds for such a journey, he proposed 
to raise them through a confidential agent, one of nis own 
Household, by obtaining loans from di&rent cities.* Such a 
reckless mode of proceedmg, which seemed at once to proclaim 
his purpose, intimated too plainhr the heedlessness of his 
character, and his utter ignorance of affairs. 

But wlule these negotiations were in progress, a circumstance 
occurred, exhibiting the conduct of Carlos in such a light that 
it may claim the shelter of insanity. The story is tola by one 
of the prince's household, an ayuda de cdmara. or gentleman of 
the chamber, who was present at the scene, wnioh he describes 
with much simplicity. 

For some days his master, he tells us, had no rest, frequently 
repeating, that "he desired to kill a man with wh<mL he had a 
quarrel ! "(3) The same thinff he said— without, however, inti- 
mating who the man was— to his uncle, Don John of Austria, in 
whom he seems to have placed unbounded confidence. This 

(1) Cabrera, FOipe Seg^undo, lib. vii. cap. 13.— Strada, De Bello Belgico, 
torn. i. p. 376.— Vanderhammen, Don Juan de Austria (Madrid, 1627), fol. 37. 

(2) Letter of FourquevauLc, January 19, 1568, ap. Raumer, Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centnries, vol. i. p.85. 

(3) " ATia machos dlas, que el Principe mi Sefior andaba inquieto sin poder 
sosegar, y deda, que avia de matar k un hombre con quien estaba mal, y de 
este did parte al Senor Don Juan, pero sin declararle quien fuese."— De la 
Frision y Muerte del Principe Don Carlos, MS. 

T 2 
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was near Christmas, in 1567. It was customary on the twenty- 
eighth of December, the day of the Innocents, for the members 
of the royal family to appear together, and take the sacrament 
in public. Carlos, in order to prepare for this, on the preceding 
evening went to tne church of St. Jerome, to confess and. receive 
absolution. But the confessor, when he heard the strange 
avowal of his murderous appetite, refused to grant absolution. 
Carlos applied to another ecclefdastic, but with as little success. 
In vain ne endeavoured to arrae the case. They recommended 
him to send for more leamea divines, and take their opinion. 
He did so forthwith ; and no less than fourteeA monks from the 
convent of Our Lady of Atocha, and two from another quarter, 
were brought together to settle this strange point of casuistry. 
Greatly shocked, they were unanimous in their opinion, that, 
under the circumstances, absolution could not Tbe granted. 
Carlos next inquired whether he might not be allowed to receive 
an unconsecrated wafer, which would obviate the scandal that 
his omitting to take the sacrament would infallibly occasion in 
the court. The reverend body were thrown into fresh conster- 
nation by this proposal. The prior of Atocha, who was among 
the number, wishing to draw from Carlos the name of his enemy, 
told him that this intelligence might possibly have some influ- 
ence on the judgment of the divines. The prince replied, that 
" his father was the person, and that he wished to have his 
life ! "(1) The prior calmly inquired, if any one was to aid him 
in the designs against his father. But Carlos only repeated his 
former declaration ; and two hours after midnight the conclave 
broke up, in unspeakable dismay. A messenger was despatched 
to the Escorial, where the king then was, to acquaint him with 
the whole affair. (2) 

Such is the report of the cyuda de cdmara^ who says he was 
in attendance on the prince that night. The authority is better 
for some parts of the story than for others. There is nothing 
very improbable in the supposition that Carlos— whose thoughts, 
as we have seen, lay very near the surface— should have talked, 
in the wild way reported of him, to his attendants. But that he 
should have repeated to others what had been drawn from him 
so cunningly by the prior, or that this appalling secret should 
have been whispered within earshot of the attendants, is diffi- 
cult to believe. It matters little, however, since, whichever 
way we take the story, it savours so much of downright mad- 
ness in the prince as in a manner to relieve him &om moral 
responsibility. 

(1) " Pero el Prior le engrano, con persuadirle dixese cual fuese el hombre, 
por que seria possible poder dispensar conforme a la satisfaccion, que S. A. 
ipa'liese tomar, y entonces dixo, que era el Rey su Padre con quien estaba 
mil, y le havia de matar."— De la Prision y Maerte del Principe Don 
Carlos, MS. 

(2) Ibid. 
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By the middle of January, 1568, the prince's agent had 
returned, bringing with him a hundred and fifty thousand 
ducats. It was not more than a fourth of the amount he had 
demanded. But it answered for the present, and the remainder 
he proposed to have sent after him in bills of exchange. (1) 
Having completed his preparations, he communicated his inten- 
tions to his uncle, Don John, and besought him to accompany 
him in his flight. But the latter, after fruitlessly expostulating 
with his kinsman on the folly of his proceeding, left Madrid for 
the Esoorial, where he doubtless reported the affair to the king, 
his brother. 

On the seventeenth, Carlos sent an order to Don Ramon de 
Tassis, the director-general of the posts, to have eight horses in 
readiness for him, that evening. Tassis, suspecting all was not 
right, returned an answer, that the horses were out. On the 
prince repeating his orders in a more peremptory manner, the 
postmaster sent all the horses out, and proceeded himseK in all 
haste to the Escorial.(2) 

The king was not long in taking his measures. Some days 
previous,/* this very religious prince," says the papal nuncio, 
"according to his wont, had caused prayers to be put up, in the 
different monasteries, for the g^iidance of Heaven in an affair of 
^at moment. "(3) Such prayers might have served as a warn- 
ing to Carlos. But it was too late for warnings. Philip now 
proceeded, without loss of time, to Madrid, where those who 
beheld him in the audience-chamber, on the morning of the 
eighteenth, saw no sign of the coining storm in the serenity of 
his countenance. (4) That morning, he attended mass in public, 
with the members of the royal family. After the services, Don 
John visited Carlos in his apartment, when the prince, shutting 
the doors, demanded of his uncle the subject of his conversation 
with the king at the Escorial. Don John evaded the questions 
as well as he could, till Carlos, heated by his suspicions, drew 
his sword, and attacked his uncle, who, retreating, with his 

(1) " Ya avia lleg^ado de Sevilla Garci Alvarez Osorio con cientoy cincuenta 
mil escudos de los seiscientos mil que le avia embiado a buscar y proveer : y que 
assi se apercibiesse para partir en la noche siguiente pues la resta le remitdrian 
en polizas en saliendo de la corte.'* — Vanderhanmien, Don Juan de Austria, 
fol. 40. 

(2) Ibid, ubi supra.— Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, lib. vii. cap. 22. 

(3) *' Sono molti giomi che stando il B.6 fuori comand5 segretamente che 
si facesse fare orationi in alcuni monasterii, acci5 nostro Signore Dio indriz- 
zasse bene et felicemente un grand negotio» che si li offeriva. Questo 6 cos^ 
tume di questo Prencipe veramente molto religioso, quando 11 occorre qualche 
cosa da esseguire. che sia importante."— Lettera del Nunzio, 24 di Gennaio, 
1568, MS. 

(4) " On the next day, when I was present at the audience, he appeared 
with as good a countenance as usual, although he was already determined in 
the same night to lay hands on his son, and no longer to put up with or con^ 
ceal his follies and more than youthful extravagances."— Letter of Fourque- 
vaulx, February 6, 1568, ap. Raumer, Sixteenth and Seventeenth CeuturieS| 
vol. i. p. 138. 
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back to the door, called londlv on the prinoe to desist, and threw 
himself into a posture of defenoe. The noise made by the 
skirmish fortunately drew the notice of the attendants, who» 
rushing in, enabled Don John to retreat, and Carlos withdrew 
in snllen siknoe to his ehamber.(l) 

The prinoe, it seems, had for some time felt himseK insecore 
in his father's palace. He slept with as many precautions as a 
highwayman, with his sword and dagger by Jbis side, and a 
loaded musket within reach, ready at any moment for action. (2) 
For fortiier security, he had caused an ingenious artisan to 
construct a bolt, in such a way that by means of pulleys he 
could fiBU(ten or unfasten tiie door of his diamber while in bed. 
With such precautions, it would be a perilous thingto inyade 
the slumbers of a desperate man like Carlos. But rhilip was 
aware of the difficulties ; and he ordered the mechanic to derange 
the machinerv so tibat it should not work; and t^us the door 
was left wimout the usual means for seeming it. (3) — The 
rest is told by the ayuda de cdmara above mentioned, who was 
on duty that night, and supped in ike palace. 

It was about eleven o'clock, on the ev^un^ of the eighteenth, 
when he observed the king coming down stairs, wearing armour 
over his clothes, and his head protected hj a hdmet. He was 
accompanied by the duke of Feria, captam of the guard, witii 
four or five other lords, and twelve privates of the guard. The 
king ordered the valet to shut the door, and allow no one to 
enter. The nobles and ihe gnard then^ passed into the prince's 
chamber ; and the duke of Feria, stealinff softly to the head of 
the bed, secured a sword and dagger which layfliere, as well as 
a musket loaded yriih two balls. Carlos, roused by the noise, 
started up, and demanded who was there. The duke, having 
got possession of the weapons, replied, ** It is the council of 
state." Carlos, on hearing this, leaped from his bed, and, 
uttering loud cries and menaces, endeavoured to seize his arms. 
At this moment, Philip, who had prudently defrarred his entrance 
till the weapons were mastered, came forward, and bade his son 
return to bed and remain quiet. Theprince exdaimed, ** What 
does your majesty want of me ? " " You will soon learn," said 
his father, and at the same time ordered the windows and doors 
to be strongly secured, and the keys of the latter to be delivered 

(1) Letter of Fourqaevanlx, Febremry 5, 1568, ap. Raiim«r, Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, vol. i. p. 138.— Relacion del Ayuda de Camara, MS.- 

(2) Relacion del Ayuda de Camara, MS.— Lettera di Nobili, Gennaio il, 
1568, MS. 

De Thou, taking his account firom the architect Louis de Foix, has provided 
Carlos with still more formidable means of defence. •* Oe Prince inquiet ne 
dormoit point, qu'il n»eClt sous son chevet deux ^p^es nues ct deux pistolets 
chargez. n avoit encore dans sa garderobe deux arquebuses avec de la 
poudre et des balles, toqjours prHes & firer."— Hist. Universelle, torn. v. ' 
p. 439. 

(3) Ibid, ubi supra. 
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to Mm. All the famiture of the room, "with which Carlos could 
commit any violence, even the andirons, were removed. (1) The 
king, then turning to Feria, told him that **he committed the 
prince to his especial diarge, and that he must fifuard him welL" 
Addressing next the other nobles, he directed them "to serve 
the prince with all proper respect, but to execute none of his 
orders without first reporting tnem to himself ; finally, to guard 
him faithfully, under penalty of being held as traitors/' 

At these words Carlos exclaimed, " Your majesty had better 
kill me than keep me a prisoner. It will be a great scandal to 
the kingdom. If you do not kill me, I will make away with 
myself." "You will do no such thing," said the king; "for 
that would be the act of a madman.'* "Your majesty," replied 
Carlos, " treats me so ill that you force me to this extremity. I 
am not mad, but you drive me to despair ! "(2) Other words 
passed between the monarch and his son, whose voice was so 
broken by sobs as to be scarcely audible.(3) 

Having completed his arran^j^ements, Philip, after securing a 
coffer which contained the prince's papers, withdrew from the 
apartment. That niffht; the duke of Feria, the count of Lerma, 
and Don Bodrigo ae Mendoza, eldest son of Ruy Gomez, 
remained in the prince's chamber. Two lords, out of six named 
for the purpose, performed the same duty in rotation each suc- 
ceeding night. From respect to the prince, none of them were 
allowed to wear their swords in his presence. His meat was 
out up before it was brourfit into his chamber, as he was allowed 
no knife at his meals. The prince's attendants were all dis- 
missed, and most of them afterwards provided for in the service 
of the king. A guard of twelve halberdiers was stationed in 
the passages leading to the tower in which the apartment of 
Carlos was situated. Thus all communication from without 
was out off; and, as he was unable to look from his stronjg^ly 
barricaded windows, the unhappy prisoner from that time 
Temained as dead to the world as if he had been buried in the 
deepest dungeon of Bimancas. 

The following day, the king called the members of his different 
councils tofifether, and informed them of the arrest of his son, 
•declaring that nothing but his duty to God, and the welfare of 
the monarchy, could have moved him to such an act. The 

(1) " €osi S. M** fece levare tatte I'armi, et tutti i ferri sino 2t gli alari di 
<)xitila camera, et conficcaie le fineitre.'* — Xjettera di Nobili, Geimaio 21, 
1568, MS. 

(2) ** Aqai algo el prindpe grandes bozes diziendo, mateme Yra M^ ▼ np 
me prenda porqne es grande escandalo para el rejmo y Bino yo me motare, al 
^nal respondio el r^ qae,no lo hiciere que era cosa de loco, y el principe 
respondio no lo hare como loco sino como desesperado pnes Vra M^ me tnita 
tan mal/' — Reladon del Ayuda de Camara, MS. 

(3) *' Erasi di gi& tomato nel letto 11 Principe usando molte parole faor di 
propoBito : le qnali non fomo asverttite come dette quasi singiiiozzando." — 
l«ttera di Nobili, Gennaio 25, 1568, MS. 
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tears, according to one present, filled his eyes, as he made this 
avowal. (1) 

He then summoned his council of state, and commenced a 
process against the prisoner. His affliction did not prevent 
nim from oeing present all the while, and listening to the testi- 
mony, which, when reduced to writing, formed a neap of paper 
hfdf a foot in thickness. — Such is tne account given of this 
extraordinary proceeding by the a^uda de cdmara.{2) 
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The arrest of Bon Carlos caused a great sensation throughout 
the country, much increased by the mysterious circumstances 
which had attended it. The wildest rumours were afloat as to 
the cause. Some said the prince had meditated a design against 
his father's life ; others that he had conspired against that of 
Ruy Gomez. Some said that he was plotting rebellion, and had 
taken part with the Flemings ; others suspected him of heresy. 
Many took still a different view of the matter, — censuring the 
father rather than the son. ** His dagger followed close upon 
his smile J** says the historian of Phihp; " hence some called 
him wise, others severe."(3) Carlos, they said, never a favourite, 
might have been rash in his thoughts and words ; but he had 
done noiact which should have led a father to deal with his son 

(1) " Y i cada uno de por si con lagrimas (segim me ha certificado quien lo 
y\6) les daba cuenta de la prission del Principe su 14)o.** — Relacion del Ayuda 
de Camara, MS. 

(2) '* Martes veinte de Enero de 1568, llam6 S. M. & su cimara d los de el 
Cons€;}o de Estado, y estubieron en ella desde la una de la tarde asta las nueve 
de lanoche, no se sabe que se tratase, el Key hace informacion, Secretario de 
ella ^8 Oyos, hallase el Key pressente al examen de los testigos, ay escripto 
casi un feme en alto.*'— Ibid. 

I have two copies of this interesting MS., one from Madrid, the other firom 
the library of Sir Thomas Phillips. Llorente's translation of the entire docu- 
ment, in his Histoire de I'Inquisition (torn. iii. pp. 151-158)> cannot claim the 
merit of scrupulous accuracy. 

(3) *• Unos le llamaban prudente, otros severo, porque su risa i cuchiUo cran 
confines."— Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, lib. vii. cap. 22. 

These remarkable words seem to escape from Cabrera, as if he were noticing 
only an ordinary trait of character. 
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SO harsoly. But princes were too apt to be jealous of their suc- 
cessors. They distrusted the bold and generous spirit of their 
offspring, whom it would be wiser to win over by admitting 
them to some reasonable share in the government. — '* But 
others there were," concludes the wise chronicler of the times, 
" who, more prudent than their neighbours, laid their finger on 
their lips, and were silent. "(1) 

For some days, Philip would allow no post to leave Madrid, 
that he might oe the first to send intelligence of this event to 
foreign courts. (2) On the twenty-fourth, he despatched circular 
letters to the great ecclesiastics, the grandees, and the munici- 
palities of the chief cities in the kingdom. They were vague in 
their import, stating the fact of the arrest, and assigning much 
the same general grounds with those he had stated to the coun- 
cils. On the same day he sent despatches to the principal 
courts of Europe. These, though singularly va^e and myste- 
rious in their language, were more pregnant with suggestions, 
at least, than the letters to his subjects. The most curious, on 
the whole, and the one that gives the best insight into his 
motives, is the letter he addressed to his aunt, the queen of 
Portugal. She was sister to the emperor, his father, — an esti- 
mable lady, whom Philip had always held in great respect. 

** Although," he writes, ** it has long been obvious that it was 
necessary to take some order in regard to the prince, yet the 
feelings of a father have led me to resort to all other means 
before proceeding to extremity. But affairs have at length 
come to such a pass, that, to fulfil the duty which, as a Chris- 
tian prince, I owe both to God and to my realm, I have been 
compelled to place my son in strict confinement. Thus have I 
been willing to sacrifice to God my own flesh and blood, pre- 
ferring his service and the welfare of my people, to all human 
considerations. (3) I will only add, that this dfetermination has 
not been brought about by any misconduct on the part of my 
son, or by any want of respect to me ; nor is this treatment of 
him intended by way of chastisement,— for that, however just 
the grounds of it, would have its time and its limit. (4) Neither 
have I resorted to it as an expedient for reforming his disor- 

(1) " Mirabanse los mas cuerdos sellando la boca con el dedo i el silencio.*' 
— Cabrera, Filipe Segmido, lib. vii. cap. 22. 

(2) " In qaeste mezo 6 prohibito di mandar corriero nessuno, volendo essere 
Sua Maesta il primo k dar alii Prencipi qnst* aviso."— Lettera del Nuuzio, 
Gennaio 21, 1568, MS. 

(3) " En fin yo he querido hacer en esta parte sacrificio a Dies de mi propia 
carne y sangre y inrefeilr su servicio y el bien y beneficio pt^blico a las otras 
constderaciones humanas.*'— Traiislado de la Carta que su magestad escrivid 
d la Reyna de Portugal sobre le prision del Principe su hijo, 20 de Enero, 
1568, MS. 

(4) ** Solo me ha parecido ahora advertir que el fundamento de esta mi 
deterroinacion no depende de culpa, ni inovediencia, ni desacato, ni es endere- 
zada a castigo, que aunque para este havia la muy suficiente materia, pudiera 
tener su tiempo y su termino."— Ibid. 
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derly life. The proceeding rests altogether on another fonnda- 
taon ; and the remedy/ I propose is not one either of time or 
expedients, hut is of the ^eatest moment, as I have already 
remarked, to satisfy my ohugati(ms to God and my people." (1) 

In the same ohscure strain, Philip addressed Znniga, ms 
ambassador at the papal court, — saying that, ** although the 
disobedience which Carlos had shown through life was sufficient 
to justify any demonstration of severity, yet it was not this, hut 
the stem pressure of necessity, that could alone have driven 
him to deal in this way with nis fixst-bcHm, his only 8on.*'(2) 

This ambiguous language — ^implying that the imprisonment 
of Carlos was not occaskmed by nis own misoonduct, and yet 
that the interests of religion and the safety of the staiie bodi 
demanded his perpetual imprisonment— may be thought to 
intimate that the cause refeired to oould be no other than 
insanity. This was plainly stated by the prince of Eboli, in a 
oommunication which, by the kinc's ora^, he made to the 
French minister Fourquevaulx. The king, Gomez said, had 
for three years past pOTceived that the prince's head was the 
weakest part of him, and that he was, at no time, in o(»nxdete 
possession of his understanding. He had be^i silent on the 
matter, trusting that time would bring some amendment. But 
it had only made things worse ; and Be saw, with smtow, that 
to commit the sceptre to his son's hands would be to bring 
inevitable misery on his subjects and ruin on the state. With 
unspeakable anguish, he had th^efore resdvod, after hmg 
delioeration, to place his son under constraint. (3) 

This at least is intelligible, and very different from Philip's 
own despatches, — where it staikes us as strange, if insanity 
were the true ground of the arrest, that it should be covered up 
under such vague and equivocal language, with the declaration, 
naoreover, usually made in his letters, that, " at some future 
time, he would explain the matter more folly to liie parties," 
One might have thought that the simple plea of insanitv would 
have been directly given, as furnishing the best apology f<» 
the son, and at the same time vindicatmg the father ior im- 

(1) ** Ni tampoco lo he tornado por medio, teniendo esperanza que por este 
<;amino se refonnarin sits excesos y desordenes. Tiene este B^:ocio otaro 
principio y razon, cuyo remedio no consiste &a. tiempo, id medios ; y que es 
de mayOT importanda y consideracion para satisfiacCT yo £ la dicha obligacion 
•que ten go & Dios nuestro senor y & los dichos mis Reynos.^'— Translado de la 
Carta que su magestad escrivid d la Reyna de Portugal sotare le prisian dd 
Principe su h^o, 20 de Enero, 1568, MS. 

(2) " Pues. aunque es verdad que en el discorso de era vida y trato haya 
habido ocasion de alguna desobediencia 6 desacato que pmdierara justiflcar 
qualquiera demostracion, esto no me obligaria i Itegar i tan estrecbo punto. 
La necesidad y conveniencia han producido las causas que me hau morido 
muy urgentes y precisas con mi h\Jo primogenito y solo."— Carta ddl Rey ^ su 
Embajador en Roma, 22 de Enero, 15^8, MS. 

(3) Letter of Fonrquevaulz, ap. Raomer, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies, vol. i. p. 136. 
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J a wholesome restraint upon his person. Bat, in point of 
ct, the excessive rigour of the confinement, as we shall have 
occasion to see, savonred much more of the punishment dealt 
out to some high offender, than of the treatment of an unfortu- 
nate lunatic. Neither is it probahle that a criminal process 
would have been instituted against one who, by his very infir- 
mity, was absolved from all m<nral res|kmsibility. 

There are two documents, either of which, should it ever be 
brought to light, would probably unfold the true reasons of the 
arrest of Carlos. The Spanish ambassador Zuniga informed 
Hiilip that iiie pox>e, dissatisfied with the account which he 
had given of the transaction, desired a further explanation of 
it frOTu his maj^y.(l) This, from such a source, was nearly 
equivalent to a command ; ftnr Philip had a peculiar reverence 
fOT Pius the Fifth, the pope of the Inquisition, who was a pon- 
tiff after his own heart. The king is said never to have passed 
by the portrait of his holiness, which hung on the walk of the 
palace, without taking off his hat. (2) He at once wrote a 
letter to the pope containing a full account of the ^ansaction. 
It was written in cipher, with the recommendation that it 
should be submitted to Oranvelle, then in Rome, if his holi- 
ness could hot interpret it. This letter is doubtless in the 
Vatican. (8) 

The other document is the process. The king, immediately 
after the arrest of his son, appdnted a special commission to 
try him. It consisted of Cardinal Espinosa, the prince of Eboli, 
and a royal councillor, BriMesca de Munatones, who was 
appointed to pr^mre the indictment. The writings containing 
the memorable process instituted by Philip's ancestor, John the 
Second of Aragon, against his amiable and unfoartunate son, 
who also bore the name of Carlos, had been obtained from the 
archives of Barcelona. They were translated from the Catalan 
into Castilian, and served for the ommous model for the present 
proceedmgs, which took the form of a trial for high treason. In 
conductiiiir this singular prosecution, it does not appear that 
any counsel or evidence appeared on behalf of the prisoner, 
altnough a formidable amount of testimcmy, it would seem, was 
ooUeoted on the other side. But, in truth, we know little of the 
proceedings. There is no proof that any but the monarch, and 
the secret tribunal that presided over the trial,— if so it can be 
called,-— ever saw the papers. In 1592, according to the his- 
torian Cabrera, they were deposited, by Philip's orders, in a 

0) ** Qnerrla el Papa saber por carta de V. M. la verdad."— Carta de Znniga 
1^ Rf7, 28 de AMI, 13^, MS. 

(S) Lorea, Vida de PioQainto (VaUadolid, 171 S), p. 131. 

(3) In the arthives of Simancas is a department known as the Patronato, 
orltoiUy papers, consistfaigr of very corioos documents, of so private a nature 
as to render them particularly difficult of access. In this department is 
deporiteA the correspondence of Zuniga, which, with other documents in the 
same collection, has famished me with some pertinent extracts. 
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green box, strongrly secured, in the archives of Simancas,(l)— * 
where, as we have no later information, they may still remain, 
to reward the labours of some future antiquary. (2) 

In default of these documents, we must resort to conjecture 
for the solution of this diificult problem ; and there are several 
circumstances which may assist us in arriving at a conclusion* 
Among the foreign ministers at that time at the court of 
Madrid, none took more pains to come at the truth of this 
affair,— as his letters abundantly prove,— than the papal nuncio 
Castaneo, archbishop of Kossano. He was a shrewd, sa^cious 
prelate, whose pHosition and credit at the court gave him tJie 
best opportunities for information. By Philip's command. 
Cardinal Espinosa gave the nuncio the usual exiManation of the 
grounds on which Carlos had been arrested. ** It is a strange 
story," said the nuncio, "that which we everywhere hear, of 
the prince's plot against his father's life." "It would be of 
little moment," replied the cardinal, " if the danger to the king 
were all ; as it would be easy to protect his person. But the 
present case is worse, — ^if worse can be ; and the king, who has 
seen the bad course which his son has taken for these two years 
past, has vainly tried to remedy it ; till finding himself unable 
to exercise any control over tne hair-brained young man, he 
has been forced to this expedient. "(3) 

Now, in the judgment ot a grand-inquisitor, it would probably 
be thought that heresy, or any leaning to heresy, was a crime of 
even a deeper dye than parricide. The cardinal's discourse 
made this impression on the nuncio, who straightway began to 
cast about for proofs of apostasy in Don Carlos. The Tuscan 
minister also notices, in his letters, the suspicions that Carlos 
was not a good Catholic. (4) A confirmation of this view of the 
matter may be gathered from the remarks of Pius the Fifth on 
Philip's letter in cipher, above noticed. " His holiness," writes 
the bpanish ambassador, " greatly lauds the course taken by 
your majesty ; for he feels that the preservation of Christianity 

(1) " Estan en el archivo de Simancas, donde en A ano mil i qvdnientosi 
norenta i dos los metio don Cristoval de Mora de su Camara en un cofirecillo 
verde en que se conservan."— Cabrera, Filipe Seg^undo, lib. vii. cap. 22. 

(2) It is currently reported, as I am informed, amongr the scholars of 
Madrid, that in 1828 Ferdinand the Seventh caused the papers containing: the 
original process of Carlos, with some other documents, to be takoi fktnn 
Simancas; but whither they were removed is not known. Nor since that 
monarch's death have any tidings been heard of them. 

(3) ** Rispose che questo saria el manco, perch^ se non fosse state altro 
pericolo che della persona del R^ si saria guardata, et rimediato aldramente, 
ma che ci era peggio, si peggio puu essere, al che sua Maestii ha cercato p^ 
ogni via di rimediare due anni continui, perch^ vedeva pigliarli la mala via» 
ma non ha mai potuto fermare ne regolare questo cervello, fiix che h bisog- 
nato arrivare a questo."— Lettera del Nunzio, Gennaio 24, 1668, MS. 

(4) •' Non lascer5 per6 di dirle, ch* io ho ritratto et di luogo ragionev(d^ 
che si sospetta del Prencipe di poco Cattolico : et quello, che lo f^ onedere, d 
che fin* adesso non U han fatto dir messa."— Lettera di Nobili, GamatoSS* 
1568, MS. 
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depends on your living many years, and on your having a 
successor who will tread in your K)otsteps."(l) 

But though all this seems to intimate pretty clearly that the 
religious defection of Carlos was a predominant motive for his 
imprisonment, it is not easy to believe that a person of his way- 
ward and volatile mind could have formed any settled opinions 
in matters of faith, or that his position would have allowed the 
Eeformers such access to his person as to have greatly exposed 
him to the influence of their doctrines. Yet it is quite possible 
that he may have taken an interest in those political movements 
abroad, wmch, in the end, were directed against the Church. 
I allude to the troubles in the Low Countries, which he is said 
to have looked upon with no unfriendly eye. It is true, there 
is no proof of this, so far as I am aware, in the correspondence 
of the Flemish leaders. Nor is there any reason to suppose 
that Carlos entered directly into a correspondence with them 
himself, or indeed committed himself by any overt act in sup- 
port of the cause. (2) But this was not necessary for his con- 
demnation ; it would have been quite enough, that he had felt 
a sympathy for the distresses of the people. From the residence 
of Egmont, Bergen, and Montigny at the court, he had obvious 
means of communication with those nobles, who may naturally 
have sought to interest him in behalf of their countrymen. 
The sympathy readily kindled in the ardent bosom of the young 
prince would be as readily expressed. That he did feel such a 
gjrmpathy may perhaps be inferred by his strange conduct to 
Alva, on the eve of his departure for the Netherlands. But the 
people of that country were regarded at Madrid as in actual 
rebellion against the crown. The reformed doctrines which 
they avowed gave to the movement the character of a religious 
revolution. For a Spaniard to countenance it in any way was 
at once to prove himself false both to his sovereign and his faith. 
In such a light, we may be quite sure, it would be viewed both 
by Philip and his minister, the grand-inquisitor. Nor would it 
be thought any palliation of the crime, that the ofiender was 
heir to tne monarchy. (3) 

As to a design on his father's life, Philip, both in his foreign 

(1) "El Papa alaba macho la determinacion de V. M. porque entiende que 
la conservacion de la Christiandad depende de que Dios de a V. M. muchos 
afios de vida y que despues tenga tal sucesor que sepa seguir sus pisadas." — 
Carta de Zuniga, Junio 25, 1568, MS. 

(2) Leti has been more fortunate in discovering a letter from Don Carlos to 
Count Egntnont, found among the papers of that nobleman at the time of his 
arrest. — (Vita di Filippo II. tom. i. p. *543.) The historian is too discreet to 
Touch for the authenticity of the document, which indeed would require a 
better voucher than Leti to obtain our confidence. 

(3) De Castro labours hard to prove that Don Carlos was a Protestant. If 
be fails to establish the fact, he must be allowed to have shown that the 
prince's conduct was such as to suggest great doubts of his orthodoxy, 
among those who approached the nearest to him.— See Historia de los Pro- 
testantes Espaiioles, p. 319 et seq. 
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despatches and in the commtmications made by his order to the 
resident ministers at Madrid, wholly acquitted Carlos of so 
horrible a charge. (1) If it had any founaation in truth, one 
might suppose that Philip, insteaul of denying, would have 
paraded it, as famishing an obvious apology for subjecting him 
to so rigorous a confinement. It is certain, if Carlos had 
really entertained so monstrous a design, he miffht easily have 
foimd an opportunity to execute it. That Philip would have 
been silent m respect to his son's sympathy wiw the Nether- 
lands may well be oelieyed. The great ehampicm of Catholicism 
would natimdly shrink £rom publishing to the world that l^e 
taint of heresy infected his own blood. 

But, whatever may have been the motives which determined 
the conduct of Philip, one cannot but suspect that a deep-rooted 
aversion to his son lay at the bott(»n oi them. The dissimi- 
larity of their natures placed the two parties, from the first, in 
false relations to each other. The heedless excesses of jouth 
were regarded with a pitiless eye by the parent, who, in Ids 
own indulgences, at least did no^ throw aside the veil of 
decorum. The fiery temper of Carlos, irritated by a long-con- 
tinued system of distrust, exdusi(Hi, and espionage, at length 
broke out into such senseless extravagances as l)eIong to the 
debatable ^und of insanity. And tnis ground afforded, as 
already intimated, a plausible footing to the father for proceed- 
ing to extremities against the son. 

Whatever were the offences of Carlos, those who had the best 
opportunities for observation soon became satisfied that it was 
intended never to allow him to regain his liberty, or to ascend 
the throne of his ancestor8.(2) On the second of March, a code 
of regulations was prepared by Philip, relative to the treatment 
of the prince, which may give some idea of the rigour of his 
confinement. He was given in especial charge to Buy €k>mez, 
who was placed at the head of the establishment ; and it was 
from him that every person employed about Carlos was to receive 
his commission. Six other nobles were appointed both to guard 
the prince and render him service. Two of the number were to 
remain in his apartment every night, — ^tbe one watching, while 
the other slept; reminding us of an ingenious punishment 
among the Chmese, where a criminal is ooliged to be every- 
where followed by an attendant, whose business it is to keep an 
unceasing watch upon the offender, that wherever he turns, he 
may still find the same eye riveted upon him. 

During the day, it was the duty of these nobles to remain 

(1) *' Saa Maestii ba dato ordine, che nelle lettere, cfae si scrivono a tatti li 
Prencipi et Regni, si dica, che la voce ch* ft usdta ch *1 Prencipe liavesse cer- 
cato di ofifendere la Real persona sua propria ft falsa, et questo medesimo & 
dire a bocca da Ruy Gomez all' Imbasciatori.**— Lettera del Nonzio, Gen- 
naio37, 1568, MS. 

(2) " Si tien per fermo che priyaraimo il Prencipe della successione, et noik 
o liberaranno mai."— Lettera del Nimzio, Febraio U, 1568, MS. 
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-with Carlos and lighten by their oonversatioii the gloom of his 
captivity. But they were not to talk on matters relating to 
the goTernment, above all, to the prince's imprisonment, on 
which topic, if he addressed them, they were to remain obdu- 
rately silent. They were to bring no messages to him, and bear 
none firom him to the world without ; and they were to maintain 
inviolable secrecy in regard to all that passed within the walls 
of the palace, unless when otherwise permitted by the king. 
Carlos was provided with a breviary and some other books of 
devotion ; and no works except those of a devotional character 
were to be allowed him.(l) 

This last regulation seems to intimate the existence of certain 
heretical tendencies in Carlos, which it was necessary to coun- 
teract by books of an opposite character,— iinless it might be 
considered as an ominous preparation for his approaching end. 
Besides the six nobles, no one was allowed to enter the apart- 
ment but the prince's physician, his barbero, or gentleman of 
the chamber, and his vedet. The last was taken from the mon^ 
teros, or body-guard of the king. (2) There were seven others 
of this faithful corps who were attached to the establishment, 
and whose duty it was to bring the dishes for his table to an- 
outer haU, whence they were taken by the montero in waiting 
to the prince's chamber. A guard ot twelve halberdiers was 
also stationed in the passages leading to the apartment, to inter- 
cept all commimication from without. Every x>erson employed 
in the service, frcmi the highest noble to the meanest official, 
made solemn oath, before the prince of Eboli, to conform to the 
regulations. On this noldeman rested the whole responsibility 
of enforcing obedience to the rules, and of providing for the 
security of Carlos. The better to effect this, he was commanded 
to remove to the palace, where apartments were assigned to 
him and the princess hia wife, adjoining those of his prisoner. 
The arrangement may have been commended by other consi- 
derations to Philip, whose intimacy with the princess I shdil 
have occasion to notice hereafter. (3) 

(1) " Fasa rezanele diesen Us Oras, Breviario i Bosario que pidiese, i libros 
solamente de buena dotrina i deyockm, si quisiese leer j oir." -^ Cabrera, 
Filipe Segondo, lib. vii. ci^. 22. 

(2) The montero was one of the body-guard of the kinr for the night. The 
right of filling this corps was an ancient privilege accorded to the inhabitants 
of a certain district named Espinosa de los Monteros.— liorente, Histoire de 
I'lnqoisition, torn. iii. p. l63. 

(3) The regulations are given in extenso by Cabrera (Filipe Segundo, lib. vii. 
cap. 22) ; and the rigour with which they were enforced is attested by the 
concurrent reports al the foreign minwters at the court. In one respect, 
however, they seem to have been relaxed, if, as Nobili states, the prince was 
allowed to recreate himself with the perusal of Spanish law-books, which he 
may have consulted with reference to his own case. " Uk domandato, che li 
siano letti li statuti, et le leggi di Spagna : ne* quail spende multo studio. 
Scrive assai di sua mano, et subito scritto lo straccia.**~LetteradiKobili». 
Giugno 8, 1508, MS. 
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The relations, severe as they were, yrere executed to the 
letter. Philip's aunt, the queen of Portugal, wrote in earnest 
terms to the king, kindly offering herself to remain witii her 
grandson in his confinement, and take charge of him like a 
mother in his affliction.(l) ** But they were very willing," 
writes the French minister, " to spare her the trouble."(2) 
The emperor and empress wrote to express the hop|e that the 
confinement of Carlos would work an amendment in his conduct, 
and that he would soon be liberated. Several letters passed 
between the courts, until Philip closed the correspondence by 
declaring that his son's marriage with the Princess Anne could 
never take place, and that he would never be liberated. (3) 

Philip's Queen, Isabella, and his sister Joanna, who seem to 
have been aeeplv afflicted by the course taken with the prince, 
made ineffectual attempts to be allowed to visit him in his con- 
finement ; and when Don John of Austria came to the palace 
dressed in a mourning suit, to testify his grief on the occasion, 
Philip coldly rebuked his brother, and ordered him to change 
his mourning for his ordinary dre8s.(4) 

Several of the great towns were prepared to send their dele- 
gates to condole with the monarch under his affliction. But 
Philip gave them to understand, that he had only acted for the 
good of the nation, and that their condolence on the occasion 
would be superfluous. (5) When the deputies of Aragon, Cata- 
lonia, and V alencia were on their way to court, with instruc- 
tions to inquire into the cause of the prince's imprisonment, 
and to urge his speedy liberation, they received, on the* way, 
80 decided an intimation of the royal displeasure, that they 
thought it prudent to turn back, without venturing to enter the 
capital. (6) 

(1) " Per questa caasa dnnque il Rd et Regina vechia di qnel regrno hanno 
mandato qui on ambasciatore a far olBtio col R^ cattolico per il Prendpe, 
dolersi del caso, ofiferirsi di venire la Rei^ina propria a govemarlo como madre.*' 
— Lettera del Nanzio, Marzo 2, 1568, MS. 

(2) Raumcr, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, vol. ii. p. 141. 

(3) Ibid. pp. 146, 148. 

(4) *' Reyna y Princesa Iloran : Don Juan vi cada noche i Palacio, y una 
fa6 muy llano, como de luto, y el Rey rifil6, y mand5 no andubiesse de aquel 
modo, sino como solia de antes.*' — Relacion del Ayuda de Camara, MS. 

(5) *' Sua Maestlt ha fatto intendere a tutte le cittli del Reyno, che n(m 
mandino huomini o imbasciator nessono, ne per dolersi, ne per cerimonia, ne 
per altro ; et pare che habbia a caro, che nessuno glie ne perli, et co^ ogn* 
huomo tace."— Lettera del Nunzio, Febraio 14, 1568, MS. 

(6) Letter of Fourquevaulx, April 13, 1668, ap. Raumer, Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, vol. ii. p. 143. 

A letter of condolence from the municipality of Murcia was wmceived in 
such a loyal and politic vein as was altogether unexceptionable. ** We can- 
not reflect," it says, " without emotion, on our good fortune in having a 
sovereign so just, and so devoted to the weal of his subjects, as to sacrifice to 
^his every other consideration, even the tender attachment which he has for 
his own oflTspring." This, which might seem irony to some, was received by 
the king, as it was doubtless intended, in perfect good faith. His indorse- 
ment, in his own handwriting, on the cover, shows the style in which he 
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In short, it soon came to be tinderstood, that the affair of 
Don Carlos was a subject not to be talked about. By degrees, 
it seemed to pass out of men's minds, like a thingr of ordinary 
ooourrerioe. ** There is as little said now on the subject of the 
prince," writes the French ambassador, Fourquevamx, ** as if 
ne had been dead these ten years. "(1) His name, indeed, still 
kept its place, among those of the royal family, in the prayers 
said in the churches. But the kmg prohibited the clergy 
from alluding to Carlos in their discourses. Nor did any one 
venture, says the same authority, to criticise the conduct of the 
king. ** So complete is the ascendency which Philip's wisdom 
has given him over his subjects, that, willing or unwilling, all 
promptly obey him ; and, if they do not love him, they atleast 
appear to do so."(2) 

Among the articles removed from the prince's chamber was 
a coffer, as the reader may remember, containing his private 
papers. Among these were a number of letters intended for 
distribution after his departure from the country. One was 
addressed to his father, in which Carlos avowed that the cause of 
his flight was the harsh treatment he had experienced from the 
king. (3) Other letters, addressed to different nobles, and to some 
of the great towns, made a similar statement; and, after 
reminding them of the oath they had taken to him as successor 
to the crown, he promised to g^rant them various immunities 
when the sceptre should come into his hands. (4) With these' 
papers was also found one of most singular import. It con- 
tained a list of all those persons whom he deemed friendly, or 
inimical to himself. At the head of the former class stood the 
names of his step-mother, Isabella, and of his uncle, Don John 
of Austria, — botn of them noticed in terms of the warmest 
affection. On the catalogue of his enemies, ** to be pursued to 
the death," were the names of the king his father, the prince 
and princess of Eboli, Cardinal Espinosa, the duke of Alva, 
and others. (5) Such is the strange account of the contents of 
the coffer given to his court by the papal nuncio. These 
papers, we are told, were submitted to the judges who con- 

liked to be approached by liis lovingr subjects : " This letter is written with 
prudence and discretion."— A translation of the letter, dated Februar)' l6, 
1568, is in Llorente, Histoire de 1' Inquisition, torn, iii.p. l6i. 

(1) Letterof Fourqucvaulx, ap. Raumer, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 

(2) Ibid, ubi supra. 

(3) ** Quella per 11 R6 conteneva speciflcatamente molti agravii, che in molti 
anni pretendl, che li siano statti fatti da Sua Maestk, et diceva ch' ei^li se 
n* audava fuori delll suoi Regm per no poter sopportare tantl ag:ravii, che 
li feceva.»'—Letteradel Nunzlo, Marzo 2, 1568, MS. 

(4) Ibid. 

(5) " Vi ^ ancora una lista, dove scriveva di sua mano gli amici, et li ncmici 
suoi^ 11 quedi diceva de havere a persegruitare sempre flno alia morte, tra li 
quali il primo era scritto il R5 suo padre, di poi Rui Gomez et la mofflie, il 
Presidente, il Daca d'Alba, ct certi altri." — Lettera del Nunzio, Marzo 2, 
1563, MS. 

II. V 
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ducted the process, and formed, doubtless, an important part of 
the testimony against the prince. It may have been from one 
of the parties concerned that the nuncio gathered his informa- 
tion. Yet no member of that tribunal would have ventured to 
disclose its secrets without authority from Philip ; who may 
possibly have consented to the publication of facts that would 
serve to vindicate his course. If these facts are faithfully 
reported, they must be allowed to furnish some evidence of a 
disordered mind in Carlos. 

The king, meanwhile, was scarcely less a prisoner than his 
son ; for, from the time of the prince's arrest, he had never left 
the palace, even to visit his favourite residences of Aranjuez 
and the Pardo ; nor had he passed a single day in the occupa- 
tion, in which he took such delight, of watching the rising 
glories of the Escorial. He seemed to be constantly haunted by 
the apprehension of some outbreak among the people, or at 
least among the partisans of Carlos, to eft'ect his escape ; and 
when he heard any unusual noise in the palace, says his histo- 
rian, he would go to the window, to see if the tumult' were 
not occasioned by an attempt to release the prisoner. (1) 
There was little cause for apprehension in regard to a people 
so well disciplined to obedience as the Castilians xmaer 
Philip the Second. But it is an ominous circumstance for 
a prisoner, that he should become the occasion of sudh 
apprehension. 

Philip, however, was not induced by his fears to mitigate in 
any degree the rigour of his son's confinement, which produced 
the effect to have been expected on one of his fiery, ungovern- 
able temper. At first he was thrown into a state bordering on 
frenzy, and, it is said, more than once tried to make away with 
4 himself. As he found that thus to beat against the bars of 
his prison-house was only to add to his distresses, he resigned 
himself in sullen silence to his fate,— the sullenness of despair. 
In his indifference to all around him, he ceased to take an 
interest in his own spiritual concerns. Far from using the 
religious books in his possession, he would attend to no act of 
devotion, refusing even to confess, or to admit his confessor into 
his presence. (2) These signs of fatal indifference, if not of 
positive defection from the Faith, gave great alarm to Philip, 
who would not willingly see the soul thus pexiah with the 

(1) " No salio el Rey de Madrid, ni atm a Aranjuez, ni a San Lorenzo a ver 
su fabrica, tan atento al negocio del Principe estaba, i sospechoso a las tnur- 
muraciones de bus pueblos fieles i reverentes, que midos estraordinarios en 
su Palado le hazian mirar, si eran tumultos para sacar a su Alteza de su 
camara.*'— Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, lib. viii. cap. 5. 

(2) " Onde iti chiamato il confessore et il medico, ma ^11 segvdtando ndla 
sua disperatione non volse ascoltare nd I'unno n^ I'altro."— Lcttera del 
Nunzio, MS. 

My copy of this letter, perhiy?8 through the inadrertence of the transcriber, 
ifi without date. 
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body.(l) In this emergency lie employed Suarez, the prince's 
almoner, who once had some inliuence over his master, to 
address him a letter of expostulation. The letter has been 
preserved, and is too remarkable to be passed by in silence. 

Suarez begins with reminding Carlos that his rash conduct 
had left him without partisans or friends. The effect of his 
present course^ instead of mending his condition, could only 
serve to make it worse. " What wQl the world say," continues 
the ecclesiastic, " when it shall learn that you now refuse to 
confess ; when, too, it shall discover other dreadful things of 
which you have been guilty, some of which are of such a nature, 
that, did they concern any other than your highness, the Holy 
Office tootdd he led to inquire whether the author of them were 
in truth a Christian ? *\2) It is in the bitterness and anguish of 
my heart that I must declare to your highness, that you are not 
only in danger of forfeiting your worldly estate, but, what is 
worse, your own soul." And he concludes by imploring Carlos, 
as the only remedy, to return to his obedience to God, and to 
the kinc:, who is his representative on earth. 

But the admonitions of the honest almoner had as little effect 
on the unhappy youth as the prayers of his attendants. The 
mental excitement under which he laboured, combined with the 
want of air and exercise, produced its natural effect on his 
health. Every dav he became more and more emaciated ; while 
the fever which nad so long preyed on his constitution now 
burned in his veins with greater fury than ever. To allay the 
intolerable heat, he resorted to such desperate expedients as 
seemed to intimate, says the Papal nuncio, that, if debarred 
from laying violent hands on himself, he would accomplish the 
same end in a slower way, but not less sure. He deluged the 
floor with water, not a little to the inconvenience of the com- 
panions of his prison, and walked about for hours, half-naked, 
with bare feet, on the cold pavement. (3) He caused a warming- 
pan filled with ice and snow to be introduced several times in a 
night into his bed, and let it remain there for hours together. (4) 
As if this were not enough, he would gudp down such draughts 
of snow-water as distance any achievement on record in the 

(1) •* Ne volendo in alcnn modo curare n^ il corpo nh I* anima, la qual cosa 
faceva stare il R^ et gti altri con molto dispiacere, vedendoli massima di con- 
tinuo crescere il male, et mancar la yirtil."— Lettera del Nunzio, MS. 

(S) ** Vea V. A. que har&n y dir4n todos qoando se entienda que no se 
conftesa, y se vayan descubriendo otras cosas terribles, que le son tanto, 
que llegan i que el Santo Oficio tuviera mncha entrada en otro para saber si 
era criKtiano 6 no." — Carta de Heman Suarez de Toledo al Principe, Marzo 18, 
1568, MS. 

(3) " Spogliarsi nodo, et solo ccm nna robba di taflletit sn le carm star quasi 
di continuo ad una finestra, dove tirai» vento, caminare con li piedi discalzt 
per la camara que tuttavia faceva stare adacquata tanto che s^npre ci era 
1' acqua per tutto.*' — Lettera del Kunzio, MS. 

(4) ** Farsi raffiredare ogui notte due o tre volti il letto con ono scaldatetto 
pieno di neve, et tenerlo U notte intiere nel letto."— Ibid. 

T7 2 
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annals of hvdropathy. He pursued the same mad course in 
respect to wnat he ate. He would abstain from food an incre- 
dible number of days,(l) and then, indulging in proportion to 
his former abstinence, would devour a pastry of four partridges, 
■with all the paste, at a sitting, washing it down with three 
gallons or more of iced water ! (2) 

No constitution could long withstand such violent assaults as 
these. The constitution of Carlos gradually sank under them. 
His stomach, debilitated by long inactirai, refused to perform 
the extraordinary tasks that were imposed on it. He was 
attacked by incessant vomiting; dysentery set in; and his 
strength rapidly failed. The physician, Olivares, who alone 
saw the patient, consulted with his brethren in the apartments 
of Ruy Gomez. (3) Their remedies failed to restore the ex- 
hausted energies of nature ; and it was soon evident that the 
days of Carlos were numbered. 

To no one could such an announcement have given less con- 
cern than to Carlos ; for he had impatiently looked to death as 
to his release. From this hour he seemed to discard all earthly 
troubles from his mind, as he fixed his thoughts steadfastly on 
the future. At his own request, his confessor, Chavres, and 
Suarez, his almoner, were summoned, and assisted him with 
their spiritual consolations. The closing scenes are recorded 
by the pen of the nuncio. 

"Suadenly a wonderful change seemed to be wrought by 
divine grace in the heart of the prince. Instead of vain and 
empty talk, his language became that of a sensible man. He 
sent for his confessor, devoutlj; confessed, and, as his illness 
was such that he could not receive the host, he humbly adored 

(1) Three days, according to one authority.— (Lettera di Nobili di 30 di 
Luglio, 1568, MS.) Another 8well8the number to niiie days (Carta de Gomez 
Manrique, MS.) ; and a third — one of Philip's cabinet ministers — has the 
assurance to prolong the prince's fast to eleven days, in which he allows him, 
however, an unlimited quantitjf of cold water. "Ansi se determinu de no 
comer, y en esta determinacion passaron onze dias sui que bastasen persua- 
siones ni otras diligencias A que tomase cosa be^'ida ni que fuese para jsalud 
sino aqua fria.'*— -Carta de Francisco de Er^so, MS. 

(2) *♦ Doppo essere stato tre giomi senza mangiare molto fantastico et 
bizzaro, mangi6 im pasticcio fredolo di quatri perdici con tutta la pasta : et il 
medesimo giomo bewe trecento once d'aqqua fredda." — Lettera di Nobili, 
Luglio 30, 1568, MS. 

Yet Carlos might have found warrant for his proceedings, in regard to the 
use of snow and iced water, in the prescriptions of more than one doctor of 
his time. De Castro — ^who displays much ing^enuity, and a careful study of 
authorities, in his discussion of this portion of Philip's history— quotes the 
writings of two of these worthies, one of whom tells us, that the use of snow 
had hicreased to such an extent, that not only was it recommended to patients 
in their drink, but also to cool their sheets ; and he forthwith prescribes a 
warming-pan, to be used in the same way as it was by Carlos.— Historia de 
los Protestantes Espanoles, p. 370. 

(3) *_' Visitabale el Doctor Olivares Protomedico i saJia a consultar con sus 
conpaAeros en preseucia de Rui Gromez de Silvala curadon, curso, i accidentes 
de la enfermedad."— Cabrera, Filipe Ses^undo, lib, vii. cap. 22. 
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it ; showing: tihroughout great . contrition, and, though not 
refusing the proffered remedies, manifesting such contempt for 
the things oi this world, and such a longing for heaven, that 
one would have said, God had reserved for this hour the sum of 
all his gTace.**(l) 

He seemed to feel an assurance that he was to survive till the 
vigil of St. James, the patron saint of his country. "When told 
that this would he four days later, he said, ** So long will my 
misery endure." (2) He would willingly have seen his father 
once more hefore his death. But his confessor, it is said, dis- 
suaded the monarch, on the ^ound that Carlos was now in so 
happy a frame of mind, that it were hetter not to disturb it by 
drawing off his attention to worldly objects. Philip, however, 
took the occasion, when Carlos lay asleep or insensible, to enter 
the chamber ; and, stealing softly behmd the prince of Eboli 
and the grand -prior, Antonio de Toledo, he stretched out his 
hand towards the bed, and, making the sign of the cross, gave 
the parting benediction to his dying son. (3) 

l^ov was Carlos allowed the society of his amiable step- 
mother, the queen, nor of his aunt Joanna, to sweeten by their 
kind attentions the bitterness of death. (4) It was his sad fate 
to die, as he had lived throughout his confinement, under the 
cold gaze of his enemies. Yet he died at peace with all ; and 
some of the last words that he uttered were to forgive his father 
for his imprisonment, and the ministers— naming Ruy Gomez 
and Espinosa in particular — ^who advised hiin to it. (5) 

Carlos now grew rapidly more feeble, having scarce strength 
enough left to listen to the exhortations of ms confessor, and 
with low, indistinct murmurings to adore the crucifix which he 
held constantly in his hand. On the twenty-fourth of July, 
soon after midnight, he was told it was the vigil of St. James. 
Then suddenly rousing, with a gleam of joy on his countenance, 
he intimated his desire for his confessor to place the holy taper 

(1) " Mostraiido molta contritione, et se bene si lassava curare il corpo per 
non causarsl egli stesso la mprte, mostrava per6 tanto disprezzo delle cose 
del nn>ndo, et tanto desiderio delle celesti, che pareva veramente cbe Nostro 
Sigrnore Dio gli havesse riscrbato il cumolo di tuttl le gratie k quel ponto."— 
Lettera del Nunzio, MS. 

(2) *' Tanto hanno da durare le mie miserie."— Ibid. 

(3) " And so," says Cabrera, somewhat bluntly, " the king withdrew to his 
apartment with more sorrow in his heart, and less care."—" Algunas oras 
antes de su fallecimiento, por entre los onbros del Prior Don Antonio i de Rui 
Gomez le ech5 su bendicion, i'se recogid en su camara cO mas dolor i menos 
cuidado."— Filipe Segundo, lib. viii. cap. 6. 

(4) *' II Rd non V ha visitato, ue lassato che la Regina ne la Prlncipessa lo 
veggiano, forse considerando che poi che gi& si conosceva disperatd il caso 
6U0, queste visite simili poterono piii presto conturbare 1' una et 1' altra delle 
parti, che aiutarli in cosa nessuna."— Lettera del Nunzio, MS. 

(5) ** II Prencipe di Spagna avante la morte diceva, che perdoneva a tutti, 
et nominatameute al Padre, che 1* haveva carcerato, et a Ruy Gomez, cardinal 
Presidente, Dottor Velasco, et altri, per lo consiglio de' quali credeva essere 
stato preso."— Lettera del Nonzio, Luglio 28, 1568, MS. 
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in his hand ; and feebly beating his breast, as if to invoke the 
mercy of Heaven on his transgressions, he fell back, and expired 
without a groan. (1) '* No Catholic," says Nobili, " ever made a 
more Catholic end/*(2) 

Such is the account given us of the last hours of this most 
unfortunate prince, by the pajml nuncio and the Tuscan 
minister, and repeated, with slight discrepancies, by most of the 
Castilian writers of that and the following age. (3) It is a sin- 
gular circumstance, that, although we have such full reports, 
both of what preceded and what followed the death of Carlos, 
Irom the French ambassador, the portion of his correspondoioe 
which embraces his death has been withdrawn, whe^er by 
accident or design, from the archives. (4) But probably no one 
without the walls of the palace had access to better sources 
of information than the two ministers £rst mentioned, especially 
the papal nuncio. Their intelligence may well have been, 
derived from some who had been about the person of Carlos. 
If so, it could not have been communicated without the appro- 
bation of Philip, who may have been willing that the world 
should understand that his son had died true to the Faith. 

A very different account of the end of Carlos is given by 
Llorente. And as this writer, the secretary of the Inquisition, 
had access to very important materials ; and as his account, 
thou^ somewhat prolix, is altogether remai^s^le, I cannot 
pass it by in silence. 

According to Llorente, the process already noticed as having 
been instituted against Carlos was brought to a close only a 
short time before his death. No notice of it, during all this 
time, had been given to the prisoner, and no counsel was 
employed in his behalf. By the ninth of July the affjEur was 

(1) *' £(: battendosi il petto come poteva, eseendoli mancafca la viitti apoco 
a poco, htirandosi la vita quasi da membro in membro, espird con molta 
tranquillity et constanza.'*— Lettera del Nunzio, MS. 

(2) *• Et testificono quelli, che vi si trovomo che Christiano nessnno pn6 
morir piii cattolicamente, ne in ma^or sentimento di luL" — Lettera di 
NotHli, Lug^o 30, 1568, MS. 

(3) See, among others, Quintana, Hietoria de la AntiguKdad, Nobleza, y 
Grandeza de la Villa j Corte de Madrid (l62g), fol. 368 ; Colmenares, Historia 
de lalnsigne Ciudad de Segovia (Madrid, 1640), cap. 43; Pinelo, Annates de 
Madrid, MS. ; Cabrera, FiUpe Segondo, lib. viii. cap. 5 ; Horera, Historia 
General, lib. xv. cap. 3 ; Carta de Francisco de Erasso, MS. ; Carta de Gomez 
Manriqae, MS. 

(4) Raomer, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, vol. 1. p. 147. 

V(m Raomer has devoted some fifty pages of hia Aragmentary compilati(m 
to the story of Don Carlos, and more especially to the idosuig scenes of his 
Hfe. The sources are of the most unexceptionable kind, being chiefly the 
correspondence of the French ministers with tlieir court, existing among the 
MSS. in the Royal Library at Paris. The sdections made are i)e9rtinent in 
their character, and \nll be found of the greatest importance to illustrate t^is 
dark passage in the history of the time. If I have not arrived at tiie same 
conclusions in all respects as those of the illustrious German scholar, it may 
be that my judgment has been modified by the wider range of materials at my 
command. 
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finfficieiitiy advanced for a " summary judgment.** It resulted 
from the evidence, that the accused was guilty of treason in 
both the first and second degree, — as having endeavoured to com- 
pass the death of the king, his father, and as having conspired 
to usurp the sovereignty of Flanders. The counsellor Muna- 
tones, in his report, which he laid before the king, while 
he stated that the penalty imposed bv the law on every other 
subject for these crimes was death, added, that his majesty, by 
his sovereign authority, might decide that the heir-apparent 
was placed by his rank above the reach of ordinary laws. And 
it was further in his power to mitigate or dispense with any 
penalty whatever, when he considered it for the good of his 
subjects. — In this jud^ent both the ministers, Ruy Gomez and 
Espinosa, declared their concurrence. 

To this the king replied, that, though his feelings moved him 
to follow the suggestion of his ministers, his conscience would 
not permit it. He could not think that he should consult the 
good of his people by placing over them a monarch so vicious 
in his disposition, and so fierce and sanguinary in his temper, 
as Carlos. However agonizing it mi^ht be to his feelings as a 
father, he must allow the law to take its course. Yet, after all, 
iie said, it might not be necessary to proceed to this extremity. 
The prince*s health was in so critical a state, that it was only 
necessary to relax the precautions in regard to his diet, and his 
excesses would soon conduct him to the tomb ! One point only 
was essential, that he should be so well advised of his situation 
that he should be willing to confess, and make his peace with 
Heaven before he died. This was the greatest proof of love 
which he could give to his son and to the Spanish nation. 

E.uy Gomez and Espinosa both of them inferred from this 
singular ebullition of parental tenderness, that they could not 
further the real intentions of the king better than by expediting 
as much as possible the death of Carlos. Ruy Gomez accordingly 
communicated his views to Olivares, the prince's physician. 
This he .did in such ambiguous and mysterious phrase as, while 
it intimated his meaning, might serve to veil the enormity of 
the crime from the eyes of the party who was to perpetrate it. 
Ho man was more competent to this delicate task than the 

Srinoe of Eboli, bred from his youth in courts, and trained to a 
fe of dissimulation. Olivares readily comprehended the drift 
of his discourse,— that the thing required of him was to dispose 
of the prisoner, in such a way that his death should appear 
natural, and that the honour of the kinsr should not be com- 
promised. ^ He raised no scruples, but readily signified his wil- 
lingness faithfully to execute the will of his sovereign. Under 
these circumstances, on the twentieth of July, a purgative dose 
was administered to the unsuspecting patient, who, as may be 
imagined, rapidly grew Worse. It was a consolation to his 
father, that, when advised of his danger, Carlos consented to 
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receive his confessor. Thus, though the body perished, the 
soul was saved. (1) 

Such is the extraordinary account given us by Ilorente, 
which, if true, would at once settle the question in regard to 
the death of Carlos. But Llorente, with a disingenuousness 
altogether unworthy of an historian in a matter of so grave 
import, has given us no knowledge of the sources wnence 
his information was derived. He simply says, that they are 
** certain secret memoirs of the time, full of curious anecdote, 
which, though not possessing precisely the character of authen- 
ticity, are nevertheless entitled to credit as coming from persons 
employed in the palace of the king ! " (2) Had the writer con- 
descended to acquaint us with the names, or some particulars of 
the characters, of his authors, we might have been able to form 
some estimate of the value of their testimony. His omission to 
do this may lead us to infer, that he had not perfect confidence 
in it himself. At all events, it compels us to trust the matter 
entirely to his own discretion, a virtue which those familiar 
with his inaccuracies in other matters will not be disposed to 
concede to him in a very eminent degree. (3) 

His narrative, moreover, is in direct contradiction to the 
authorities I have already noticed, especially to the two foreign 
ministers so often quoted, who, with the advantages — not a 
few—that they possessed for getting correct information, were 
indefatigable in collecting it. ** I say nothing,** writes the 
Tuscan envoy, alluding to the idle rumours of the town, " of 
gossip unworthy to be listened to. It is a hard thing to satisfy 
the populace, it is best to stick to the truth, without oaring 
for the opinions of those who talk wildly of improbable matters, 
which have their origin in ignorance and malice.'*(4) 

Still it cannot be denied, that suspicions of foul play to Carlos 
were not only current abroad, but were entertained by i)erson8 

(1) Llorente, Histoire de rinquisition, torn. iii. p. 171, rt seq. 

(2) ** Qaoique ccs documens ne soient pas authentiques, ils meritent qa*on 
y i^onte foi, en ce qu'ils sont de certaines personnes employes dans le palais 
du roi.'»— Ibid. p. 171. 

(3) Thus, for example, he makes the contradictory statements, at the dis- 
tance of four pages from each other, that the prince did, and that he did not, 
confide to Don John his desire to kill bis father (pp. 148, 15S). The fact is, 
that Llorente in a manner pledged himself to solve the mystery of the prince's 
death, by announcing to his readers, at the outset, that "he believed he had 
discovered the truth." One fact he must be allowed to have established, — 
one which, as secretary of the Inquisition, he had the means of verifyhig, — 
namely, that no process was ever instituted against Carlos by the Holy Oflioe. 
This was to overturn a vulgar error, on which more than one writer of fiction 
has built his story. 

C4) " Le cicalerie, et novellacce, che si dicono, sono molto indigne d'esscre 
ascoltate, non che scritte, perchd in vero il satisfar al popolacdo in queste 
shnil cose 6 molto .diflicile j et meglio h farle, siccome porta il giusto et V ho« 
nesU) senza curarsi del giudicio d' huomini insani, et che parlono seuza 
ragione di cose hnpertinenti et impossibili di auiori incerti, dappochi, et 
maligm."— Lettera di Nobili, Luglio 30, 1 668, MS. 
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of higher rank than the populace at home, — ^where it could not 
be ssffe to utter them. Among others, the celebrated Antonio 
Perez, one of the household of the prince of Eboli, informs us 
that, " as the kin^ had found Carlos guilty, he was condemned 
to death by casuists and inquisitors. But in order that the 
execution of this sentence might not be brought too palpably 
before the public, they mixed for four months together a slow- 
poison in his food."(l) 

This statement agrees, to a certain extent, with that of a 
noble Venetian, Pietro Giustiniani, then in Castile, who assured 
the historian De Thou, that " Philip, having determined on the 
death of his son, obtained a sentence to that effect from a lawful 
judge; but in order to save the honour of the sovereign, the 
sentence was executed in secret, and Carlos was made to swallow 
some poisoned broth, of which he died some hours after- 
wards. '(2) 

Some of the particulars mentioned by Antenio Perez may be 
thought to receive confirmation from an account given by the 
French minister, Fourquevaulx, in a letter dated about a month, 
after the prince's arrest. **The prince,** he says, "becomes 
visibly thinner and more dried up ; and his ej-es are sunk in his 
head. They give him sometimes strong soups and capon broths, 
in which- amber and other nourishing things are dissolved, that 
he may not wholly lose his strengtn and fall into decrepitude. 
These soups are prepared privately in the chamber of lluy 
Gomez, through which one passes into that of the prince.*' 

It was not to be expected that a Castilian writer should have 
the temerity to assert that the death of Carlos was brought 
about by violence. Yet Cabrera, the best-informed historian of 
the period, who, in his boyhood, had frequent access to the 
house of Ruy Gomez, and even to the royal palace, while he 
describes the excesses of Carlos as the cause of his untimely end,, 
makes some mysterious intimations, which, without any forced 
construction, seem to point to the agency of others in bringing 
about that event. (3) 

Strada, the best informed, on the whole, of the foreign writers 
of the period, and who, as a foreigner, had not the same motives 

(1) Letter of Antonio Perez to the counsellor Da Vair, ap. Raumer, Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries, vol. i. p. 153. 

(2) ** Mais afin de sauver I'honneur da sang: royal, I'arr^t fut execute en 
secret, ct on lui fit avaler an bouillon empoison^, dont il moarut quelques 
heures aprds, an commencement de sa ving^troisi^me ann^e." — De Tiiou, 
Histoire UniverseUe, torn. v. p. 439. 

(3) '* Mas es peligroso manejsu: vidrios, i dar ocasion de tragedias famosas» 
acaecimientos notables, violentas maertes por los secretos executorcs Rcales 
no sabidas, i por inesp^adas terribles, i por la estraneza i rigror de justicia, 
despues de largas adyertencias a los que no cuidando dellas incurrieron en 
crimen de lesa Magrestad.**— Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, lib. vii. cap. 22. 

The admirable obscurity of the passage, in which the historian has perfectly 
succeeded in mystifying his critics, has naturally led them to suppose that 
more was meaut by him than meets the eye. 
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for silence as a Spaniard, qualifies his aoconnt of the prince's 
death as having taken place in the natural way, by saying, ** if 
indeed he did not i)erish by violence."(l) The prince of Oran^, 
in his bold denunciation of Philip, does not hesitate to proclaim 
him the murderer of his son. (2) And that inquisitive gossip- 
monger, Brant6me, amidst the bitter jests and epigrams which, 
he tells us, his countrymen levelled at Philip for his part in 
this transaction, quotes the authority of a Spaniard of rank for 
the assertion that, after Carlos had been condemned by his 
father, — in opposition to the voice of his council,— -the prince 
was found dead in his chamber, smothered with a towel ! (3) 
Indeed, the various modes of death assigned to him are sum- 
oient evidence of the uncertainty as to any one of them. (4) A 
writer of more recent date does not scruple to assert, that the 
only liberty granted to Carlos was that of selecting the maimer 
of his death out of several kinds that were proposed to him ; (5) 
— an incident which has since found a more suitable place in 
one of the many dramas that have sprung from his mysterious 
story. 

In all this the historian must admit there is but little 
evidence of positive value. The authors — with the exception 
of Antonio Perez, who had his account, he tells us, from the 
prince of Eboli — are by no means likely to have had access to 
sure sources of information ; while their statements are contra- 
dictory to one another, and stand in direct opposition to those 
of the Tuscan minister and of the nuncio, the latter of whom 
had, probably, better knowledge of what was passinj^ in the 
oouncils of the monarch, than any other of the diplomatic body. 

(1) "Ex morbo ob alimenta partim obstinate recasata, partim intempe- 
raiiter adgesta, nimiamque niviam refrigerationem, saper animi segritudinem 
(si modd pi« abfuit), in Divi Jacobi pervigilio extinctas est." — Strada, De Bello 
Belgrico, torn. i. p. 373. 

(2) Apologue, ap. Dumont, Corps Diplomatique, torn. v. par. i. p. SSQ. 

(3) " Poiirquoy le roi conclad sur ses raisons qae le meilleur estoit de le 
faire mourir ; dont un inatia on le trouva en prison estouffd d*im ling^e." — 
Brant6me, (Euvres, torn. i. p. 320. 

A taste for jesting on this subject seems to have been still in fashion at the 
French court as late as Louis the Fourteenth's time. At least, we find that 
monarch telling some one that *' he had sent Bussy Rabntin to the Bastile 
for his own benefit, as Philip the Second said when he ordered his son to 
be strangled." — Lettres de Madame da Sevign6 (Paris, 1822), torn. viii. 
p. 368. 

(4) A French contemporary chronicler dismisses his account of the deatli 
of Carlos with the remark, that, of all the passages in the history of this reign, 
the fate of the young prince is the one involved in tiie most impenetrable 
mystery.— Matthieu, Breve Compendio de la Vida Privada de Felipe Segundo 
(Span, trans.), MS, 

(5) The Abb^ San Real finds himself unable to decide whether Carlos took 
poison, or, like Seneca, had his veins opened in a warm bath, or, finally, whe- 
ther he was strangled with a silk cord by four slaves sent by his father to do 
the deed, in Oriental fashion.— (Verdadera Historia de la Vida y Mnerte del 
Principe Don Carlos, Span, trans. MS.) The doubts of San Real are echoed 
with formal solemnity by Leti, Vita di Filippo II. torn. i. p. 559. 
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Even the declaration of Antonio Perez, so important on many 
accounts, is to a considerable degree neutralized by the fact, 
that he was the mortal enemy of Philip, writing in exile, with 
a price set upon his head by the man whose character he was 
assailing. It is the hard fate of a person so situated, that even 
truth from his lips fails to carry with it conviction. (Ij 

If we reject his explanation of the matter, we shall find our- 
selves again thrown on the sea of conjecture, and may be led to 
account for the rumours of violence on the part of Philip by the 
mystery in which the whole of the proceedings was involved, 
and the nopular notion of the character of the monarch who 
directed them. The same suspicious circumstances must have 
their influence on the historian of the present day, as with 
insufficient, though more ample light than was enjoyed by con- 
temporaries, he painfully endeavours to grope his wav tlirough 
this obscure passage in the life of Philip. Many reflections of 
ominous import naturally press upon his mind. From the first 
hour of the prince's confinement it was determiued, as we have 
seen, that he was never to be released from it. Yet the prepa- 
rations for keeping him a prisoner were on so extraordinary a 
scale, and imposed such a burden on men of the highest rank in 
tiie kingdom, as seemed to argue that his confinement was not 
to be long. It is a common saying, — as old as Machiavelli, — 
tiiat to a deposed prince the distance is not great from the throne 
to the grave. Carlos, indeed, had never worn a crown. But 
there seemed to be the same reasons as if he had, for abridging 
the term of his imprisonment. All around the prince regarded 
him with distrust. The king, his father, appeared to live, as 
we have seen, in greater apprehension of him after his con- 
finement than before. (2) " The ministers, whom Carlos hated," 
says the nuncio, " knew well that it would be their ruin, should 

(1) Von Raumer, who has given an analysis of this letter of Antonio Perez, 
treats it lightly, as coming from " a double-dealing, bitter enemy of Philip,** 
whose word on such a subject was of little value. — (Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, vol. L p. 155.) It was certainly a singular proof of confidence hi <Mie 
who was so habitually close in his concerns as the prince of Eboli, that he 
should have made such a communication to Perez. Yet it must be admitted 
that the narrative derives some confirmation from the fact, that the preceding 
portions of the letter containing it, in which the writer describes the arrest of 
Carlos, conform with the authentic account of that event as given in the 
text. 

It is worthy of notice, that both De Thou and Uorente concur with Perez in 
alleging poison as the cause of the prince's death. Though even here there is 
an important discrepancy j Perez asserting it was a slow poison, taking four 
months to worlc its effect, while the other authorities say that its operation was 
immediate. Their general agreement, moreover, in regard to the employment 
of poison, is of the less weight, as such an agency would be the one naturally 
surmised under circumstances where it would be desirable to leave no trace of 
violence on the body of the victim. 

(2) If we may take Brant6me*s word, there was some groimd for such 
apprehension at all times. ** En fin il estoit un terrible masle j et s'il eust 
vescu, assurez-vous qu'il s'en fust faict acroire, et qu'il eust mis le i»ere en. 
curatelle.**— (Euvres, torn. i. p. 323. 
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he ever ascend the throne." (1) Tlius, while the fears and the 
interests of all seemed to tend to his remoyal, we find nothing: 
in the character of Philip to counteract the tendency. For 
when was he ever known to relax his grasp on the victim once 
within his power, or to betray any feeling of compunction as to 
sweeping away an obstacle from his path ? One has only to call 
to mind the long confinement, ending with the midnight execu- 
tion, of Montigny, the open assassination of the prince of Orange, 
the secret assassination of the secretary Escovedo, the unrelent^ 
ing persecution of Perez, his agent in that murder, and his 
repeated attempts to despatch him also by the hand of the 
bravo. These are passages in the history of Philip which yet 
remain to be presented to the reader, and the knowledge of 
which is necessary before we can penetrate into the depms of 
his dark and unscrupulous character. 

If it be thought that there is a wide difference between these 
deeds of violence and the murder of a son, we must remember 
that, in affairs of religion, Philip acted avowedly on the i)rin-» 
ciple, that the end justifies the means ; that one of the crimes 
charged upon Carlos was defection from the faith; and that 
Phihp had once replied to the piteous appeal of a heretic whom 
they were dragging to the stake, " Were my son such a wretch 
as thou art, I would myself carry the fagots to burn him ! " (2) 

But in whatever light we are to regard the death of Carlos,— 
whether as caused by violence, or by those insane excesses in 
which he was allowed to plunge during his confinement, — in 
either event the responsibility, to a great extent, must be allowed 
to rest on Philip, who, if he did not directly employ the hand of 
the assassin to take the life of his son, yet by his rigorous 
treatment drove that son to a state of desperation that brought 
about the same fatal result. (3) 

(1) *• Li pill favoriti del R^ erano odiati da lui a morte, et adesso tanto piil^ 
et quando questo venisse a regnare si teneriano rovinati loro." — Lettera del 
Nunzio, Febraio 14, 1568, MS. 

(2) Ante, vol. 1. p. 226. 

It is in this view tliat Dr. Salazar de Mendoza does not shrink from asserting:, 
that, if Philip did make a sacrifice of his son, it rivalled in sublimity that of 
Isaac by Abraham, and even that of Jesus Christ by the Almighty ! ** Han 
dicho de 61 lo que del Padre Etemo, que no perdon6 a su propio Hijo. Lo que 
del Fatriarca Abraham en el sacriftcio de Isaac su unig^nito. A todo casa 
humano excede la gloria que de esto le resulta, y no hay con qnien compa- 
raUa.** — (Dignidetdes de Castilla y Leon, p. 417.) He closes this rare piece of 
courtly blasphemy by assuring us that in point of fact Carlos died a natural 
death. The doctor wrote in the early part of Phihp the Third's reig^, when the 
manner of the prince's death was delicate g^round for the historian. 

(3) Phihp the Second is not the only Spanish monarch who has been charged 
with the murder of his son. Leovogild, a Visigothic king of the sixth centiuy, 
havmg taken prisoner his rebel son, threw him into a dungeon, where he was 
secretly put to death. The king was an Arian, while the young prince was a 
Catholic, and might have saved his life if he had been content to abjure his 
reUgion. By the Church of Rome, therefore, he was regarded as a martyr -, 
aiid it is a curious circumstance that it was PhiHp the Second who procured 
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While the prince lay in the agonies of death, scarcfly an 
hour before he breathed his last, a scene of a very diHerent 
nature was passing in an adjoining gallery of the palace. A 
quarrel arose there between two courtiers, — one of them a 
young cavalier, Don Antonio de Leyva, the other Don Diego de 
Mendoza, a nobleman who had formerly tilled, with great dis- 
tinction, the post of ambassador at Rome. The dispute arose 
respecting some coplas, of which Mendoza claimed to be the 
author. Though at this time near sixty years old, the fiery 
temperament of youth had not been cooled by age. Enraged at 
what he conceived an insult on the part of his companion, he 
drew his dagger. The other as promptly unsheathed nis sword. 
Thrusts were exchanged between the parties ; and the noise of 
the fracas at length reached the ears of Philip himself. Indig- 
nant at the outrage thus perpetrated within the walls of the 
palace, and at such an hour, he ordered his guards instantlv to 
arrest the offenders. But the combatants, brought to their 
senses, had succeeded in making their escape, and taken refuge 
in a neighbouring church. Fmlip was too much incensed to 
respect this asylum ; and an alcalde, by his command, entered 
the church at midnight, and dragged the offenders from the 
sanctuary. Leyva was put in irons, and lodged in the fortress 
of Madrid ; while his rival was sent to the tower of Simancas. 
** It is thouriit they wiU pay for this outrage with their lives," 
writes the Tuscan minister, Nobili. ** The king," he adds, 
'* has even a mind to cashier his guard for allowing them to 
escape.'* Philip, however, confined the punishment of the 
nobles to banishment from court ; and the old courtier, Mendoza, 
profited by his exile to give to the world those remarkable com- 
positions, ooth in history and romance, that form an epoch in 
the national literature, (l) 

A few dajs before his death, Oarlos is said to have made a 
will, in which, after imploring his father's pardon and blessing, 
he commended his servants to his care, gave away a few jewels 
to two or three friends, and disposed of the rest of his property 
in behalf of sundry churches and monasteries. (2) Agreeably to 

the canonization of the slaughtered Hennenegild from Pope Sixtus the 
Fifth. 

For the story, taken from that rolumlnous compilation of Florcz, •' La 
Eapafia Sagrada,** I am indebted to Mihnan's History of Latin Christianity 
(London, I8$4), vol. i. p. 446, one of the remarkable works of the present age, 
in which the author reviews, with curious erudition, and in a profoundly phiio* 
sophical spirit, the various changes that have taken place in the Roman 
hierarchy ; and while he fully exposes the manifold errors and corruptions of 
^e system, he shows throughout that enlightened charity which is the most 
precious of Christian graces, as unhappily it is the rarest. 

(1) Lettera di Nobili, Luglio 30, 1668, MS. 

(2) I have before roe another will made by Don Carlos in 1564, in AlcaU de 
Hcnares, the original of which is still extant in the archives of Simancas. In 
one item of this document, he bequeaths five thousand ducats to Don Martia 
de Cordova, fcftr his gallant defence of Mazarquivir. 
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his wish, his body was wrapped in a Franciscan robe, and was 
soon afterward laid in a coffin covered with black velvet and 
rich brocade. At seven o'clock, that same evening, the remains 
of Carlos were borne from the chamber where he died, to their 
place of interment. (1) 

The coffin was supported on the shoulders of the prince of 
Eboli, the dukes of Iniantado and Bio Seco, and other principal 
gprandees. In the court-yard of the palace was a large gather- 
ing of the members of the religious fraternities, dignitaries of the 
church, foreign ambassadors, nobles and cavaliers about the court, 
and officers of the royal household. There were there also the late 
attendants of Carlos, — to some of whom he had borne litUe love, 
— ^who, after watching him through his captivity, were now 
come to conduct him to his final resting-place. Before moving, 
some wrangling took place among the parties on the Question of 
precedence. Such a spirit might well nave been rebuked by the 
solemn character of the business they were engaged in, which 
might have reminded them, that in tne ^ave, at least, there are 
no distinctions. But the perilous question was happily settled 
by Philip himself, who, from an open window of the palace 
looked down on the scene, and, with nis usual composure, gave 
directions for forming the procession. (2) The king did not 
accompany it. Slowly it defiled through the crowded streets, 
where the people gave audible utterance to their grief, as they 

S2ed on the mneral pomp, and their eyes fell on the bier of 
e prince, who they had fondly hoped, would one day sway 
the sceptre of Castile ; and whose errors, great as they were, 
were all forgotten in his unparalleled misfortunes. (3) 

The procession moved forward to the convent of San Doming^ 
Seal, where Carlos had desired that his ashes might be laid. 
The burial service was there performed, with great solemnity *. 
in presence of the vast multitude. But whether it was that 
Philip distrusted the prudence of the preachers, or feared some 
audacious criticism on his conduct, no discourse was allowed 
to be delivered from the pulpit. For nine days religious ser- 
vices were performed in honour of the deceased ; and the offioe 
for the dead continued to be read, morning and evening, before 
an audience among whom were the great nobles and the officers 
of state, clad in full mourning. The queen and the princess 
Joanna might be seen, on these occasions, mingling their tears 
with the few who cherished the memorjr of Carlos. A niche was 
excavated in the wall of the church, within the choir, in which 

(1) Lettera del Ntmzio, Lnglio 28, 1568, MS.— Quintana, Historia de Madrid, 
fol. 369. 

(2) *' Partieron con el caorpo, aviendo el Rey con la entereza de animo qvm 
xnantuvo sienpre, conpuesto desde tma ventana las diferencias de los Consejos 
disposiendo la precedencia, cesando assi la competenda." — Cabrera, Filipe 
Segrundo, lib. viii. cap. 6. 

(3) The particulars of the ceremony are griven by the Nunzlo, Lettera di 28 dL 
LugUo, MS.— See also Quintana, Historia de Madrid, fol. 369. 
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the prince's remains were deposited. But they did not rest 
there long. In 1673, they were removed, by Philip's orders, to 
the Escorial; and in its gloomy chambers they were left to 
mingle with the kindred dust of the royal line of Austria. (1) 

Philip wrote to Zuniga, his ambassaaor in Rome, to intimate 
his wish that no funeral honours should be paid there to the 
memory of Carlos, that no mourning should be worn, and that his 
holiness would not feel under the necessity of sending him letters 
of condolence. (2) Zuniga did his best. But he could not pre- 
yent the obsequies from being celebrated with the lugubrious 
pomp suited to the rank of the departed. A catafalque was 
raised in the church of Saint James ; the services were per- 
formed in presence of the ambassador and his attendants, 
who were dressed in the deepest black ; and twenty-one cardi- 
nals, one of whom was Granvelle, assisted at the solemn cere- 
monies. (3) But no funeral panegyric was pronounced, and 
no monumental inscription recorded the imaginary virtues of 
the deceased. (4) 

Soon after the prince's death, Philip retired to the monastery 
of St. Jerome, in whose cloistered recesses he remained some 
time longer secreted from the eyes of his subjects. " He feels 
his loss like a father," writes tne papal nuncio, ** but he bears 
it with the patience of a Christian." (6) He caused despatches 
to be sent to. foreign courts, to acquaint them with his late 
bereavement. In his letter to the duke of Alva, he indulges in 
a fuller expression of his personal feelings. ** You may con- 
ceive," he says, " in what pain and heaviness I find myself, 
now that it has pleased God to take my dear son, the prince, to 
himself. He died in a Christian maimer, after having, three 
days before, received the sacrament, and exhibited repentance 
and contrition, — all which serves to console me under this 
affliction. For I hope that God has called him to himself, that 
he may be with him evermore ; and that he will grant me his 
grace, that I may endure this calamity with a Christian heart 
and patience." (6) 

(1) Pinelo, Anales de Madrid, MS.— Qaintana. Historiade Madrid, fol. 869.— 
Lettera del Nunzio, Luglio 28, 1568, MS.— Cabrera, Filipe Segondo, lib. viii. 
cap. 6. 

(2) Carta del Rey & Zuniga, Agosto 27, 1568, MS. 

(3) " Digo la missa el Cardenal Tarragona, asistiendo £ las honras 31 carde- 
nales ademas de los obispos y arzobispos.**— Aviso de on Italiano pUUico y 
familiar de Ray Gomez de Silya, MS. 

(4\ «* Oraciun fimebre," writes the foDower of Ruy Gomez, " no la habo, 
pero yo hizo estos epitaphios y versos por mi consolaclon."— Ibid. • 

Whatever "consolation'* the Latin doggerel which follows tn the original 
may have given to its author, it would have too little interest for the reader to 
be quoted here. 

(5) " II Rd como padre ha sentito molto, ma come Christiano la comporta 
con quella patienza con che dovemo ricevere le tribulationi, ohe ci manda 
Nostro Signore Dio."— Lettera del Nunzio, Luglio 24, 1568, MS. 

(6) Raumer has given an extract from this letter, Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, vol. L p. 149. 
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Thus, in the morning of life, at little more than twenty-three 
years of age, perished Carlos, prince of Astnrias. No one of his 
time came into the world under so brilliant auspioes ; for he was 
heir to the noblest empire in Christendom ; and the Spaniards, as 
they discerned in his childhood some of the germs of future 
greatness in his character, looked confidently forward to 
the day when he should rival the glory of his grandfather, 
Charles the Fifth. But he was bom under an evil star, which 
counteracted all the gifts of fortune, and turned them into a 
curse. His naturally wild and headstrong temper was exas- 
perated by disease ; and, when encountered by the distrust and 
alienation of him who had the control of his destiny, was 
exalted into a state of frenay, that furnishes the best apology 
for Ms extravagances, and vindicates the necessity of some 
measures, on the part of his father, to restrain them. Yet, 
can those who reject the imputation of murder acquit that 
father of inexorable rigour towards his child in the measures 
which he employed, or of the dreadful responsibility which 
attaches to the consequences of them ? 



CHAPTER VIII. 

DEATH OF ISABELLA 

1568. 

Qaeeu Isabella— Her Relations i^ith Carlos-^Hcr illuess aiid Death— 
Her Character. 

Theee months had not elapsed after the young and beautiful 
queen of Philip the Second had wept over the fate of her unfor- 
tunate step-son, when she was herself called upon to foUow him 
to the tomb. The occurrence of these sad events so near toge- 
ther, and the relations of the parties, who had once b^n 
designed for each other, suggested the idea that a criminal 

Sassion subsisted between tnem, and that after her lover's 
eath, Isabella was herself sacrificed to the jealousy of a vindic- 
tive husband. 

One will in vain look for this tale of horror in the native 
historians of Castile. 2Tor does any historian of that day, 
native or foreign, whom I have consulted, in noticing the 
rumours of the time, cast a reproach on the fair fame of 
Isabella; though more than one must be allowed to inti- 
mate the existence of the prince's passion for his step- 
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mother. (1) Brant6me tells us that, when Carlos first saw the 
queen, *' he was captivated hj her charms, that he conceived, 
from that time, a mortal spite against his father, whom he 
often reproached for the great wrong he had done him, in 
ravishing from him this fair prize." " And this,** adds the writer, 
•* was said in part to have been the cause of the prince's death ; 
for he could not help loving the queen at the bottom of his 
soul, as well as honouring and reverencing one who was so 
truly amiable and deserving of love.** (2) He afterwards gives 
us to understand that many rumours were afloat in regard to 
ihe manner of the queen*s death ; and tells a story, not very 
probable, of a Jesuit, who was banished to the farthest Indies, 
for denouncing, in his pulpit, the wickedness of those who could 
destroy so innocent a creature. (3) 

A graver authority, the prince of Orange, in his public vindi- 
cation of his own conduct, openly charges Philip with the 
murder of both his son and his wife. It is to be noticed, how- 
ever, that he nowhere intimates that either of the parties was 
m love with the other ; and he refers the queen s death to 
Philip*s desire to open the way to a marriage with the Princess 
Anne of Austria. (4) Yet these two authorities are the only 
ones of that day, so far as I am aware, who have given counte- 
nance to these startling rumours. Both were foreigners, far 
removed from the scene of action : one of them a light, garru- 
lous Frenchman, whose amusini^ pages, teeming with the idle 
gossip of the court, are often little better than o. Chro7iique 
Scandaleuse; the other, the mortal enemy of Philip, whose 
character — as the best means of defending his own — he was 
assailing with the darkest imputations. 

No authority, however, beyond that of vulgar rumour, was 
required by the unscrupulous writers of a later time, who dis- 
ci) Besides BrantOme, and De Thou, elsewhere noticed in this connection, 
another writer ot that age, Pierre Matthieu, the royal historiographer of France, 
may be thoaght to insinuate somethhig of the kind, when he tells us that "the 
drcumstance ot Isabella so soon following Carlos to the tomb had suggested 
very different grounds Arom those he had already given as the cause of his 
death."— (Breve Compendio de la Vida Privada del Key Felipe Segundo, MS.) 
Bat the French writer's account of Philip is nearly as apocryphal as the his- 
torical romance ot San Real, who, in all that relates to Carlos in particular, will 
be found largely indebted to the lively imagination of his predecessor. 

(2) " Aussi dit on que cela fut cause de sa mort en partie, avec d'autres 
subjects que je ne dirai point k ceste heure j car il ne se pouvoit garder de 
Taimer dans son ame, I'honorer et reverer, tant il la trouvoit aymable et agre- 
able k ses yeux, comme certes elle Testoit en tout.**— Brant6me, CEuvres, 
torn. V. p. 128. 

(3) " Luy eschappa de dire que c'avoit este fwt fort meschamment de I'avoir 
fait mourir et si innocenteraent, dont il fut banny jusques au plus profond des 
Indes d'Espagne. Cela est tres que vray, ^ ce que I'on dit."— Ibid. p. 132. 

(4) Apologie, 1^. Dumont, Corps Diplomatique, torn. v. par. l, p. 389. 
Strada, while he notices the common rumours respecting Carlos and 

Isabella, dismisses them as wholly unworthy of credit. ** Mihi, super id quod 
incomperta sunt, etiam veris dissimilia videntur."— De Bello Belgico, torn 
p. 379. 

II. X 

5> 
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cemed the capabilities of a story like that of Carlos and Isabella, 
in the situations of romantic interest which it would open to the 
reader. Improving on this hint, they have filled in the outlines 
of the picture with the touches of their own fancy ; until the 
interest thus given to this tale of love and woe has made it as 
widely known as any of the classic myths of early Grecian 
history. (1) 

Fortunately, we have the power, in this case, of establishing- 
the truth from unsuspicious evidence, — that of Isabella's own 
countrymen, whose residence at the court of Madrid furnished 
them with ample, means of personal observation. Isabella's 
mother, the famous Catherine de Medicis, associated with so 
much that is terrible in our imaginations, ha,d at least the merit 
of watching over her daughter's interests with the most aflfec- 
tionate solicitude. This did not diminish when, at the affe of 
fifteen, Elizabeth of France left her own land and ascendea the 
throne of Spain. Catherine kept up a constant correspondence 
with her daughter, sometimes sending her instructions as to her 
conduct ; at other times, medical prescriptions in regard to her 
health. She was careful also to obtain informaticm respecting 
Isabella's mode of life from the French ambassadors at the 
court of Castile ; and we maj be quite sure that these loyal 
subjects would have been quick to report any injurious treat- 
ment of the queen by her husband. 

A candid perusal of their despatches dispels all mystery, — or 
rather, proves there never was any cause for mylstery. The 
sallow, sickly boy of fourteen — for Carlos was no older at the 
time of Isabella's marriage — was possessed of too few personal 
attractions to make it probable that he could have touched the 
heart of his beautiful step-mother; had shebeen lightly disposed*. 
But her intercourse with him from the first seems to have beea 
such as naturally arose from the relations of the parties and 
from the kindness of her disposition, which led her to feel a 
sympathy for the personal infirmities and misfortunes of Carlos. 
Far from attempting to disguise her feelings in this matter, she 
displayed them openly in her correspondence with her mother, 
ana before her husband and the world. 

Soon after Isabella's arrival at Madrid, we find a letter from 
the bishop of Limoges to Charles the Ninth, her brother, inform- 
ing him that ** his sister, on entering the palace of Madrid, gave 

(1) At the head of these writers must undoubtedly be placed the Abbe San 
Real, with whose romantic historj' of Don Carlos I am only acquainted in the 
Castilian translation, entitled •* Verdadera Historia de la Vida y Muerte del 
Principe Don Carlos." Yet, romance as it is, more than one grave historian 
Jias not disdained to transplant its flowers of fiction into his own barren pag:e3. 
It is edifying to see the manner in which Leti, who staiids not a little indebted 
to San Real, after Etating the scandalous rumours in regard to Carlos and 
Isabella, concludes by declaring : — •' Ma come io scrivo historia, enon romanzo» 
non posso affirmar nulla di certo, perche nulla di oerto h5 possuto raccore." — 
Leti, Vita di Filippo II. torn. i. p. 560. 
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tte prince so gracious and affectionate a reception, that it 
aiforded singular contentment to the king, and yet more to 
Carlos, as appeared by his frequent visits to the queen, — as 
frequent as the etiquette of a court, much stiffer than that of 
Paris, would permit." (1) Again, "writing in the following 
month, the bishop speaks of the queen as endeavouring to 
amuse Carlos, when he came to see her in the evening, with 
such innocent games and pastimes as might cheer the spirits 
of the young prince, who seemed to be wasting away under 
his malady. (2) 

The next year we have a letter to Catherine de Medicis from 
one of Isabella's train, who had accompanied her from France. 
After speakinsr of her mistress as sometimes supping in the 
^rden with the princess Joanna, she says they were often 
joined there by "the prince, who loves the queen singularly 
well, and, as I suspect, would have had no objection to be more 
nearly related to ner."(3) There is nothing improbable in the 
supposition that Carlos, grateful for kindness to which he had 
not been too much accustomed, should, as he grew older, have 
yielded to the influence of a princess whose sweet disposition 
and engaging manners seem to have won the hearts of all who 
approached her ; or that feelings of resentment should have 
mingled with his regret, as he thought of the hard fate which 
had placed a barrier between them. It is possible, too, when 
we consider the prince's impetuous temper, that the French his- 
torian, De Thou, may have had good authority for asserting that 
Carlos, ** after long conversations in the queen's apartment, was 
often heard, as he came out, to complain loudly of his father's 
having robbed him of her. "(4) But it could have been no 
vulgar passion that he felt for Isabella, and certainly it received 
no encouragement from her, if, as Brant6me tell us, "insolent 

(1) " Monsieur le prince d'Hespaigne fort extenu^, la vint saluer, qu'elle 
recent avec telle caresse et comportement, que si le p6re et toute la com- 
paignie en ont receu ung singulier contentement ledit prince Pa encores plus 
grand, comme il a desmonstr6 depuis et d^monstre lorsqu*il la visite, qui ne 
peut estre souvent j car, outre que les conversations de ce pays ne sont pas si 
fr^quentes et faciles qu'en France, sa flfevre quarte le travaille tenement, 
que de jour en jour il va s'extenuant.'* — L'Evfique de Limoges au Roi, 
23 F^vrier, 1559, N^gociations relatives auR^gne de Fran9ois II. p. 272. 

(2) •* Ayant ladite dame mis toute la peine qu'il a est6 possible k luy donner, 
aux soirs, quelque plaisir du bail et autres honnestes passe-temps, desquels il 
a bon besoin, car le pauvre jirince est si bas et extenue, il va d'heure k heure 
tant affoiblissant, que les plus sages de ceste court en ont bien petite esp4- 
rance."— L'Eveque de Limoges au Roi, !«'• Mars, 1559, Ibid. p. 291. 

(3) " La royne et la princesse la visitent bien souvent, et sopent en un 
jardinquiest aupr^s de la meson, etle prince avec elles, quiaime la royne 
singulierement, de fa96n qu'il ne ce peut soler de an dire bien. Je croya gu*il 

voudroU estre davantnffe son parent.** — Claude de It la Reine M^re, 

Aotit, 1560, Ibid. p. 460. 

(4) *• On entendit aussi trSs-souvent ce jeune Prince, lorsqu'il sortoit de la 
chambre de la Reine Elizabeth, avec qui il avoit de longs et frequens entre- 
tiens, se plaindre et marquer sa colere et son indignation, de ce que son 
p6re la lui avoit enlev^e." — De Thou, Histoire Universelle, torn. v. p. 434. 

X 2 
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and audacious as he was in his interconrse with all other women, 
he never came into the presence of his step-mother without such 
a feeling of reverence as seemed to change his very nature." 

Nor is there the least evidence that the admiration excited hy 
the queen, whether in Carlos or in the courtiers, gave any 
uneasiness to Philip, who seems to have reposed entire confi- 
dence in her discretion. And while we find Isabella speaking 
of Philip to her mother as ** so good a husband, and rendering 
her so happy by his attentions, that it made the dullest spot in 
the world agreeable to her,"(l) we meet with a letter from the 
French minister, Guibert, saying that " the king goes on loving 
the queen more and more, and that her influence has increased 
threefold within the last few months." (2) A few years later, in 
1565, St. Sulpice, then ambassador in Madrid, writes to the 

Sueen-mother in emphatic terms of the aftectionate intercourse 
tiat subsisted between Philip and his consort. " I can assure 
you, madam," he says, ** that the queen, your daughter, lives in 
the greatest content in the world, by reason or the perfect 
friendship which ever draws her more closely to her husband. 
He shows her the most unreserved confidence, and is so cordial 
in his treatment of her as to leave nothing to be desired.**(3) 
The writer quotes a declaration made to him by Philip, that 
** the loss of his consort would be a heavier misfortune than had 
ever yet befallen him."(4) 

Nor was this an empty profession in the king, as he evinced 
by his indulgence of Isabella's tastes, — even those national 
tastes which were not always in accordance with the more 
Ti^id rules of Castilian etiquette. To show the freedom 
with which she lived, I may perhaps be excused for touch- 
ing on a few particulars, already noticed in a previous 
chapter. On her coming into the country, she was greeted 
with balls and other festivities, to which she had been 
accustomed in the gay capital of France. Her domestic estab- 
lishment was on a scale of magnificence suited to her station ; 
and the old courtier, Brant6me, dwells with delip:ht on the 
splendid profusion of her wardrobe, and the costly jewels with 
which it was adorned. When she went abroad, she disx)ensed 
with her veil, after the fashion of her own country, though so 
much at variance with the habits of the Spanish ladies. Yet it 
made her a greater favourite with the people, who crowded 
around her wherever she appeared, eager to catch a glimpse of 

(1) " Vous dir^-ge, madame, que sy se n*estoit la bonne compaigniie oik Je 
snis en se lieu, et I'heur que 3'ai de Toir tous les jours le roy mon seigrneur, je 
trouverois se lieu Tun des plus fftcheux du monde. Mais je vous assure, 
madame, que j*ay un si boo mari et suis si heureuse que, quant il le seroit 
cent fois davantae:e, je ne m'y f£U:herois point.**— La Reine Catholique k la 
Reine M6re, N^gociations relatives au R^gne de Frau9ois II. p. 813. 

(2) Raumer, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, vol. i. p. 129. 

(3) Ibid. p. 130. 

(4) Ibid, ubi supra. 
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her beautiful features. She brought into the country a troop of 
French ladies and waiting-women, some of whom remained, 
and married in Castile. Such as returned home, she provided 
with liberal dowries. To persons of her own nation she was 
ever accessible,'— receiving the humblest as well as the highest, 
says her biographer, with her wonted benignity. With them 
she conversed in her native tongue. But, in the course of three 
months, her ready wit had so far mastered the Castilian, that 
she could make nerself understood in that language, and in a 
short time spoke it with elegance, though with a slight foreign 
accent, not unpleasing. Born and bred among a people so 
different from that with whom her lot was now cast, Isabella 
seemed to unite in her own person the good qualities of each. 
The easy vivacity of the French character was so happily tem- 
pered by the gravity of the Spanish, as to give an inexpressible 
charm to her manners. (1) Tnus richly endowed with the best 
gifts of nature and of fortune, it is no wonder that Elizabeth of 
France should have been the delight of the courtly circle over 
which she presided, and of which she was the greatest ornament. 

Her gentle nature must have been much disturbed by wit- 
nessing the wild, capricious temper of Carlos, and the daily 
increasing estrangement of his father. Yet she did not despair 
of reclaiming him. At least, we may infer so from the eager- 
nemess with which she seconded her mother in pressing the 
union of her sister, Catherine de Medicis* younger daughter, 
with the prince. " My sister is of so excellent a disposition,** 
the queen said to Ruy Gomez, ** that no princess in Christendom 
would be more apt to moderate and accommodate herself to my 
step-son's humours, or be better suited to the father, as well as 
the son, in their relations with each other.** (2) But although 
the minister readily adopted the queen's views in the matter, 
they met with little encouragement from Philip, who, at that 
time, seemed more inclined to a connection with the house of 
Austaia. 

In the preceding chapter, we have seen the pain occasioned 
to Isabella by the arrest of Carlos. Although so far a gainer 
bj it as it opened to her own posterity the way to the succes- 
sion, she wept, as the ambassador Fourquevaulx tells us, for two 
days over the misfortune of her step-son, until forbidden by 
PMlip to weep any longer. (3) During his confinement, as we 
have seen, she was not permitted to visit him,— not even to 
soften the bitterness of nis dying hour. And how much her 
presence would have soothed him, at such a time, may be 

(1) " Ceste taOle, elle Paccompagnoit d'an port, d*une majesty, d*un 
geste, d*un marcher et d*une grace entremefd^ de I'EJspagnole et de la Frsix- 
90i8e en gr&^t6 ct en douceur.*'— See Brantdme ((Euvres, torn. v. p. 129), 
whose loyal pencil has traced the lineaments of Isabella as given in the text. 

(S) Raumer, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, vol. i. p. 131. 

(3) Letter of Fourquevaulx, February ), 1568, ap. Ibid. p. 139. 
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inferred from the simple memorandiim found among his papers, 
in which he assigns ner the first place among his friends, as 
having been ever the most loving to him. (1) The same affec- 
tion, however we may de£ne it, which he had borne her from 
ihe first, he retained to the last hour of his life. AU that was 
now granted to Isabella was the sad consolation of joining with 
the Princess Joanna, and the few friends who still cherished 
the memory of Carlos, in celebrating his funeral obsequies. 

Not long after that event, it was announced that the queen 
was pregnant ; and the nation fondly hoped that it would find 
a compensation for the loss of its rightful prince, in the birth of 
a new heir to the throne. But this hope was destined soon to 
be destroyed. Owing to some mismanagement on the part of 
the physicians, who, at an early period, misunderstood the 
queen's situation, the medicines they gave her had an injurious 
efiect on her constitution. (2) It is certain that Isabella placed 
little confidence in the Spanish doctors, or in their nrescrip- 
tions. (3) There may have been good ground for her oistrust ; 
for their vigorous applications savour not a little of the San- 
grado school of practice, directed quite as much against the 
constitution of tne patient as against his disease. About the 
middle of September a fever set m, which, though not violent, 
was so obstinate as to defy all the efforts of the physicians to 
reduce it. More alarming symptoms soon followed. The queen 
frequently swooned. Her extremities became torpid. Medi- 
cines were of no avail, for her stomach refused to retain 
them. (4) Processions were everywhere made ,to the churches, 
and young and old joined in prayers for her recovery. But 
these prayers were not heard. The strength of Isabella con- 
tinued rapidly to decline, and by the last of September her life 
was despaired of. The physicians declared that science could 

S> no further, and that the queen's only hope must be in 
eaven. (5)— In Heaven she had always trusted ; nor was she 

(1) " Gli amici, in primo loco la Regina, la quale dioeva che gli era amore- 
volissima, Don Giovanni d' Austria suo cariBsimo et diletissimo zio, etc.*' — 
Lettera del Nunzio, Marzo 2, 1568, MS. 

(2) Letter of Fonrquevaulx, October 3, 1568, ap. Banmer, Sixteentli and 
Seventeenth Centuries, vol. i. p. 158. 

(3) " Pero la Rejma hacia muy poco caudal de lo que los medicos decaan, 
dando a entender con su Real condicion y gracioso semblante tener poca 
neccsidad de susmedicinas.*'— Relacionde laEnfermedad y Essequiasftmehres 
de la Serenissima Reyna de Espana Dona Ysabel de Valois, por Juan Lopez, 
Catedratico del Estudio de Madrid (Madrid, 1569), fol. 4. 

(4) Ibid, ubi supra. 

'1 he learned professor has given the various s3rmptoms of the queen*s 
malady with as curious minuteness as if he had been concocting a medical 
report. As an order was issued, shortly after the publication of the work, 
prohibiting its sale, copies of it are exceedingly rare. 

(5) Quintana, Historia de Madrid, fol. sgo.—Lettcr of Fourquevwiix, Octo- 
ber 3, 1668, ap. Raumer, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, vol. i. p. l«9. 
—Juan Lopez, Reladon de la Enfermedad de la Reyna Ysabel, ubi supra. — 
Pmelo, Anales de Madrid, MS. 
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80 wedded to the pomps and glories of the world, that she could 
not now willingrly resign them. 

As her ladies, many of them her countrywomen, stood weep- 
ing around her bed, she endeavoured to console them under 
their affliction, kindly expressing the interest she took in their 
future welfare, and her regret that she had not made them a 
better mistress ; — " as if,** says a contemporary, who has left a 
minute record of her last moments, " she had not been always 
more of a mother than a mistress to them all ! ** (1) 

On the evening of the second of October, as Isabella felt her- 
self drawing near her end, she made her will. She tben con- 
fessed, partook of the sacrament, and, at her desire, extreme 
unction was administered to her. Cardinal Espinosa and the 
king's confessor, the bishop of Cuen9a, who were present, while 
they offered her spiritual counsel and consolation, were greatly 
edihed by her deportment ; and, giving her their parting bene- 
diction, they went away deeply aiSected by the spirit of Christian 
resignation which she displayed. (2) 

Before daybreak, on the following morning, she had her last 
interview with Philip. We have the account of it from Four- 
quevaulx. " The queen spoke to her husband very naturally," 
says the ambassador,** ** and like a Christian. She took leave 
of him for ever, and never did princess show more goodness 
and piety. She commended to him her two daughters, and her 
principal attendants, beseeching him to live in amity with the 
king of France, her brother, and to maintain peace, — with other 
discourse, which could not fail to touch the heart of a good 
husband y which the king was to her. He showed, in his replies, 
the same composure as she did, and promised to obey all her 
requests, but added, he did not think her end so near. He 
then withdrew, — as I was told, — in great anguish, to his own 
chamber." (8) Philip sent a fragment of the true cross, to com- 
fort his wife in her last moments. It was the most precious of 
his relics, and was richly studded with pearls and diamonds. (4) 
Isabella fervently kissed the sacred rehc, and held it with tlie 
crucifix, in her hand, while she yet lived. 

Not long after, the interview with her husband, the ambassa- 
dor was summoned to her bedside. He was the representative 
of her native land, and of the dear friends there she was never 
more to see. " She knew me," writes Fourquevaulx, " and 

(1) " Porqae en efecto, el modo y tnanera conque ella lastrataba, no hera de 
senora 6. qoifin pareciesen servir, aino de madre y coropaAera.** — Juan Lopez, 
Relacion de la Enfermedad de la Reyna Ysabel, loc. cit. 

(2) Ibid.— Pinelo, Annalee de Madrid, MS. 

(3) Letter of Foorqneyaulx, Octobers, 1508, ap. Ramncr, Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, vol. i. p. 159. 

(4) *' Habia ordenado se tragese el ligTinm crucls del Key nuestro Senor, 
que es una muy buena parte que con grandismo homato de oro y perlas de 
supremo valor S.M. tiene.**'Juan Lopez, Relacion de laEofermedad dela 
R^rna Ysabel. 
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said, * You see me in the act of quitting this vain world, to 
pass to a more pleasant kingdom, there, as I hope, to be for ever 
with my God. Tell my mother, the queen, and the king, my 
brother, to bear my death with patience, and to comfort them- 
selves with the reflection that no happiness on earth has ever 
made me so content, as the prospect now does of approaching my 
Creator. I shall soon be in a better situation to do them ser- 
vice, and to imi)lore God to take them and my brothers under 
his holy protection. Beseech them, in my name, to watch over 
their kingdom, that an end may be put to the heresies which 
have spread there. And I will pray Heaven, in its mercy, to 
grant that they may take my death with patience, and hold me 
for happy.' "(1) 

The ambassador said a few words of comfort, endeavouring" 
to give her, if possible, some hopes of life. But she answered, 
"You will soon know how near I am to my end. God has 
given me grace to despise the world and its grandeur, and to 
fix all my hopes on him and Jesus Christ. Never did a thought 
occasion me less anxiety than that of death." 

** She then listened to the exhortations of her confessor, re- 
maining in full possession of her consciousness, till a few minutes 
before her death. A slight restlessness seemed to come over her, 
which soon subsided, and she expired so tranquilly that it was 
impossible to fix the moment when she gave up the ghost. Yet 
she opened her eyes once, bright and glancing, and it seemed as 
if she would address me some further commands, — at least, her 
looks were fixed on me." (2) 

Not long before Isabella's death, she was delivered of a 
daugjhter. Its birth was premature, and it lived only to be 
baptized. The infant was laid in the same cofiin with its 
mother ; and, that very evening, their remains were borne in 
solemn procession to the royal chapel. (3) The tolling of the 
bells in the churches and monasteries throughout the citv 
announced the sad tidings to the people, who tilled the air with 
their cries, making everywhere the most passionate demon- 
strations of grief ; (4) for the queen, says Brant6me, " was 

(1) Letter of Fourqaevaulx, ap. Raomer, Sixteenth and SeventeenUi Cen- 
turies, voLi. p. 159. 

(2) Ibid. loc. cit. 

The correspondence of the French ambassador, Fourquevanlx, is preserved, 
in MS., in the Royal Library at Paris. Raumer, with his nsual judgment, has 
freely extracted from it ; and the freedom with which I have drawn upon him 
shows the importance of his extracts to the illustration of the present story. 
1 regret that my knowledge of the existence of this correspondence came too 
late to allow me to draw from the original sources. 

(3) ** Bistieron a la Reyna de habito de S. Francisco, y la pusleron en tm 
ataud, poniendo con eUa la infanta, que en poco espacio, luU^endo recebido a^faa 
de Espiritu Santo, muri6.»»— Juan Lopez, Relacion de la Enfermedad de la 
Reyna Ysabel. 

(4) *' Fue cosa increible el doblar, y chamorear, por todas las pwroqnias^ 
y monasterios, y hospitales. Lo cual causd un nuebo d(*)r y grandirimo 
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regarded by them not merely with feelings of reverence, but of 
idolatry." (1) 

In the chapel were gathered together whatever was illus- 
trious in the capital, — the high ecclesiastics, and the different 
religious bodies, the grandees and cavaliers of the court, and 
ihe queen's ladies of honour. At the head of these stood the 
duchess of Alva, the mistress of the robes, with the duchess of 
Peria — an English lady, married to the Spanish ambassador at 
the court of Mary Tudor — and the princess of Eboli, a name 
noted in history. The coffin of the deceased queen, covered 
with its gorgeous pall of brocade, was placed on a scaffold 
shrouded in black, and surrounded with numerous silver sconces 
bearing wax tapers, that shed a gloomy lustre over the scene. (2) 
The services were performed amidst the deepest stillness of the 
audience, unless when broken by the waifings of the women, 
which mingled in sad harmony with the chant of the priests 
and the sweet and solemn music that accompanied the olnce for 
the dead. (3) 

Early on the following morning the coffin was opened in pre- 
sence of the duchess of Alva and the weeping ladies of her train, 
who gazed for the last time on features still beautiful in death. (4) 
The duchess then filled the coffin with flowers and sweet-scented 
herbs ; and the remains of mother and child were transported by 
the same sorrowing company to the convent of the barelboted 
Carmelites. Here they reposed till the year 1573, when they 
were borne with the remains of Carlos, to the stately mauso- 
leum of the Escorial ; and the populace, as they gazed on the 
funeral train, invoked the name of Isabella as that of a 
saint. (5) 

In the course of the winter, Cardinal Guise arrived from 
France with letters of condolence from Charles the Ninth to his 
royal brother-in-law. The instructions to the cardinal do not 

^umento de tristeza, siendo ya algro tarde los grandes que en la corte se halla- 
t>an, y mayordomos de S. M. sacaron el cueii>o de la Reyna,y binieron con el a 
laCapiUa Real."— Juan Lopez, Relacion de la Enfermedad de la Reyna Ysabel. 

(1) " Jamais on ne vit peuple si desole ny si afilige, ni tant jeter de hauts 

cris, ny tant espandre de lamies qu'il fit Que, pour maniere de parler, 

vous eussiez dit qu'il I'idolatroit plustost qu'il ne I'honoroit et reveroit." — 
Brantdme, CEuvres, torn. v. p. 131. 

(2) *• Puesto el cuerpo por este orden cubierto con un muy rico pauo de 
.brocado rodeado el cadalso de muchas achas en sus muy sumtuosos blandones 
de Plata."— Juan Lopez, Relacion de la Enfermedad de la Reyna Ysabel, ubi 
supra. 

(3) " Las damas en las tribunas de donde oye misa con hartos suspiros y 
sollozos llebaban el contrapunto & la suave, triste y contemplatiba musica, 
ccmque empezarou el oficia la capilla de S. M."— Ibid, ubi supra. 

(4) " Las coales viendo apartar el cuerpo, dieronmuchos gritos, y suspiros, 
y abriendole la duquesa de Alba, trajo muchos polbos de olores aromaticos de 
^prande olor y fragroncia, y embalsamon a la Reyna : la cual aunque habia 
passado tanto tiempo estaba como si entonces acabara de morir, y con tan 
gran hermosura en el rostro que no parecia esta muerta."— Ibid, ubi supra. 

(6) Letter of St. Goar, June 18, 16/3, ap. Raumer, Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenih Centuries, vol. i. p. l63.— Quintana Historia de Madrid, fol. 3/0. 
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infer any diBtrust on the part of the French monarch, as to the 
manner of his sister's death. The more suspicious temper of 
the queen-mother, Catherine de Medicis, is seen in her direc- 
tions to Fourquevaulx to lind out what was said on the subject of 
her daughter s death, and to report it to her. (1) It does not seem 
that the ambassador gathered any information of consequence 
to add to his former details. 

Philip himself may have had in his mind the x)ossible exist- 
ence of such suspicions, when he told the cardind, that ** his 
best consolation for his loss was derived from his reflection on 
the simple and excellent life of the queen. All her attendants, 
her ladies and maids, knew how well he had treated her, as was 
sufficiently proved by the extraordinary sorrow which he felt 
at her death. Hereupon," continues the cardinal, ** he broke 
forth into a panegync on her virtues, and said, were he ta 
choose again, he could wish nothing better than to find ju'st 
such another."(2) It was not long before Philip made the 
attempt. In eighteen months from Qie date of his conversation 
with the cardinal, the thiice- widowed husband led to the altar 
his fourth and last wife, Anne of Austria,— like her prede- 
cessor, as we have seen, the destined bride of his son. The 
facility with which her imperial parents trusted the jroungr 
princess to the protection of Philip may be thought to intimate 
pretty clearly, that they, at least, had no misgivings as to the 
ting's treatment of his former wife. 

Isabella, at her decease, was but twenty-three years of age, 
ei^ht of which she had been seated on the throne of Spain. She 
lelt two children, both daughters ; — Catherine, afterwards mar- 
ried to the duke of Savoy ; and Clara Eugenia, who became 
with her husband, the Archduke Albert, joint ruler of the 
Netherlands, and who seems to have enioyed a greater share of 
both the love and the confidence of Philip, than he ever vouch- 
safed to any other being. 

Such is the story of Queen Isabella, stripped of the colourings 
of romance, for which, in truth, it has been quite as much 
indebted to the pen of the historian as to that of tne poet. From 
the whole account, it appears, that, if Carlos, at any timet 
indulged a criminal passion for his step-mother, such a passion 
was never requited or encouraged by Isabella, who seems te 
have felt for nim only the sentiments that were justified by 
their connection, and by the appeal which his misfortunes made 
to her sympathy. Notwithstanding some feelings of resent- 
ment, not unnatural, when, in the words of Brantdme, ** he had 
been defrauded of so fair a prize," there is yet little evidence 
that the prince's passion for her rose higher than the senti- 
ments of love and gratitude which her kindness might well 

»> 

(1) Letter of Catherine de Medicis, ap. Raamer, vol. 1. p. 162. 

(2) Letter of Cardinal Guise, February 6, 1369, ap. Ibid. p. l63. 
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have awakened in an affectionate nature. (1) And that such, with 
all his errors, was the nature of Carlos, is shown, among other 
examples, hy his steady attachment to Don John of Austria, 
his uncle, and hy his devotion to his early preceptor, the bishop 
of Osma. 

There is no proof that Philip was, at any time, displeased 
with the conduct of his queen, or that he regarded his son in 
the light of a rival. Least of all is there anything in the his- 
tory of the time to show that he sacrificed his wife to his 
jealousy. (2) The contrary is well established by those of her 
own countrymen who had free access to her during her lifetime 
— some of them in the hour of her death, — whose correspond- 
ence with her family would not have failed to intimate their 
suspicions, had there been anything to suspect. 

Well would it be for the memory of Philij) the Second, could 
the historian find no heavier sin to lay to his charge than his 
treatment of Isabella. From first to last, he seems to have 
regarded her with the indulgence of an affectionate husband. 
Wnether she ever obtained such an ascendancy over his close 
and cautious nature as to be allowed to share in his confidence 
and his counsels, may well be doubted. Her temper would 
seem to have been too gentle, too devoid of worldly ambition, to 
prompt her to meddle with affairs for which she was fitted 
neither by nature nor education. Yet Brantome assures us 
that she exercised a most salutary influence over her lord in his 
relations with France, and that the value of this influence was 
appreciated in later times, when the growing misunderstand- 
ings between the two courts were left to rankle, without any 
friendly hand to heal them. (3) '*Her death," he continues, 

(1) The openness with which Carlos avowed his sentiments for Isabella 
may be thought some proof of their innocence. Catherine de Medicis, in a 
letter to Fourquevaulx, dated February 23, 1568, says, alluding to the prince's 
arrest: " I am concerned that the event very much distresses my daughter, 
as well with regard to her husband as in respect of the prince, who has always 
let her know the good- will he bears to her.'* — Letter of Cardinal Guise, 
February 6, 1569, ap. Raumer, vol. i. p. 141. 

(2) The French historian, De Thou, by no means disposed to pass too 
favourable a judgment on the actions of Philip, and who in the present case 
-would certainly not be likely to show him any particular grace, rejects with- 
out hesitation the suspicion of foul play on the part of the king. " Quelques- 
uns soupconnerent Philippe de I'avoir fait empoissoner, parce qu'il lui avoit 
fait un crime de la trop grande familiarity qu'elle avoit avec Dom Carlos. II 
est n^anmoins facile de se convaincre du contraire, par la grande et sincere 
doiileur que sa mort causa, tant k la Cour que dans toute l'£spagne; le Roi 
la pleura, comme une femme qu'il aimoit tres-tendrement."— Histoire Uni- 
verselle, tom. v. p. 437. 

(3) Brantdme, CEuvres, tom. v. p. 137. 

Yet Isabella's mother, Catherine de Medicis, found fault with her daughter ,^ 
in the interview at Bayonne, for having become altogether a Spaniard, 
saying to her tauntingly, " Muy Espafiola venis.** To which the queen 
meekly replied, " It is possible that it may be so ; but you will still find me 
the same daughter to you as when you sent me to Spain." The anecdote is 
told by Alva in a letter to the king.— Carta del Duque de Alva al Key, MS. 
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** was as bitter to her own nation as it was to tLe Spaniards ; 
and if the latter called her * the Q,ueen of Peace and Goodness,' 
the former with no less reason styled her *the Olive-branch.' "(1) 
** But she has passed away," he exclaims, ** in the sweet and 
pleasant April of her age,— when her beauty was such that it 
seemed as if it might afinost defy the assaults of time." (2) 

The queen occupies an important place in that rich gallery of 
portraits in which Brant6me has endeayoured to perpetuate the 
features of his contemporaries. In no one of them has he traced 
the lineaments with a more tender and delicate hand. Even 
the breath of scandal has had no power to dim the nurity of 
their expression. Of all that illustrious company wnich the 
artist has brought in review before the eyes of posterity, there 
is no one to whom he has so truly rendered the homage of the 
heart, as to Elizabeth of France. 

But from these scenes of domestic sorrow, it is time that 
we should turn to others of a more stirring and adventurous 
character. 

(1) " Aussi I'appelloit on la Reyna de lapaz y de la bondadt c'est-^dire, la 
Reyne de la paix et de la bont^ j et nos Francois I'appellerent Tolive de paiz." 
— Brantdme, CEuvres, torn. v. p. 129. 

(2) " EUe est morte au plus beau et plaisant Avril de son aage .... 
Car elle estoit de uatiurel et de tainct pour durer longtemps belle, et anssi 
que la vieillesse ne I'eust os6 attaquer, car sa beauts fut este plus forte."— 
Ibid. p. 13;. 
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